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Fiancee  tells  court  of  road  rage  killer 
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Vhrek  Chaudhary 


TRACIE  ANDREWS,  who 
denies  murdering  her 
Ganc6  Lee  Harvey  in  a 
quiet  country  lane,  yesterday 
claimed  that  a “porky”  man 
with  “chubby  cheeks”  and 
“big  staring  -eyes”  killed  her 
boyfriend  in  a vicious  road 
rage  attack. 

Ms  Andrews,  aged  28.  step- 
ping into  the  witness  box  for 
the  first  time  during  the  trial, 
told  the  jury  at  Birmingham 
crown  court  that  Mr  Harvey 
was  murdered  following  a car 
chase  after  the  couple  had 
gone  for  a drink  last 
December. 

When  asked  by  Ronald 
Thwaites,  QC,  defending,  if 
she  bad  murdered  Mr  Har- 
vey, she  told  a packed  court: 
"No.  I loved  him  more  than 
anything  in  the  world.” 

The  prosecution  alleges  she 
invented  a story  that  he  was 
killed  in  a road  rage  attack. 

Ms  Andrews,  of  Alve- 
churcb,  Worcestershire,  de- 
scribed to  the  jury  of  three 
men  and  nine  women  how  she 
came  face-to-face  with  the 
“porky”  man  seconds  after 
he  attacked  her  fiance,  leav- 
ing him  for  dead. 

She  said  the  man  was  a pas- 
senger in  a car  which  began 
chasing  them  as  they  were 
retaining  home  from  a pub. 

She  said  the  car,  which  she 
described  as  a dark  Ford  Si- 
erra, overtook  them  along  a 
quiet  country  lane  and  then 
came  to  a stop  by  a cottage. 
First  the  driver  got  out  and 
confronted  Mr  Harvey,  who 
had  already  got  out  of  his 
Ford  Escort  XR31  turbo. 

Ms  Andrews  said  the  driver 
and  Mr  Harvey  were  shouting 
and  pointing  at  each  other. 
She  said:  "As  the  driver  got 
into  his  car,  the  passenger  got 
out  I heard  swearing  and  I 
heard  the  passenger  call  Lee 
*a  piaki  bastard’.  I saw  fee  pas- 
senger strike  Lee.  Lee  Fell  to 
the  floor  and  that’s  when  I got 
out  of  the  car.” 

Ms  Andrews  told  the  court 
‘T  was  almost  facing  him  [the 
passenger].  "I  told  him  to  flick 
off,  to  leave  us  alone  and  that 
Lee  was  not  a Paid.  He  called 
me  a slut  and,  them  punched 
me  in  the  face.” 

Ms  Andrews  told  the  court 
that  she  would  recognise  the 
attacker  if  she  saw  him  again 
and  that  an  E-fit  picture,  com- 
plied from  her  description, 
bore  a 70  per  cent  likeness  to 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, Lord  Irvine, 
last  night  at- 
tacked "frit  cat” 
lawyers,  disclos- 
ing that  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  QCs  earn 
more  than  £1  million  a year 
and  suggesting  that  their  high 
fees  prevented  many  people 
going  to  court 
Lord  Irvine,  who  indicated 
he  was  in  that  top  earning 
bracket  until  he  joined  gov- 
ernment, blamed  barristers’ 
charges  for  the  high  costs  of 
the  justice  system,  while 
refusing  to  reverse  increases 
in  court  fees. 

Many  QCs  “would  regard 
half  a million  pounds  in  one 
year  as  representing  a very 
bad  year  for  them,”  he  said. 

His  comments,  in  a House 
of  Lords  debate  on  court  fees, 
whereby  litigants  must  fund 
most  oPthe  administration 
costs,  are  the  first  public  ac- 
knowledgment by  a senior  fig- 
ure from  the  Bar  of  the  levels 
of  earnings  the  highest-priced 
silks  command. 

There  are  no  official  figures 
available  and  an  the  few  occa- 
sions earnings  surveys  have 
been  attempted,  those  com- 
manding the  biggest  fees  have 
refrained  from  taking  part 
Lord  Irvine  said:  “1  am  in 
an  especially  good  position  to 
know  the  frets  and  I do  not 
think  they  should  be 
suppressed.” 

Though  he  is  tire  highest- 
paid  member  of  the  Cabinet 
his  £140,665  salary  is  thought 
to  be  only  a small  fraction  of 
his  earnings  at  the  Bar. 

Hinting  at  his  membership 
of  the  £i  million  club,  he  said: 
"I  have  to  acknowledge  that 
until  recently  I had  what  I 
think  I can  fairly  describe  as 
an  entirely  satisfactory  and 

rewarding  practice  at  the  Bar 
so  that,  to  some,  my  calling 
attention  to  incomes  of  this 
order  might  bear  comparison 
with  the  conversion  of  St 
Paul" 

He  was  hitting  back  at  calls 
by  the  Bar  Council  to  reverse 
Increases  in  court  fees  by  his 
predecessor.  Lord  Mackay  of 
Oaahfem.  “Top  lawyers  eas- 
ily earn  at  least  four  times 
what  top  surgeons  earn.  The 
main  deterrent  on  going  to 
law  is  not  court  fees  but  the 
price  at  which  lawyers  value 
their  own  services  and.  so  far, 
have  succeeded  in  charging,” 
he  said. 


Trade  Andrews  arriving  at  court,  where  she  took  the  witness  stand  for  the  first  time  yesterday  photograph:  david  jones 


Ms  Andrews  said  that  after  after  the  couple  had  been  row-  glasses  of  lager  and  lime  and 
she  was  punched.'  she  fell  to  ing  throughout  the  day.  a white  wine  spritzer. 


the  ground,  tripping  over  Mr 
Harvey. 

She  said:  “When  1 got  up,  I 
saw  Lee  lying  on  the  road.  I 


Ms  Andrews's  house  that  the 
ing  throughout  the  day.  a white  wine  spritzer.  two  cars  came  to  a stop. 

She  said  that  on  the  night  of  During  the  journey  home  After  the  attack,  she  told 
the  murder,  the  two  had  gone  an  altercation  took  place  with  the  court  that  Lee  was  lying 
for  a drink  at  the  Marlbrook  another  car  after  “Lee  had  to  motionless  on  the  ground, 
pub  in  Bromsgrove,  Worces-  manoeuvre  as  another  car  ap-  making  “gurgling"  noises. 


cam  ‘Come  on  Lee,  get  up’.  I tershire-  There  had  been  no  peared  to  be  pulling  out  at  a 
knelt  down  by  him  and  then  I “awkwardness”  or  bad  atzno-  junction,”  she  said.  The 
felt  something  wet”  sphere  between  them.  second  car  then  began  to  fol- 

The  prosecution,  bad  earlier  She  said  Mr  Harvey  had  low  them, 
alleged  that  Ms  Andrews  had  four  pints  of  lager  and  K was  along  Coopers  Hm,  a 
stabbed  Mr  Harvey  SO  timw  that  she  had  drunk  three  quiet  country  lane,  that  led  to 


making  “gurgling”  noises. 

She  said:  “I  took  my  coat  off 
and  put  it  over  Lee’s  head.  I 
was  cuddling  him.  I didn’t 
really  know  what  to  da  I was 
in  a really  bad  way  myself." 

Turn  to  page  2,  column  3 


BT  director  all  at  sea  without  the  proverbial  paddle 


Shnon  Bmvfat 


■Tp'HANKS  to  modern  tele- 
I wwimnnlntHnn*,  most 
I transatlantic  business 
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Shareholders,  who  are 
keen  to  quiz  BT  directors 
about  the  company's 
bungled  £12  billion  merger 
with  the  US  phone  group 

MCI,  free  disappointment 
at  a crucial  agro  in  Edin- 
burgh tomorrow  because 
fie  of  the  company's  senior 
executives,  and  an  archi- 
tect of  the  deal,  is  stranded 

in  the  middle  of  the 

Atlantic. 


Dr  Alan  Radge's  boat, 
along  with  others  compet- 
ing. in  a round-the-world 

yacht  race,  lies  becalmed. 
The  irony  is  that  the  race  is 
the  BT-sponsored  Global 
Challenge. 

Dr  Budge  is  on  board 
BT’s  own  boat,  which 

proudly  bears  the  name  BT 
and  MCI  wanted  give  to 
their  new  global  telecoms 
combine— Concert 

With  due  poetic  symbol- 
ism, Dr  Budge,  Concert  and 
crew  are  marooned  several 
hundred  miles  from  South- 
ampton with  little  -or  no 
chance  of  reaching  shore  by 
tomorrow  morning. 

BT  said  It  began  to  fear  he 
might  not  make  the  agm 


when  the  winds  died  and 
the  fleet  went  a week  be- 
hind schedule. 

News  of  the  stranded  ex- 
ecutive was  flashed  from 
the  race  yesterday  when  it 
emerged  that 1 Concert's 
crew  had,  been  refused  per- 
mission to  airlift  Dr  Budge 
ashore.  Under  race  rates 
only  ill  or  injured  crew 
members  can  be  airlifted 
out. 

International  judges 
ruled  that  winching  off  a 
crew  member  and  taking 
htm  ashore  by  helicopter  to 
attend  an  agm  constituted 
a breach  of  the  rates  and 
would  lead  to  the  Instant 
disqualification  of  Concert, 
which  has  spent  nearly  a 
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year  at  sea  and  is  only 
about  200  miles  from  home. 

Dr  Radge,  described  by 
the  company  as  “a  very 
keen  sailor”,  completed  the 

leg  between  Auckland  and 
Sydney  where  Concert 
fared  badly. 

He  was  determined  to 
hitch  a ride  as  an  unofficial 
crew  member  for  the  last 
leg  from  Boston  only  to  be 
hit  by  the  unusually  calm 
weather. 

Although  due  to  retire 
soon.  Dr  Budge  was  one  of 
the  BT  directors  who  first 
sat  on  the  MCI  board  and 
has  expert  knowledge  on 
the  deal,  which  had  been 
going  well  until  last  Friday 
when  it  emerged  that  MCI 
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were  going  to  make  an  esti- 
mated $L2  bifiton  of  un- 
foreseen losses. 

On  hearing  the  news,  in- 
vestors immediately  wiped 
£2.3  billion  off  BT’s  share 

price. 

Last  night,  the  company 
expressed  hope  that  the 
wind  had  picked  up  suffi- 
ciently to  carry  Dr  Rudge 
back  to  port  in  time. 

Failing  that,  they  were 
gvnmfnfng  the  possibility 
of  a special  audio-link  be- 
tween Concert  and 
Edinburgh. 

Concert  is  currently  lying 
third  in  the  race.  Dr  Rudge 
might  wish  he  was  on  the 
boat  lying  in  10th  position 
: —Pause  to  Remember. 
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‘Fat  cat 
lawyers  railing 
at  the  inequity 
of  court  fees 
do  not  attract 
the  sympathy 
of  the  public’ 


“To  argue  that  court  fees 
act  as  a deterrent  to  litigants 
is  rather  like  arguing  that 
people  are  deterred  from  buy- 
ing a new  motor  car  by  an 
increase  in  vehicle  excise 
duty.  Fat  cat  lawyers  railing 
at  the  inequity  of  court  fees 
do  not  attract  the  sympathy  of 
the  public.” 

Lord  Irvine  is  not  the  only 
QC  In  the  Government  to 
have  commanded  earnings 
around  £1  million  a year. 


Lord  Falconer,  ennobled  to 
become  the  Solicitor  General, 
was  in  that  league,  as  are  sev- 
eral of  the  silks  in  his  former 
chambers.  Fountain  Court, 
one  of  the  leading  commercial 
chambers.  The  top  commer- 
cial silks,  such  as  Anthony 
Grabiner,  Jonathan  Sump- 
tion, Gordon  Pollock  and 
Peter  Scott,  and  tax  silks  in- 
cluding Andrew  Park,  are  all 
thought  to  command  around 
£1  million  a year. 

The  Bar’s  chairman,  Robert 
Owen  QC,  a medical  negli- 
gence specialist  who  does 
much  of  his  work  on  legal  aid, 
said:  “These  sorts  of  figures 
are  earned  at  the  commercial 
Bar.  I don’t  know  who  the 
people  are  who  are  warning 
these  figures.  They  are  not 
people  earning  their  living 
from  public  funds.” 

Lord  Irvine  said  it  was  fair 
to  say  that  very  many  more 
QCs  earned  "fair  and  reason- 
able” incomes  largely  from 
criminal  legal  aid.  The  top 
criminal  silks,  particularly 
those  who  do  fraud,  can  earn 
£200,000-£300,00Q  a year  from 
public  funds,  as  can  the  lead- 
ing QCs  who  appear  in  child 
care  cases.  Lord  Mackay 
planned  to  take  action  to  curb 
QCs’  fees  in  civil  cases,  but 
Lord  Irvine  has  not  yet  con- 
firmed whether  he  will  follow 
through  an  this. 

The  cost  to  the  public  purse 
of  big  criminal  cases  was  for 
too  high,  he  said.  “It  Is  a stag- 
gering fact  that  of  the  total 
criminal  legal  aid  budget  of 
£566  million,  the  top  l per  cent 
of  criminal  cases  consume  24 
per  cent  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture.’’ As  of  last  month,  £13.36 
million  had  been  paid  to  law- 
yers who  acted  in  the  Kevin 
and  Ian  Maxwell  fraud  case. 
The  final  bills  would  not  be 
known  until  early  next  year. 
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Mugging  up  on 
hairy  history 


Simon  Hoggart 


A FRIEND  rang  on  Satur- 
L A day,  barely  able  to  con- 
/ Vain  her  laughter.  “Have 
you  seea  the  Daily  Mail?"  she 
asked.  "There's  a piece  about 
Cheryl  Gilian.  the  Tory  MP. 
Apparently  she  was  mugged 
yesterday  in  her  car. 

"Then  there's  this  quote 
from  her:  They  say  that  in 
moments  of  stress,  your  life 
flashes  before  your  eyes.  But  I 
thought  of  my  fellow  Tory  MP, 
Michael  Fabrlcant* .’’ 

As  regular  readers  know.  I 

am  bound  never  to  mention 
the  MP  for  Lichfield  again, 
and  I shall  stick  to  my 
promise.  But  Ms  G Ulan's 
statement  was  so  arresting 
that  I did  some  research  into 
this  phenomenon,  which  I 
learned  has  baffled  scientists 
down  the  centuries. 

Apparently  second  world 
war  bomber  crews  who  were 
shot  down  and  later  rescued 
from  the  sea  often  described 
bow,  as  they  sank  below  the 
waves,  the  image  of  a fig- 
ure with  an  orange  face,  an 
ingratiating  smile  and  bulging 
eyes  flashed  in  front  of  them. 

“Blimey,  I thought  I was  a 
goner  and  no  mistake,"  said 
Airman  Reg  Tupper  of  Bow.  T 
reckoned  'e  was  one  of  them 
devils,  ready  to  throw  me  into 
the  eternal  flames,  on  account 
of  the  wife 'ad  been  fiddling 
our  rations." 

Alan  Clark  in  The  Donkeys 
(1961)  describes  the  mass  hal- 
lucination known  later  as 
“The  Greaser  of  Mams",  in 
which  thousands  ofBrttlsh 
soldiers,  terrified,  hungry  and 
exhausted,  saw  a vision  of  a 
gigantic  MP  in  a wtg,  which 
changed  from  strawberry 
blonde  to  grey. 

The  superstitious  believed 
this  was  a phantasm  of  the 
Kaiser  and  meant  a German 
breakthrough  was  inevitable. 
Officers  tried  to  explain  that 
the  spectacle  was  either  a 
magic  lantern  trick  by  the 
Boche,  or  else  a premonition 
of  Sycophantic  parliamentary 
questions.  Nevertheless,  hun- 
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Genius  in  need 
of  an  early  night 


Adam  Sweeting 


Ray  Charles 

Royal  Festival  Hall 


RAY  Charles  is  66,  but  he 
seems  so  permanent  that 
be  might  as  well  be  166, 
or 566.  Brought  up  on  a 
healthy  diet  of  blues.  Jazz  and 
R&B,  the  Georgia-born  "leg- 
endary genius  of  soul"  has 
been  able  to  sidestep  neatly 
trends  like  rock  'n'  roll  or 
disco,  and  merely  keep  on  per- 
fecting his  idiosyncratic  in- 
terpretations of  soul  classics 
and  pop  or  country  standards. 

An  evening  with  Ray 
Charles  is  also  an  evening 
with  his  27-piece  backing  en- 
semble, since  the  legendary 
genius  holds  back  his  own  ap- 
pearance until  the  band  have 
worked  up  a bit  of  sweat, 
blown  the  smog  out  of  their 
lungs  and  popped  their  knuck- 
les. Decorously  seated  behind 
monogrammed  music  stands, 
the  Ray  Charles  Orchestra  is  a 
cornucopia  of  brass  play- 
ers. bristling  with  trumpets, 
trombones,  flugelhorns  and 
saxophones  in  various  regis- 
ters. But  after  three  lengthy 
instrumental  numbers 
which  dug  progressively 
deeper  into  big  band  cliche, 
one  began  to  wonder  if  Ray 
himself  had  been  mislaid  by 
the  Heathrow  baggage 
handlers. 

He  was  only  teasing.  In  a 
crimson  shirt  and  bow  tie. 
Charles  was  escorted  to  the 
keyboard  by  an  immense 
minder,  twitching  and  body- 
popping across  the  stage  like  a 
loosely  assembled  robot 
whose  gyroscopes  had  been 
struck  by  Lightning.  Somehow 
be  managed  to  sit  down  and 
start  playing  without  kicking 


Brave  new  title  for  Chris  Smith 


DanGMatar 
Arts  Correspondent 


UNDER  the  Tories  it  was 
known  as  the  Department 
where  Nothing  Happens.  But 
now  the  Department  of 
National  Heritage  is  replaced 
by  the  Department  for  Cul- 
ture, Media  and  Sport 
The  new  department's  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Chris  Smith, 
said  the  change  of  name 
“should  certainly  be  inter- 


Laadr comment,  pogo  8 


The  £&  1997 


‘ETA 
people 
should 
be  lined 


dreds  of  men  fled  and  later 
had  to  fece  firing  squads. 

Records  of  the  Black  Death 
show  that  shortly  before  they 
expired,  many  victims  be- 
| lieved  that  a strange,  almost 
human  figure  was  standing 
over  their  beds.  “Hyssehair 
was  notte  as  menne’s  hair,  but 
was  knotted  and  sewnefrom 
lustrous  threades,"  wrote 
Daniel  Defoe.  In  his  Journal  Of 
The  Plague  Year.  The  appari- 
tion was  known  as  “The  Grim 
Weaver". 

Of  coarse,  all  this  research 
is  wasted,  since  I may  not  men- 
tion Mr  Fabrlcant  again. 
Banned  too  is  his  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  Great  British 
Lavatory,  and  the  news  that  he 
has  tabled  a series  of  ques- 
tions about  Cherie  Blair's 
hairdresser.  This  is  as  if 
David  Blunkett  complained 
about  Channels  reception: 
kind  ofhim.  but  not  his  own 
worst  problem. 

Yesterday,  MPs  (there  was 
no  sign  of  Fabrlcant  In  the 
Chamber,  possibly  he  was 
hanging  round  a hospital. 


scaring  patients)  were  furious 
with  the  BBC. 

They  often  are,  but  this  time 
they  were  even  angrier  than 
usual,  since  leaks  from  Radio 
4 suggest  that  Yesterday  In 
Parliament  may  be  dropped  in 
its  present  form.  I thought  it 
was  a bit  much,  since  there 
were  only  54  MPs  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  time,  or  8 per  cent  of 
all  members.  If  the  debates 

aren't  interesting  pnnngli  fhr 

them,  why  should  the  rest  erf 
us  care? 

Denis  MacShane  (Lab, 
Rotherham)  was  cross  about 
the  loss  of  direct  connection 
between  MPs  and  voters,  with 
debates  not  "filtered  by  the 
distinguished  [sarcasm  here,  I 
suspect]  cohorts  of  scribblers 
and  sketchboys." 

This  struck  a pleasant  his- 
torical note.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury. demand  for  parliamen- 
tary sketches  was  so  great  that 
young  ragamuffin  "sketch 
boys”  would  write  them  at 
great  speed,  then  run  through 
the  streets  selling  copies  at  a 
penny  each  to  toffs  in  silk 
hats,  who  would  sit  in  their 
coffee  houses  and  clubs,  roar- 
ing with  laughter  at  jokes 
about,  say,  Marchmcmt  Vava- 
sour MP,  known  then  as  “The 
FabricantOfOurAge.” 

By  the  way,  the  reason  Ms 
Golan  thought  about  Mickey 
turns  out  to  be.  boringly,  that 
he  had  once  been  mugged  in 
the  same  spot 


preted  as  a change  of  empha- 
sis. We  are  no  longer  a depart- 
ment that  Is  a sideshow  off  to 
the  edge  of  government” 

. The  first  act  of  the  brave 
new  department  was  to  ap- 
point a Creative  Taskforce, 
including  Richard  Branson, 
clothes  designer  Paul  Smith, 
Creation  Records  boss  Alan 
McGee,  and  Gail  Rebock,  the 
chief  executive  of  Random 
House. 
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National  leaders  and  townspeople  follow  the  coffin  of  Miguel  Angel  Blanco  Garrido  through  the  streets  ofErmua 
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Spain  buries  its  martyr 
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Alex  Duval  Smith  reports 
from  the  angry  streets  of  Ermua 
on  the  funeral  of  an  ordinary  man 


his  electric  piano  into  the  au- 
dience, since  his  legs  seem  to 
jerk  and  flail  around  without 
warning  and  without  their 
owner’s  permission. 

Soon  he  was  into  the  mellow 
chords  of  Georgia  an  My  Mind, 
wheezing  and  whooping  the 

lyrics  according  to  his  own 

mysterious  sense  offline  and 
pitch  The  way  Charles  gives 
himself  so  much  room  to 
stretch  notes,  elide  chords  and 
build  in  spaces  where  it  had 

never  occurred  to  you  that 

there  could  be  any.  all  the 
while  remaining  synchronised 
with  the  band,  grows  out  of  the 
mutual  understanding  that 
can  only  emerge  through  de- 
cades of  pounding  the  boards. 

Still,  this  didn't  aeon  to  be 
one  of  the  maestro's  more  in- 
candescent evenings.  He  ap- 
peared restless  and  tetchy,  . 
giving  bis  soundman  an  ear- 
bashing for  turning  his  micro- 
phone up  too  loud,  and  treat- 
ing his  bass  player  to  sarcasm. 
Could  there  be  a hint  of  tyran- 
nical bandleader  behind 
Charles’s  trademark  expres- 
sion of  grinning,  head-thrown- 
back  bliss? 

The  arrival  of  the  five-piece 
Raelettes  seemed  to  cheer  Ray 
up.  though  this  was  probably 
because  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  them  sing  instead 
ofhim.  However,  he  engaged  a 
higher  gear  for  a funky, 
country-soul  treatment  of  I 
Can't  Stop  Loving  You,  and 
put  some  sizzle  into  I Believe 
toMySoul  with  violent  left- 
band  keyboard  flourishes. 
Jost  as  it  seemed  that  the  leg- 
endary etc.  might  be  finding 
the  groove,  the  MC  declared 
that  that  was  an,  folks.  Ah 
well.  Even  genius  sometimes 

needs  an  early  night 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


1GUEL  Angel 
Blanco  Garrido, 
the  murdered 
29-year-old  local 
councillor 
: whose  very  ordinariness  has 
inspired  an  unprecedented 
jshow  of  Spanish  national 
unity  against  the  Basque  sep- 
aratist movement  ETA,  was 
buried  in  his  home  town  yes- 
terday In  an  atmosphere 
seething  with  revenge. 

Combative  rhetoric  from 
the  conservative  prime  minis- 
ter. Jose  Maria  Aznar,  in  a 
1 live  television  address  in  the 
! hours  before  the  funeral. 

! foiled  to  defuse  the  anger  of 
thousands  of  people  lining  the 
streets  of  Ermua,  an  indus- 
trial dormitory  town  30  miles 
east  of  Bilbao  in  northern 
Spain,  populated  almost  en- 
tirely by  non-Basques. 

All  over  Spain  people  ob- 
served 10  minutes  silence  at 
noon,  standing  still  on  the 
pavements  and  in  offices. 
Traffic  came  to  a halt 
Before  travelling  to  Ermua 
with  dozens  of  national  digni- 
taries for  the  funeral  of  his 
I Popular  Party  councillor.  Mr 


Aznar  promised  an  immedi- 
ate crackdown  on  terrorism 
and  warned  of  "painfbl  days 
ahead". 

Blanco's  execution  on  Sat- 
urday, after  the  government 
refhsed  to  compromise  with 
his  ETA  kidnappers,  has  met 
with  total  revulsion.  ETA  ig- 
nored pleas  for  his  release 
from  the  Pope  and  Amnesty 
International  and  persevered 
with  its  demand  for  500  pris- 
oners, jails  throughout  Spain, 
to  be  moved  to  the  Basque 
country. 

The  reaction  has  given  Mr 
Aznar  and  his  hardline  inte- 
rior minister,  Jaime  Mayor 
Orqja.  carte  blanche  for  a 
clampdown. 

‘Those  who  only  know  how 
to  kill,  those  who  only  know 
how  to  kidnap,  will  continue 
to  do  it  but  ...  without  a 
doubt  we  are  going  to  win," 
Mr  Aznar  said  on  television. 

Despite  their  apparent 
unity,  the  Spanish  are  divid- 
ed about  the  best  way  of  de- 
feating ETA,  the  30-year-old 
separatist  group  with  Jesuit 
roots  which  won  its  spurs 
fighting  the  Franco  dictator- 
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Blanco’s  body  lies  in  state  in  the  city  hall  ofUrmea 


ship  but  is  widely  seen  to 
have  swopped  ideology  for 
banditry.  Ten  people  have 
died  in  its  attacks  and  execu- 
tions this  year. 

As  friends  and  relatives  of 
Blanco  Garrido  bore  his  red- 
draped  oak  coffin  into  the 
Church  of  Santiago  Apostol 
yesterday,  thousands  lining 
the  streets  clapped  in  defiant 
unison, 

With  for  greater  anger  than 
in  the  peace  rallies  which 
have  filled  Spanish  city 


squares  in  the  last  three  days, 
people  of  all  ages  chanted, 
“Miguel,  Miguel”  and  "Hijos 
dePuta”  (sons  of  bitches). 

Above  them,  from  virtually 


every  window,  hong  pieces  of 
tb  Mack  rib- 


white  cloth  with 
bons  in  the  centre.  The  peace 
symbol  here,  introduced  by 
the  cross-parly  Gesto  por  la 
Paz  (Gesture  for  Peace)  move- 
ment, is  a blue  ribbon.  Since 
last  week  it  has  been  black. 

The  walls  were  covered 
with  photographs  of  Blanco 


Garrido.  Posters  from  last 
week  carried  the  words  "Mi- 
guel. we  are  waiting  for  you"; 
the  new  ones  said;  “You  will 
always  be  in  our  hearts." 

It  is  the  Basque  people  who 
have  also  given  Spain  its  new 
peace  sign:  three  daps  of  the 
bands  followed  by  out- 
stretched palms  feeing  up- 
wards. It  means:  I,  unlike 
you,  [ETA]  do  not  have  blood 
on  my  hands.  But  in  Emma's 
streets  yesterday  it  had  all  the 
resonance  of  a war  drum. 

• The  ETA  people  should  be 
lined  up  and  shot  in  the  back, 
just  like 'They  do  with  their 
victims,"  said  Amaya  Azkoiti. 
a young  factory  worker  in  foe 
crowd  outside  the  church. 

“Spanish  juries  are  too  eas- 
ily pressurised,  too  slow  and 
too  weak.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  make  our  own  justice. 
It  is  going  to  get  nasty  here," 
said  her  friend  Conchi  Rios. 

Her  husband  Jesu  said:  “It 
Is  time  for  an  eye-for-an-eye, 
pure  unadulterated  revenge.  I 
am  a socialist  but  I do  not  see 
that  the  normal  course  of  jus- 
tice can  do  anything  to  stop 
these  people.  I am  Spanish 
first,  Basque  second.  ETA  do 
not  represent  me  or  anyone 
here.” 

Marco  Alonso  Arizmendi,  a 
retired  chauffeur,  said:  The 
things  which  need  to  be  done 
to  stop  the  carnage  are  thing 


you  cannot  do  In  a democ- 
racy. We  know  who  they  are, 
we  have  seen  them  in  their 
demonstrations.  We  can  get 
them." 

In  Ermua  and  throughout 
Spain  the  people  have  began 
their  revenge  against  ETA’s 
political  wing.  Henri  Batasuna, 
which  sits  in  foe  regional  and 
national  parliaments. 

The  burnt-out  remains  of 
its  offices  in  Ermua  are  Just 
one  of  dozens  of  expressions 
of  the  anger  and  frustration. 

Inside  the  church,  Mr  Az- 
nar.  Grown  Prince  Felipe  and 
other  dignitaries  beard  the 
Bishop  of  Bilbao,  Ricardo 
Rlanquez.  deliver  a call  for 
harmony  — “not  vengeance, 
not  fear,  but  all  hands 
together  to  build  peace". 

But  the  PA  system  set  up  to 
relay  the  funeral  service  to 
the  streets  was  not  working. 

Even  though  the  spokes- 
men of  Basque  parties  have 
widely  proclaimed  the  death 
of  ETA,  and  despite  the  anger 
in  foe  region,  nothing  could 
be  more  uncertain. 

ETA  continues  to  Find  sup- 
port among  disenchanted 
youth  and  it  “revolutionary 
tax"  still  intimidates  local 
businesses. 


Violence  gnaws  at  ETA 
EfoBne,  page  7j 
Leader  comment  patfe  8 


Old  Tories  just  fade  away 


Clare  Longrlfig 


“T 


HERE  is  only  one 
thing  in  the  world 
worse  than  being 
talked  about,  and  that  is 
I not  being  talked  about” 

| Exiled  Tories  will  feel  the 
sting  of  Oscar  Wilde’s 
I words  this  month  on  publi- 
cation of  the  1997  edition  of  | 
International  Who’s  Who. 

Jonathan  Altken  has 
| been  excised  by  the  trusty 
axe  of  reputation.  “He 
hasn't  really  done  an.  enor- 
: mous  amount”  said  editor 
! Richard  Fltzwllllams.  “We 
, have  a policy  of  cutting  out 
anyone  who  won’t  do  any- 
thing significant  In  the 
following  year.” 

Among  those  fading  into 
obscurity  are  the  former 
agriculture  secretary, 
Douglas  Hogg,  nnseated 
Civil  Service  minister 
Roger  Freeman,  and  former 
foreign  office  minister 
David  Davis.  “Oar  reasons 
for  cutting  people  out  are 
quite  uninteresting,”  said 
Mr  FitzwflHams.  The  main 
'test  is  that  yon  wouldn’t 


IN:  Kate  Winslet 
OUT:  Douglas  Hogg 


remember  their  names.” 

Nell  Hamilton  was  “never 
prominent  enough  to  go  in.” 
Martin  Bell,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  made  the  grade, 
both  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  journalism,  and 
because  he  has  shot  into  the 
political  limelight. 

However,  the  editor  in- 
sists that  entries  are  not 
screened  for  moral  probity. 
“We  don’t  take  a view.  Eric 
Cantona  is  included  but  not 
because  of  his  flying  kick  to 
a spectator,  and  Paul  Gas- 
coigne is  in.  not  because  of 
bis  wife  beating,  but  be- 
cause they  are  both  fine 
footballers." 

It  Is  a good  year  for  Brit- 


ain. with  figures  from  fash- 
ion, cinema  and  broadcast- 
ing attesting  to  the  continu- 
ing international  appeal  of 
“Cool  Britannia” 

Shallow  Grave-diggers 
Ewan  McGregor  and  Chris 
Ecclestone  are  joined  by 
Kate  Winslet  and  English 
Patient  director  Anthony 
MtogfaeUa. 

Angular  model  Stella 
Tennant  joins  a raft  of  Brit- 
ish designers  including  bad 
boy  and  Givenchy 
couturier  Alexander 
McQ.ueen,  Lee  Copper- 
wheat  and  Pamela  Blxm- 
ddl  Ally  Capellino,  and 
Wayne  and  Gerardine  Hem- 
ingway from  Red  or  Dead. 

British  pop  will  have  to 
wait  till  next  yean  the 
Spice  Girls,  Manic  Street 
Preachers  and  Radiohead 
are  under  consideration. 
“We  have  to  beware  of 
ephemera."  said  Mr  Fltz- 
williams-  “Last  year  we 
were  caught  out  by  Take 
That,  who  split  up  just  as 
we  were  going  to  press.  Of 
course  Gary  Barlow  sur- 
vived, but  Mark  Owen  was. 
removed  at  proof  stage.” 


cl  loved  Lee ...  I couldn’t  have  killed  him’ 


j continued  from  page  1 

Earlier.  Ms  Andrews  told 
the  court  that  she  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  by  swallow- 
ing 200  pills  days  after  Mr 
Harvey's  death  because  “I  felt 
I had  no  future."  She  said  she 
still  has  suicidal  feelings  from 
time  to  time. 

The  court  heard  that  Ms 
I Andrews,  who  had  been  hav- 
ing  a relationship  for  Mr  Har- 
vey for  almost  three  years, 
| had  an  abortion  In  September 
1995. 

The  court  heard  that  she 
had  asked  Mr  Harvey  to  leave 
her  home  In  Alvechorch  on  at 
least  three  occasions  and 
police  had  had  to  intervene  at 


least  twice  during  their  rows. 

Ms  Andrews  said:  "It  was  a 
very  loving  relationship.”  But 
she  later  told  the  court  “He 
[Mr  Harvey]  was  jealous,  pos- 
sessive. quick-tempered  and 
violent” 

Prosecutor  David  Crlgman, 
QC.  cross-examining  Ms  An- 
drews, accused  her  of  to  lying 
to  police  about  foe  alleged 
road  rage  attack.  “The  other 
car  is  a phantom.  It  does  not 
exist,”  he  said. 

Mr  Crlgman  accused  Ms 
Andrews  of  deliberately  mis- 
leading police  by  not  telling 
them  that  she  had  been  row- 
ing with  Mr  Harvey  in  the 
hours  leading  up  to  his 


and  of  lying  to  police  about 
foe  route  the  couple  took 
home  from  the  pub. 

Ms  Andrews  replied  that 
she  did  not  refer  to  any  rows 
and  was  confused  about  the 
route  because  foe  was  in 
shock. 

Mr  Crigman  said:  ‘‘You 
may  have  been  shocked,  but 
you  were  shocked  at  what  you 
had  done.  It’s  at  the  heart  of 
this  case  that  you  and  he  had 
a relationship  that  erupted  in 
increasing  levels  of  violence. 

' “When  the  explosion  began 
to  develop  between  you  and 
Lee  Harvey  there  was  no 
holding  it.” 

The  case  continues. 
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Gays  win 
sexat 

16  battle 


Bwren  HacAskfH 
and  Michael  White 


THE  Government  sig- 
nalled yesterday  it 
will  still  contest  in 
the  European 
courts  a move  to 
legalise  homosexuality  in  the 
armed  forces,  in  spite  of  drop- 
ping a nimtlar  action  over  the 
age  of  consent 
Gay  rights  campaigners, 
who  hold  high  hopes  that 
Labour  in  government  win 
prove  more  liberal  than  the 
Tories,  celebrated  the  Gov- 
ernment’s dropping  of 
opposition  to  a case  in  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  on  the  age  of  consent 
for  homosexuals. 

. But  campaigners,  had  to 
temper  their  enthusiasm 
when  it  emerged  that  hopes  of 
an  early  Commons  vote  on 
reducing  the;  age  .of?  consent 
from  is  to  16  were  receding. 

Their  enthusiasm  was  far- 
ther diluted  when  the  Minis- 
try of  Defence  indicated  it 
win  press  ahead  with  a case 
In  fee  European  Court  of  Jus- 
tice brought  by  a farmer 
naval  officer  who  wants  an 
end  to  discrimination  in  the 
armed  forces. 

The  MoD  apposes  homosex- ! 
uality  in  the  armed  forces,  ar- 
guing it  is  had  for  morale. 

Peter  TatcheD.  spokesman  > 
for  the  gay  rights  group  Out- 
Rage,  said:  “It  is  very  odd  that 
the  Government  is  now  sup- ' 
porting  gay  equality  on  the 
age  of  consent  in  fee  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights 
but  opposing  gay  equality  in 
fee  armed  forces  in  fee  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice.” 

Welcoming  the  decision  on 
fee  age  of  consent,  he  said:  “It 
Is  wrong  feat  16-  and  27-year- 
old  gay  men  are  treated  as 


criminals  and  threatened 
with  the  possibility  of  up  to 
two  years’ jaiL” 

In  the  last  Commons  vote  in 
February  1994.  MPs  voted  to 
reduce  the  age  of  consent 
from-21  to  18. 

Although  Conservative 
MPs  yesterday  condemned 
the  prospect  of  it  being 
reduced  to  16,  there  is  no  ob- 
vious opportunity  for  a free 
vote  in  the  next  year  or  two. 

The  Government  stressed 
its  neutrality:  it  was  only 
offering  a free  vote,  not 
recommending  reduction  to 
16.  It  had  decided  not  to 
amend  fee  law  to  lower  fee 
age  of  homosexual  consent  to 
16  even  though  its  out-of- 
court  settlement  in  the  Euro- 
pean Court  amounted  to  an 
admission  that  the  law  will 
not  be  enforced  against  16-  to 
16-year-olds. 

Whitehall  officials  con- 
firmed there  are  no  plans  to 
allow  MPs  to  vote  — as  the 
: Labour  majority  would  be  cer- 
i tain  to  — to  amend  the  Crime 
; and  Disorder  Bill  to  reverse 
i the  1994  Commons  vote  which 
, lowered  sexual  rights  for  gays 
from  21  to  only  18.  . 

With  all  three  main  party 
leaders  — including  the. 
Tories’  William  Hague  — 
backing  a lower  age,  minis- 
ters believe  the  change  will 
came  in  time,  but  are  in  no 
rush  to  intervene,  wary  of  the 
political  minefield  they  would 
be  entering. 

While  they  are  abandoning 
the  Tory  government's 
defence  in  the  case  brought  to 
the  European  Court  wife  the 
backing  of  the  gay  rights 
group  Stonewall,  they  are  per- 
sisting in  fighting  cases 
brought  for  wrongful  dis- 
missal by  gays  forced  out  of 
fee  armed  services. 

The  European  Court  case  is 
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Contacts  with 
Sinn  Fein  not 
ended,  admits 
Mowlam 


David  Sharrocfc 
Ireland  Correspondent 


UNIONISTS  reacted 
angrily  yesterday  to 
an  admission  by  the 
Northern  Ireland 
Secretary,  Mo  Mowlam,  feat 
contacts  wife  Sinn  Fein  hare 
continued  in  spite  of  previous 
assurances  that  they  were  at 
an  end. 

Ms  Mowlam  told  BBC  Radio 
Ulster’s  Talkback  programme 
that  three  telephone  calls  had 
been  made  by  Sinn  Fein  to 
her  officials  during  which 
they  talked  for  a “length  of 
time”.  She  said  she  had  also 
seen  the  draft  of  a letter  then 
sent  to  Sinn  Fein. 

Last  month.  Tony  Blair 
swore  all  contact  with  the 
party  had  been  cut  off  alter 
the  IRA's  murder  of  two 
policemen.  Since  assuming 
power.  Mr  Blair  and  Ms  Mow- 
lam have  promised  at  least 
five  times  that  they  would 
move  on  without  the  Provi- 
sionals if  the  ceasefire  was 
not  restored  immediately. 

But  Ms  Mowlam  Insisted 
yesterday  that  fee  resumed 
contact  was  purely  to  clarify 
the  terms  for  involvement  in 
talks  on  the  fiiture  of  North- 
ern Ireland. 

“Tony  Blair  and  1 have 
made  clear  all  along  that 
what's  important  is  that  Sinn 
Fein  cannot  give  any  excuse 
that  we  have  not  clarified  our 
position.  We’re  not  negotiat- 
ing. it’s  not  a long  drawn-out 
process  in  any  sense  at  all. 

“There’s  a time  for  the  talks 
to  continue  and  we're  not,  I’m 
not,  talking  to  them,  we're  not 
negotiating,  but  if  they  genu- 
inely want  clarification  and 
my  officials  said  they  did, 
then  that  will  happen,”  she 
said. 

A Northern  Ireland  Office 
spokesman  later  confirmed 
that  Sinn  Fein  had  also  sent 
the  Prime  Minister  two  let- 
ters. the  first  on  June  20.  four 
days  alter  fee  Lurgan  kill- 
ing. 

A written  reply  had  been 
sent  to  Sinn  Fein  on  July  9. 
which  would  be  published 
when  the  contacts  were  over. 
Ms  Mowlam -SaidL 
At  the  weekend,  the  Ulster 
Unionist  leader,  David  Trim- 
ble, accused  Ms  Mowlam  of 
“wishful  thinking”  in  hoping 
for  a new  and  unequivocal 
IRA  ceasefire. 

The  Democratic  Unionist  | 


Chris  Morris,  who  took  the  Government  to  the  European  Court  over  the  gay  age  of  consent  photograph:  garhy  weaser 


There  was 
just  a feeling 
that  the  law 
was  making 
coming  out 
even  more 
difficult’ 

Chris  Morris 
Gay  campaigner 


regarded  as  “bowing  to  the  in- 
evitable”-, but  abandonment 
of  fee  .military  cases  might 
trigger  the  kind  of  row  with 
the  top  brass  which  disfig- 
ured President  Clinton's 
early  months  in  office  in  1982. 

Officials  say  they  are  not 
implicitly  warning  the  police 
not  to  prosecute  16-  to  16-year- 
olds.  But  that  is  fee  conclu- 
sion chief  constables  seem 
likely  to  draw. 

Tpfurther  increase  minis- 
terial caution,  senior  minis- 
ters hold  differing  views,  with 
Ann  Taylor  and  David  Blun- , 
kett  voting  for  18  in  1994.  As 


CHRIS  Morris  still  won’t 
say  if  he  broke  the  law 
by  taking  a gay  lover  at  16, 
writes  Maggie  O’Kane.  “1 
weighed  it  np  and  I asked 
myself  would  I risk  coming 
out  and  going  to  prison  by 
saying  I broke  the  law  by 
having  under-age  sex.  I 
decided  no.” 

No.  but  he  did  decide  to 
embark  on  a risky  two-year 
battle  before  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights.  A 
battle  for  gay  men  in  Brit- 
ain to  have  the  age  of  con- 
sent lowered  to  16. 

Mr  Morris,  now  18,  is  still 


wife  fax  hunting,  where  fee 
cabinet  has  no  official  policy 
that  does  not  amount  to  a 
split  But  Tony  Blair  will 
move  carefully. 

Tory  MP  for  Maidstone, 
Ann  Widdecombe,  a former 
Home  Office  minister,  in- 
sisted the  Government  ought 
to  continue  to  defend  the 
European  Court  case.  -’T 
would  have  preferred  the 
Government  to  have  stuck  to 
the  law  the  British  Parlia- 
ment decided  it  wanted  rather 
than  to  have  caved  in.” 
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at  school  in  west  London 
and  plans  to  sit  his  A levels 
next  year.  Yesterday  he 
talked  about  h is  delight  at 
the  news  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  allow  a free  vote 
on  lowering  the  age  of  con- 
sent He  went  ahead  with 
the  action  because  he 
believed  the  Government 
had  a case  to  answer  in.lts 
treatment  of  gay  men.  “I 
did  it  on  the  basis  of  equal- 
ity. To  say  that  to  have  sex 
at  16  was  not  criminal. 

“I  was  16.  There  was  no 
big  love  story  — just  a feel- 
ing that  the  law  was  mak- 


ing coming  out.  which  is 
really  difficult  for  young 
gay  men.  even  more  diffi- 
cult by  making  sex  Illegal.” 

He  went  to  the  European 
court  with  the  support  of 
his  mother.  He  has  no  con- 
tact with  his  father.  Mr 
Morris  says  he  has  also  had 
the  support  of  many  of  his 
school  friends. 

He  insists,  there  is  no  dis- 
appointment at  losing  the 
opportunity  to  fight  the  gay 
rights  battle  in  the  Euro- 
pean Court.  *Tm  much  hap- 
pier that  it  will  be  decided 
in  Britain.” 


Party  deputy  leader  Peter 
Robinson  said  “It  exemplifies 

the  lies  and  deceit  that  this 
government  is  clearly  en- 
gaged in. 

"The  Government  is  negoti- 
ating wife  fee  IRA  ...  their 
aim  is  to  do  a deal  with  the 
gunmen.  Sinn  Fein- ERA  have 
been  having  last  chances  for 
decades  . . . the  Government 
will  make  sure  that  the  train, 
if  it  leaves  on  September  15,  Is 
going  so  slow  and  malting  so 
many  stops  along  fee  way 
that  Sinn  Fein  will  be  able  to 
catch  up  wife  It.” 

Reg  Kmpey.  a senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Ulster  Unionist's 
talks  team,  said:  “It's  as  near 
negotiations  as  makes  no  dif- 
ference and  1 think  that  Is 
undermining  our  ability  to 
trust  this  government” 


She  sighed:  ‘I’m 
sick  of  people 
not  telling 
me  the  truth’ 


Ms  Mowlam  made  fee  ad- 
mission during  an  awkward 
hour-long  radio  phone-in.  She 
sighed  audibly  during  ex- 
changes with  Garvaghy  Resi- 
dents' spokesman  Breandan 
MacCionniath  and  snapped: 
‘Tm  sick  of  people  not  telling 
the  truth.” 

She  accused  civil  servants 
of  leaking  a government  docu- 
ment about  the  Garvaghy 
Road  march  with  fee  inten- 
tion of  damaging  her.  “Yes.  I 
have  a problem.”  she  said. 
“But  I'm  determined  to  keep 
going  and  if  they  keep  leaking 
I will  get  them  in  the  end.” 

The  Stormont  talks  resume 
today  with  no  sign  that  fee 
decommissioning  issue  has 
been  satisfactorily  resolved. 
Sinn  Fein  yesterday  said  they 
remained  concerned  that 
while  It  had  been  set  aside  for 
fee  commencement  of  talks, 
there  was  still  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  would  not  be  res- 
urrected at  a later  stage. 

The  Ulster  Unionists  are 
seeking  reassurances  that 
practical  decommissioning 
will  take  place  swiftly  in  tan- 
dem with  fee  talks  as  their 
price  for  staying  in  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  understood  feat  a 
deadline  of  July  23  — next 
Wednesday  — has  been  set  to 
resolve  the  matter. 


Mansion  raises  $2 .6m  for  OJ  debtors 


Christopher  Re«d 
In  Los  Angeles 


THE  mansion  where  O.  J. 
Simpson  lived  with  his 
murdered  ex-wife  Nicole 
in  the  opulent  Los  Angeles 
suburb  of  Brentwood  was 
bought  for  $2.63  million  at 
auction  yesterday  to  help  pay 
his  debts. 

. The  successful  bidder  was 
fee  hank  which  foreclosed  his 
mortgage  because  Mr  Shop- 
son  could  no  longer  afford  the 
repayment  There  were  only 
two  other  bids.  . , 

Nicole's  parents  and  fee 
family  of  Ron  Goldman,  fee 
K-year-cdd  waiter  killed  wife 
her  in  the  front  garden  of  her 
nearb7  home  in  June  1994, 
won  $33J>  million  in  February 
in  a civil  case  in  which  a jury 
found  Mr  Simpson  "liable” 
for  the  double  murder.  He 
was  acquitted  in  an  earlier 
criminal  trial. 

The  bank  and  the  tax  au- 
thorities will  get  the  first  bite 
at  the  sale  money,  and  little 
may  be  left  for  fee  bereaved 
families.  The  property  was  es- 
timated to  be  worth  at  least 
$4  mfiUon  — possibly  more, 
because  of  its  notoriety. 

Mr  Simpson,  aged  SO,  has 
lost  all  his  valuable  posses- 


If 
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Simpson’s  ‘dream  home’,  auctioned  to  pay  his  debts 


sions,  including  his  Bentley 
and  Ferrari,  but  recently  dis- 
closed that  he  is  living  on 
$25,000  a month  from  a 
$3.2  million  pension  trust 
fond  which  cannot  be  touched 
by  fee  lawyers  representing 
the  Goldmans  and  Browns. 


He.  shared  fee  house  with 
I his  two  children  by  Nicole.’ 
Sydney,  aged  11,  and  Justin, 
eight.  He  has  yet  to  find  an- 
other permanent  home  but 
has  denied  rumours  that  he 
wants  to  live  abroad. 

Mr-  Simpson  bought  the 


G^OOsqft  pseudo-Tudor  man- 
sion 20  years  ago.  It  has  five 
bedrooms  and  six  bathrooms, 
waterfalls,  a tennis  court,  and 
an  Olympic-sized  swimming 
pool,  where  his  toddler 
daughter  by  his  first  wife. 
Marguerite,  was  drowned. 

A big  selling  point  was  i 
thought  to  be  fee  guest  house  | 
where  the  aspiring  actor ! 
Brian  “Kato’’  Kaelln  lived 
rent  free.  On  the  murder  | 
night  he  beard  loud  thumps 
ranting  from  the  outside  air  t 
conditioner,  a noise  the  prose- 1 
eution  said  was  Mr  Simpson 
crashing  into  it  as  he  rushed 
back  from  fee  killings. 

After  his  first  divorce,  Mr 
Simpson  brought  fee  young 
Nicole  Brown  there,  and  she 
lavishly  re-deco  ratedit  When 
his  football  career  ended  and 
he  became  a firm  actor,  they 
added  a screening  room. 

“It  was  his  dream  home,” 
said  Elaine  Young,  the  estate 
agent  who  sold  it  to  him  in 
1977.  “He  totally  loved  It.  He 
had  been  looking  for  two 
years  and  said  he  would 
never  need  to  see  another 
one.  This  was  it." 

But  in  a recent  interview 
with  CNN,  Mr  Simpson 
played  down  his  devotion  to 
the  house.  “Life  moves  on,” 
he  reflected. 


O 


K can  ruin  careers,  wreck  relationships,  cause 
physical  pain  and  even  lead  to  suicide.  And  far 
from  declining,  it  is  reaching  epidemic  proportions 
because  people  are  losing  social  skills. 
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With  summer  here,  it’s  time  to  get  active  and 
have  fun.  Holland  & Barrett  stock  a wide  range  of 
oils  to  supplement  your  diet.  We  like  to  ensure  that 
whatever  you’re  doing,  you  do  it  in  the  best  of  health. 

Holland  & Barrett  have  been  Britain's  leading  healthfood 
experts  for  over  75  years,  so  we’re  in  a good  position  to  help  you. 

We’ve  a huge  range  of  top  quality  natural  remedies, 
vitamins,  heahhfoods  and  dietary  supplements  on  our  shelves, 
selected  for  their  quality  and  value  for  money;  and  our  highly 
trained  branch  staff  are  always  pleased  to  help  you  make  an 
informed  choice. 

Because  we’re  pledged  to  offer  you  the  best  for  less,  every 
month  there  are  great  new  deals. 

So  call  into  Holland  & Barrett  for  your  healthy  eating  - and 
the  best  value  under  the  sun. 


Holland  & Barrett 
Evening 
Primrose  Oil 
lg  365*8 
WAS  £29.99 

NOW  £19.99 
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Holland  & Barrett 
Multivitamins 
& Minerals  OAD 

365 's 

WAS  £8.99 

NOW  £4.49 


HALF  PRICE 
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£5.99 
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Aloe  Vera  Juice 
Double  Strength 
500ml 
WAS  £739 

NOW  £5.99 
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Vitamin  C 
OAD 
lg  180’s 
WAS  £14.49 

NOW  £9.49 
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Quality,  range  and  value  for  a healthier  way  of  life 
OVER  400  STORES  NATIONWIDE 

Offers  subject  to  availability  until  1M8/V7.  Pre- savings  prices  charged  at  most  Hotline!  Sc  Burnt  stores. 


Health  Perception 
Gincosamine  Sulphate  30's 

+33%  EXTRA  FREE 
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St  T ropez  noli' 
Al  Fayed’s  pri\ 


Kamaf  Ahmad 


Buckingham  Palace 
gave  Its  backing  to 
Princess  Diana's  con- 
troversial stay  with 
Mobamed  Al  Payed  yesterday 
in  an  attempt  to  deftise  a 
deepening  row  over  the  her 
choice  erf  holiday  companion. 

Zn  a statement  the  palace 
said  that  the  Queen  was  tally 
informed  about  the  trip. 
-There  is  an  amicable  relation- 
ship between  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  about  the 
care  of  their  children.” 

Diana,  who  is  on  holiday 
with  Prince  William  and 
Prince  Harry,  was  photo- 
graphed with  her  arm  around 
Mr  Al  Payed,  the  owner  of 
Harrods,  cm  his  yacht  in  St 
Tropez  bay.  She  was  later 
wn  talking  on  a mobile  tele- 
phone on  the  roof  of  his  villa. 

A number  of  backbench 
Conservative  MPs  criticised 
the  close  association  between 
the  princess  and  Mr  Al  Fayed, 
who  was  associated  with  the 
downfall  of  farmer  Tory  MPs 
Neil  Hamilton,  Tim  Smith 
and  Jonathan  Aitken.  A 
spokesman  tar  her  office  said 
that  she  had  been  upset  by  the 
controversy.' This  is  a long- 
standing family  friendship. 
The  princess's  Dither  was  a 
very  good  friend  of  Mr  Al 
Failed." 

Diana  flew  to  the  south  of 


Proxice  at  the  weekend  in  aiet 
belonging  to  Mr  Al  Fayed  a 
aviation  company.  She  and 
the  princes  are  saying  at «» 
villa,  which  has  two  swim- 
ming pools  and  a private 
beach, 

a spokesman  tor  Mr  Al 
Payed  said:  "The  tass  about 
this  holiday  is  nonsensical. 
Mr  Al  Faytd  wanted  to  give 
the  princess  a private  holiday 
for  both  Camilles.  He  arranged 
it  discreetly.  "The  princess 
has  kmwn  Mr  Al  Payed  for 
many  years.  Lord  and  Lady 
Spencer  were  very  close 


‘She  might  be 
advised  to  choose 
her  friends  more 
selectively* 


friends  and  supporters  of  Mr 
Al  Fayed.” 

Diana's  friendship  with  Mr 
Al  Fayed  goes  back  to  1985 
when  he  took  over  Harrods. 
He  has  supported  Centrepolnt 
and  the  English  National  Bal- 
let. two  groups  Diana 
remained  patron  of  after  her 
divorce.  When  a book  of  the 
store's  history  was  launched 
in  1991  Diana's  Cither  made 
one  of  the  speeches. 

Conservative  MPs  again 
questioned  Diana’s  political  i 


anrannw.  month  a* 

princ®ss  was'  critteftad  ygar 
mhingfcw^jwoata  **  Mr* 

Own,  thi  rum  «bwR  n m 

man.  and  thafchad  to  pulotet 
of  a via  ft  to  the 
man*  after  it 
bring  wo  paUtiofc---. 

"J  don't  thlnk  tt  mf  fvr 
sensible  of  her  to  tfrahand 
this  yacht  because  thfc  v i«n» 
quite  dead?  iw&mmM. 
figure."  m 
MPfor  Billerica? 

Sheww  supported  by  Lwr- 
ence  Robertson,  the  2n*yMP 
tar  Tewkesbury^  ”1  think  the 
does  ha to  some  raspotstibU- 
itles  if  she  is  bringing  up  the 
heir  to  the  throne  and  the 
might  be  advised  to  chora 
her  friends  more  selectively.*' 

Conservative  MPs  are  also 
unhappy  at  _ what  tiny,  sea  as 
an  increasingly  friendly 
relationship  between  Pritee 
Charles  and  tbeGkrrenitaatt. 

Yesterday  the  Prince  sat  be- 
side Donald  Dewar,  the  Scot- 
tish Secretary,  at  a presenta- 
tion in  Glasgow  tor  volunteers 
from  the  Prince’s  Trust 

Both  Che  Prince  and  Mr 
Dewar  brushed  aside  sugges- 
tions that  Charles  was  becom- 
ing too  sympathetic  to 
Labour's  cause.  "I'm  de- 
lighted that  the  Government 
is  considering  some  of  the  les- 
sons learned  by  my  pro- 
gramme.” the  prince  said. 
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Tf  tobacco  were  introduced  today  it  would  not  stand  the  remotest  chance  of  being  a legal  product,’  minister  says 
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Cancer  ward  warning 


BA  peace  hopes  grow  as 
suspension  threat  ends 


Government  to  phase  out  sports 
sponsorship  to  help  discourage 
‘trendy  youngsters’  from  smoking 


wsw~w 


smoking  {/ 


Chris  MThflt 

Medical  Correspondent 


Tobacco  sponsor- 
ship is  to  be  phased 
out  and  the  legal 
age  tar  buying  ciga- 
rettes could  be 
raised  from  16  to  18  in  an  at- 
tempt "to  stop  today's  trendy 
youngsters  .filling  tomorrow’s 
cancer  wards",  Tessa  Jowell 
the  public  health  minister, 
announced  yesterday. 

New  figures  from  the  Office 
for  National  Statistics  tar  1996 
showed  that  at  15,  28  per  cent 
of  boys  and  33  per  cent  of  girls 
were  regular  smokers.  In 
1982,  24  per  cent  of  boys  of 
this  age  were  smokers  as 
were  25  per  cent  of  girls. 

Mb  Jowell  told  an  antl- 
smoking  summit  in  London 
that  steps  would  be  taken  to 
protect  sports  and  the  arts 
from  any  damage  caused  by  a 
ban  on  sponsorship. 

Richard  Branson,  head  of 
the  Virgin  group,  promised 
that  his  companies  would 
pick  up  the  cost  or  stage  alter- 
native events  if  tobacco  com- 
panies pulled  out  of  sponsor- 
ing Grand  Prix  racing  or 
cricket. 

Ms  Jowell  said  a white 
paper  on  action  to  reduce 
smoking  would  be  included  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  at  the 
next  session  of  parliament  in 
October  1998.  "I  dread  the 


thought  of  today’s  trendy 
youngsters  filling  tomorrow's 
cancer  wards.  If  tobacco  were 
introduced  today  it  would  not 
stand  the  remotest  chance  of 
being  a legal  product  It  is  the 
only  product  which  kills  if 
used  as  the  manufacturers  in- 
tend. There  is  no  safe  level  of 
smoking,  and  no  defence  for  a 
product  which  first  - hooks 
people  and  then  kills  them  off 
at  a rate  of  120,000  a year  in 
the  UK  alone.” 

Ms  Jowell  said  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  “issuing  a 
stream  of  edicts  from  the 
safety  of  some  moral  and 
medical  bunker”  but  Its  anti- 
smoklng  policies  had  public 
support  "We  want  to  put  in 
place  a range  of  complemen- 
tary measures.  But  we  want 
to  make  certain  these  are  the 
right  measures  — we  don't 
want  to  cause  unintended 
damage  to  other  areas  of 
national  life. 

“We  want  to  see  an  end  to 
tobacco  advertising  In  the 
form  of  sports  sponsorship, 
but  we  don’t  want  to  damage 
the  sports  themselves  or  the 
enjoyment  of  millions  of 
people.  We  are  concerned 
about  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  but  we  don't  want  to 
heap  burdens  on  small 
businesses.” 

Sports  and  arts  sponsorship 
by  tobacco  companies  would 
be  phased  out  to  allow  recipi- 
ents to  find  alternative  spon- 


Pefcentage  of  is-yaap-old  boys 
and  girts  smoking  regularly 
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Percentage  of  men  and  women  smoUng  reguJarty 


' Women; 
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sors.  Extra  help  would  be  fo- 
cused on  helping  the  poor  stop 
smoking,  as  cigarette  con- 
sumption was  increasingly  a 
habit  of  the  least  well  oft 

"We  must  help  those  who 
are  poor  defend  themselves 
against  tobacco.  Welfare  to 
health  is  part  of  welfare  to 
work,”  she  said. 

Ms  Jowell  confirmed  that 


the  Government  would  look 
at  raising  the  legal  age  to  buy 
cigarettes.  "You  have  to  be  18 
to  buy  alcohol  but  only  16  to 
buy  cigarettes.  Why?" 

Clearer  information  on 
packets  about  the  additives  in 
cigarettes  would  also  be  con- 
sidered, as  would  the  idea  of  a 
levy  on  tobacco  profits  to 
fund  health  promotion. 


Mr  Branson  said  the  Gov- 
ernment should  move  quickly 
to  ban  sports  sponsorship  and 
not  be  blackmailed  by  ciga- 
rette companies  with  warn- 
ings that  Formula  One  motor 
racing  or  other  sports  would 
disappear. 

Other  companies  would  be 
happy  to  take  over  the 
sponsorship  of  sports  events, 
but  if  none  was  forthcoming 
the  Virgin  group  would  do  so. 

Mr  Branson  said  that  if  For- 
mula One  racing  pulled  out  of 
Europe  his  group  would  set 
up  an  alternative  circuit  or 
bring  over  Indy  car  racing 
from  America. 

"It  would  cost  a lot  of 
money  — hut  not  as  much  as 
setting  up  an  airline.  How- 
ever, I don’t  believe  it  will 
come  to  this.  I think  it  is  a 
bluff  that  they  would  pull  out 
of  Silverstone  [the  venue  of 
the  British  Grand  Prix]."  . 

Mr  Branson  said  a levy  of 
3p  should  he  imposed  on  each 
packet  erf  cigarettes  to  fund  a 
£120  million  anti-smoking 
campaign.  Alternatively,  the 
Treasury  should  find  the 
money  — as  illegal  smoking 
by  11-  to  15-year-olds  pro-, 
duced  around  £104  million  a ! 
year  in  taxes. 

Sandy  Macara,  chairman  of 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, said  the  “merchants  of 
death  and  corporate  crimi- 
nals” whose  products  killed 
300  people  a day  in  this, 
country  should  be  pursued, 
hut  smokers  themselves 
needed  help.  There  was  a case 
for  making  nicotine  replace- 
ment products  available  on' 
the  NHS  for  limited  periods  to 
help  people  give  up  smoking. 


SaumaaMIlna 
and  Paul  Murphy 


HOPES  for  a settlement 
of  the  British  Airways 
dispute  rose  yesterday 
after  the  company  allowed 
last  week’s  strikers  back  to 
work  and  leaders  of  9,000 
ground  staff  decided  to 
reopen  talks  — rather  than 
cafi  strikes  — over  the  sell-off 
of  BA's  catering  operation. 

The  company  hailed  the  de- 
cision as  a “positive  step”  on 
the  eve  of  its  AGM  In  London 
today,  and  made,  dear  it  now 
wants  to  strip  away  other  ob- 
stacles to  a deal  with  the 
Transport  and  General  Work- 
ers’ Union  on  the  central  dis- 
pute over  the  pay  and  condi- 
tions of  cabin  staff 
BA  sources  indicated  yes- 
terday that  the  company  is 
now  prepared  to  strengthen 
protection  tar  existing  cabin 
crew  earnings,  as  part  of  a 
renegotiation  of  the  imposed 
package  at  the  heart  of  the 
dispute  — so  long  as  £42  mil- 
lion savings  can  still  be  made. 


Whatever  ructions  can  be 
expected  at  today’s  AGM,  the 
City  has  so  far  taken  a san- 
guine view  on  the  dispute.  BA 
shares  have  underperformed 
the  stock  market  over  recent 
days,  but  financial  analysts 
are  pleased  with,  the  compa- 1 
ny's  drive  to  cut  costs  and  the 
hard  line  it  has  adopted  over 
1 the  past  few  weeks. 

However,  there  are  begin- 
ning to  be  fears  that  the  cost 
of  the  dispute — 48  European, 
28  domestic  and  seven  long- 
haul  flights  out  of  Heathrow 
were  cancelled  yesterday  be- . 
cau£e  ofthfe  knock-on  effect  or 
last  week's  walkout  — may  be 
running  out  of  control. 

"Three  days  of  action  has 
probably  cost  British  Air- 
ways £30  million  in  profits,” 
one  leading  analyst  said  last 
night.  "Against  our  current 
year  profit  forecasts  of 
around  £740  million,  such  a 
hit  Is  not  really  material 
when  set  against  the  potential 
benefits.  But  if  the  dispute 
rumbles  on,  our  worries  are 
bound  to  increase.” 

Yesterday's  decision  by 


ground  staff  shop  stewards 
not  to  call  Industrial  action 
means  the  chance  of  a second 
front  opening  up  in  the  dis- 
pute has  been  sharply 
reduced. 

BA  had  showered  the  cater- 
ing staff  affected  by  the  sell- 
off  plans  with  concessions, 
and  ground  staff  appear  to 
have  had  little  stomach  tar  a 
fight  — though  the  packajpof 
sweeteners  sets  a precedent 
tar  other  areas  which  the 
company  could  live  to  regret. 

Cabin  crew  leaders  were 
meeting  last  night  to  discuss 
their  own-alternative  propos- 
als to  meet  BA’s  £42  million 
cuts  target  for  the  cabin  staff 
budget 

Meanwhile,  the  company 
moved  last  to  detase  the  risk 
of  a new  three-day  strike  over 
the  suspension  of  those  who 
formally  took  part  In  last 
week's  cabin  crew  stoppage. 
The  TGWU  said  last  night 
that  all  returning  cabin  crew 
were  now  being  rostered  for 
work. 
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Child-minder  ‘killed  girl’ 


Registered  carer  subjected  baby 
to  extreme  violence,  court  told 


A CHILD-MINDER  cho- 
sen from  a list  recom- 
mended by  social  ser- 
vices killed  a four-month-old 
girl,  subjecting  her  to  ex- 
treme and  deliberate  vio- 
lence, a court  was  told 
yesterday. 

Piera  Firth  told  Leeds 
crown  court  she  had  picked 
Angela  Lee,  aged  46,  to  look 
after  her  daughter,  Danielle, 
after  interviewing  six.  people 
on  a list  of  registered  child- 
minders provided  by  Kirklees 
council  in  West  Yorkshire. 

The  baby  started  going  to 
Ms  Lee  on  January  29  last 
year,  but  within  days  was 
dead. 

Counsel  for  the  prosecn- 


Ten  cigarettes  a day  during  pregnancy  ‘could  produce  criminal  sons’ 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


PREGNANT  women  who 
smoke  more  than  10  ciga- 


a smoke  more  than  10  ciga- 
rettes a day  are  more  likely  to 
have  a son  with  behaviour 
problems,  according  to  US 
research. 

A team  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  analysed  the  re- 


cords of  177  boys  referred  to 
clinics  for  conduct  disorder. 
They  identified  mothers  who 
smoked  half  a packet  a day 
during  pregnancy  ' — and 
found  that  80  per  cent  had 
problem  sons. 

In  the  US,  5 per  cent  of  chil- 
dren between  four  and  17 
have  chronic  behaviour  prob- 
lems, involving  frequent  and 
persistent  lying,  arson,  van- 
dalism, physical  cruelty,  forc- 


ible sexual  activity  or  steal- 
ing. These  problems  begin 
much  earlier  than  “normal” 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  are 
much  more  severe. 

“Something  as  simple  and 
preventahle  as  maternal'  ciga- 
rette smoking  could  be  a major 
cause  of  conduct  disorder.” 
said  Ben.  Lahey,  a professor  erf 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  “In  one  third  ctf  cases, 
conduct  disorder  becomes  adult 


antisocial  personality  disorder. 
These  adults  account  for  10  per 
rent  of  all  criminals  but  com- 
mit 50  per  cent  of  all  crimes." 

Previous  studies  have 
linked  cigarette  smoking  dur- 
ing pregnancy  to  low  birth- 
weight,  premature  birth  and 
infant  mortality.  The 
researchers  suggest  that  the 
nicotine  absorbed  by  the 
mother  may  disrupt  foetal 
brain  development 


But  another  theory  is  that 
smoking  Itself  may  not  be  the 
problem:  smoking  might  sixn- 
ply  be  a symptom  of  deeper 
stresses  In  the  household. 

But,  the  scientists  argued,  if 
smoking  was  a prenatal  risk, 
something  could  be  done. 
“The  cost  of  intensive  support 
to  help  pregnant  women  stop 
smoking  is  minuscule  com- 
pared with  the  costs  of  treat- 
ing conduct  disorder.” 


dan,  Louise  Godfrey  QC,  said: 
“The  baby  had  been  subjected 
to  extreme  violence  which 
had  caused  her  brain  to  be 
damaged.” 

Ms  Lee,  a registered  child- 
minder for  seven  years,  of 
Denby  Dale,  near  Hudders- 
field, denies  the  murder  of 
Danielle  on  February  12  last 
year. 

A post-mortem  examination 
at  Barnsley  district  hospital 
revealed  the  baby  died  from 
internal  bleeding  and  had 
severe  bruising  to  her  free. 

When  Mis  Lee  was  inter- 
viewed by  police  she  provided 
a variety  of  explanations  for 
Danielle's  injuries,  including 
falling  on  to  a toy  castle  and 


slipping  off  her  knee  when 
she  reached  for  a tissue,  the 
court  heard. 

Miss  Godfrey  said:  “She 
never  gave  an  explanation 
consistent  with  the  injuries 
because  the  reality  is  that  she 
had  treated  that  child  with  de- 
liberate violence." 

The  baby's  father,  Barry 
Firth,  told  the  court  he  often 
found  Danielle  perched  on  a 
kitchen  table  in  her  car  seat 
when  he  picked  her  up  from 
Ms  Lee’s  home  in  the  evening. 

He  told  how  he  received  a 
phone  call  from  Ms  Lee  tell- 
ing him  there  was  a problem. 
“I  asked  her  what  bad  hap- 
pened and  she  said  Danielle 
had  fallen  out  of  her  seat  ear- 
lier and  had  landed  on  her 
toys,  and  she  had  one  or  two 
little  bruises  on  her  face,”  Mr 
Firth  said. 

The  trial  continues. 


New  Gulf  syndrome  inquiry  ^®^  sp°^ 

-■  w grants  queried 


Minister  offers  ‘new  beginning’ 
but  no  extra  compensation 


David  Fatrtiail 
Defence  Correspondent 


ANEW  £25  million 
research  pro- 
gramme into  the 
causes  of  Gulf  war 
syndrome,  an- 
nounced yesterday,  will  focus 
on  multiple  vaccinations 
which  were  alarming  the  De- 
partment of  Health  even  be- 
fore the  desert  war. 

The  research  forms  part  of 
what  the  Armed  Forces  Min- 
ister, John  Reid,  described  as 
"a  new  beginning”,  to  meet 
veterans’  appeals  for  practi- 
cal help  and  an  open  dialogue 
with  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 
But  he  offered  no  extra  finan- 
cial compensation  beyond  the 


existing  “no-fault”  war  pen- 
sions scheme,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  sueing  the  ministry 
for  negligence. 

A closer  look  at  vaccina- 
tions was  prompted  by  the 
discovery  that  two  of  those 
given  to  troops  to  protect 
against  possible  Iraqi  attack 
with  biologicial  weapons, 
such  as  anthrax,  may  form  a 
dangerous  combination.  This 
was  known  to  the  department 
“in  late  1990”,  though  not 
apparently  to  the  MoD. 

Because  the  anthrax  vac- 
cine is  slow  to  take  effect,  it 
was  given  in  conjunction  with 
whooping  cough  vaccine  as  an 
accelerator.  Yet  in  late  1390  — 
before  serious  fighting  began, 
but  after  most  of  the  troops 
had  been  deployed  — the  de- 


partment reported  that  this 
combination,  when  given  ex- 
perimentally to  mice,  pro- 
I duced  a “serious  loss  of  condi- 
tion and  weight  loss". 

The  MoD  says  it  was  not 
I told  about  the  department’s 
concern  until  April  7 this 
year.  Meanwhile,  another 
research  programme  involv- 
| mg  guinea  pigs  had  shown  no 
side  effects  from  the  same 
combination. 

The  Government's  new  20- 
point  action  plan  was  wel- 
comed by  veterans'  represen- 
tatives who  met  Dr  Reid  and 
the  Defence  Secretary,  George 
Robertson,  yesterday. 

"I  feel  great  relief  that  some- 
one is  at  last  listening  to  us," 
said  Tony  Flint,  regional  co- 
ordinator of  the  National  Gulf 
Veterans  and  Families  Associ- 
ation afterwards.  “But  It 
■comes  too  late  for  some  of  the 
max.  I know  of  133  Gulf  veter- 
ans who  have  died  already.” 


Mr  Flint,  who  suffers  from 
an  illness  he  attributes  to  ser- 
vice in  the  Guff  said  the  most 
welcome  announcement  was 
funding  for  research  into  vac- 
cinations, which  he  believed 
were  probably  a prime  cause. 
Another  sick  veteran,  Tim  Pit- 
man, said  he  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  Government's 
more ' sympathetic  approach. 
“We  were  fed  up  with  being 
told  we  were  hypochondri- 
acs”, he  said,  "and  that  It  was 
all  in  our  minds.” 

The  new  investigation  of 
multiple  vaccinations,  and 
their  combination  with  anti- 
nerve  gas  tablets,  win  be 
studied  using  rodents  and 
monkeys  at  the  Porton  Down 
chemical  defence  establish- 1 
i meat  in  Wiltshire,  which  ■ 
recommended  them  in  the 

first  place.  i 

I To  guard  against  accusa- 
tions of  another  cover-up.  Dr  ; 
I Reid  has  invited  veterans  to  , 


nominate  a representative  on 
the  panel  overseeing  Porton 
Down's  experimental  work. 
Interim  results  are  expected 
in  “mid  to  late  2998”. 

Tbe  MoD  will  meanwhile 
continue  to  fond  two  three- 
year  statistical  studies  recom- 
mended last  year  by  the  Medi- ' 
cial  Research  Council,  to 
determine  whether  Gulf  veter- 
ans have  unusual  health  prob- 1 
lems,  and  in  particular 1 
whether,  their  children  suffer 
from  an  abnormal  number  of  i 
birth  detects.  i 

Two  doctors  who  believe 
they  may  have  uncovered  the  , 
underlying  mechanism  of  Gulf 
war  syndrome  have  also 
referred  their  work  to  the 
council 

Graham  Rook,  a medical 
microbiologist  at  University  i 
College.  London,  and  Alimud- 1 
din  Zumla,  director  of  the  col- 
lege’s infectious  diseases  unit,  | 
believe  that  multiple  vaccina-  j 


ticnis  (including  an  accelera- 
tor), vaccinating  individuals 
under  stress,  and  using  insec- 
< tickles  containing  carbamates 
or  opgano-phospba  tea  (as  in 
agricultural  Sheep  dips)  may 
I have  altered  the  balance  of 
lymphocyte  calls,  which  con- 
trol the  body’s  response  to 
disease. 

Dr  Reid  promised  that  all 
the  MoD's  new  research 
■would  be  published,  and  its  ex- 
isting medical  assessment  pro- 
gramme made  more  awwtsibte , 
to  veterans,  for  Instance  by 
, cutting  waiting  times. 

On  compensation,  be  said  i 
that  after  consideration,  the  j 
Government  could  see  no  case 
tar  going  beyond  the  present 
"no-feult”  war  pensions,  134  of  I 
which  have  so  far  been! 
awarded  for  undiagnosed 
Gulf-related  illness.  But  if  vet- 
erans wanted  to  sue  the  MoD, 
Dr  Reid  added,  "well  give 
them  the  information”.  ! 


WckVai% 

Sport*  Correspondent 


A of  the  dlstribu- 

/-\  tion  of  National  Lottery 
f leash  to  sport  is  to  push 
for  greater  openness  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  admin- 
istrators or  athletes  exploit- 
ing the  system. 

Ministers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Culture,  Media  and 
2?°^  are  unhappy  at  the  lack 
tf  public  scrutiny  of  some  of 
the  demons  in  awarding 
£200  million  annually. 

Officials  also  confirmed 
mat  an  inquiry  was  under 

way  hrto  allegations  that  the 

/Voice  tf  Swimming” 
Hamilton  Bland,  had  a dSai 
roje  m the  system  which  cre- 
at*?  a conflict  or  interest. 

World  In  Action 
programme  last  night 
claimed  that  Mr  Bland,  a cSm! 

and  former  coach 
bad  acted  as  an  adviser  inrii* 
recay.  to  the  toKfrSS 


Council  which  awards  lot- 
tery funds,  and  as  a consul- 
tant to  private  bidders  for  an 
award.  One  contract,  for  a pri- 
vate school  in  Coventry,'  was 
allegedly  set  to  earn  him 
£100.000  via  a 2£  per  cent  cut 
of  the  £4  million  cost 

The  Amateur  Swimming 
Association,  which  used' Mr 
Bland  as  its  consultant  on 
new  pools  — a post  which  ad- 
vises the  sports  council  on  tiw 
awards  — announced  Its  own 
Inquiry. 

But  its  chief  euecutiye. 
David  Sparkes,  stressed  flat 
It  was  aware  tf  Mr  Bland* 
twin  posts  two  years  ago-ahd 
was  satisfied  there  waste* 
conflict  tf  interest  WhenMr 
Bland  declared  a private  con- 
sults ncyon  anybid,  Mr 
Sparkes  would  net  as  assessor 
for  the  lottery  process.  , 

"There  was  a perception  » 
a conflict  tf  Interest  by 
but  we  had  no  specific 
tlon  and  no  specific  issue 
raised,”  Mr  Sparkes  said.  ’• 
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Residents 
where  all  things 
are  bright  and 
beautiful  say 
that  allowing 
all-night  music 
events  at  farm 
would  not  be 
wise,  writes 
Geoffrey  Gibbs 
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AH  things  bright " 
and  beautiful. 

All  creatures  great 
and  small. 

All  things  wise 
and  wonderful 
The  Lord  God  made  than  alL 


JL  T the  top  of  Grabbist 
§ \ rail,  outside'  the  me* 
dieval  Jewel  of  Dnn- 
m mster  village,  the  pur- 
ple-headed hill  of  Dnnkery 
Beacon  is  in  view. 

The  trees  still  stand  tall 
in  the  surrounding  wood. 
Hie.  river  still  runs  by.  But 
nowadays  not  all  is  Tvon- 
derfbl  in  the  Exmoor  land- 
scape..th4t “inspired . .Cecil 
Frances  Alexander  to  ' pen 


the  words  of  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s best  known  hymns. 

Modem  life,  in  the  shape 
of  all-night  parties,  has 
caught  up  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Avffl  Valley 
hear  Minehead  — and  they 
are  not  amused. 

Parish  councils  and  resi- 
dents at  Dunster  and 
nearby  Thnberscombe  are 
up  in  arms  at  plans  by  one 
of  their  number  of  lwia 
open  air  events  for  “town- 
ies” horn  as  far  afield  as 
Bristol  and  south  Wales. 

Some  opponents  fear  the 
parties  will  attract  drag 
pushers.  All  .are.  concerned 
.at.  the  np^stnp'npise.  which 
they -.say  is  Completely 


inappropriate  in  snch  a 
tranquil  surrounding. 

“This  is  the  most  beauti- 
fhl  valley  you  could  wish  to 
come  across.  The  functions 
they  are  proposing  are 
totally  wrong  for  this 
area,”  said  one  Dunster 
shopkeeper  yesterday. 

Anne  Carter  — gun  dog 
breeder,  member  of  the 
Devon  and  Somerset  Stag- 
hounds  and  recent  attender 
at  the  Hyde  Park  country- 
side rally — will  submit  her 
application  to  Somerset 
county  council  to  hold  up  to 
four  all-night  parties  a 
year.  She  insists  the  fane- 
tjions,  J!br  up  to  500  people 
lii  Krtswall  farm  near  Tim- 


i berscombe,  would  not  be 
the  “raves'*  of  local 
demonology. 

“They  are  ticket-only  af- 
fairs. and  there  are  no  Uve 
performers,”  she  said  yes- 
terday. “There  is  security  , 
on  Hip  gate  ami  no  drugs 
and  no  alcohol.  Just  be- 
cause these  people  have 
earrings  and  pony  tails 
doesn’t  mean  they  can't  ap- 
preciate the  countryside.” 

She  felt  locals  should  be 
prepared  to  give  up  four 
nights’  peace  out  of  365  a 
year  to  allow  other  people 
to  sit  In  a natural  amphi- 
theatre on  the  50-acre  firm 
listening  to  music  and  en- 
joying the  open  air.  " 


It  is  a plea  that  fells  to 
impress  Avril  Lrversidge, 
who  lives  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  and  has 
past  experience  of  the  Kits- 
wall  “raves”. 

“There  have  been  three 
in  fiie  past  year  — the  last 
one  at  Easter  was  still  go- 
ing on  at  4 o’clock  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday  afternoon.  It’s  a 
dreadftil  din. 

“Everyone  who  lives  in 
the  area  is  against  this  be- 
cause it  is  such  a noise.  The 
constant  drum  beat  just 
spoils  this  beautiful  peace- 
ful valley.” 

Sarah  Greenfield,  who 
runs  a guesthouse  near  Mrs 
Carter’s  home,  said:  “A 
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Ruth  Harding:  receives 
£50m  trust  fond 


Mistress  Vicky  Jaramillo: 
Elm  annual  income 


Sex  case  settlement 
for  ex-TA  private 

A FORMER  Territorial  Army  private  who  brought  the  first 
Mvnai  tiara«mpnt  Maitn  agatnwtthB  service  was  awarded  an  - 
undisclosed  out-of-court  settlement  yesterday  at  an  industrial 
tribunal.  Deborah  Streamer,  aged  35,  was  said  to  have  become 
reclusive  and  depressed  after  her  appalling  treatment  during 
her  three  years  tn  the  TA  in  London. 

Kamlesh  Bahl,  chairwoman  of  the  Equal  Opportunities  Com- 
mission,  said:  “Her  treatment  in  the  TA  and  then  having  to  give 

evidence  has  badly  affected  her  health.” 


Law  maverick  beaten 

pmttj.tp  SYCAMORE,  the  current  viceprasidfinl  and  establish- 


Archbishop 
rejects  gay 
reforms 


Martin  Wahiwrifllit 


THE  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  George 
Carey,  delivered  his 
most  uncompromis- 
ing rejection  of  gay  clergy 
reform  to  date  at  the  church’s 
general  synod  yesterday, 
while  signalling  an  Interna- 
tional Anglican  commission 
to  seek  a way  forward  match- 
ing the  recent  compromise  on 
women  priests. 

The  Church  of  England 
committed  itself  to  a wider  de- 
bate on  gay  priests,  but  one 

with  conservative  guidelines 
laid  down  by  sodor  bishops. 

Dr  Carey  told  the  synod  at 
York  University:  “I  do  not 
find  any  Justification,  from 
the  Bible  or  file  entire  Chris- 
tian tradition,  for  sexual  ac- 
tivity outside  marriage.  Thus, 
gamn^AT  relationships  in  my 
view  cannot  be  on  a par  with 
marriage  and  the  Church 
should  resist  any  diminishing 
of  the  fundamental  sacrament 
of  marriage.” 

He  emphasised  that  clergy 
had  a particular  duty  to  fol- 
low relationships  “that  com- 
mend the  faith  of  Christ”  — - 
an  unambiguous  demand  for 
celibacy  by  gay  priests.  “I 
know  feat  this  statement  will 
distress  some,”  Dr  Carey 
said,  “but  I don’t  believe  any 
major  rimngp  is  likely  in  fee 
foreseeable  ftiture,  and  1 do 
not  myself  share  fee  assump- 
tion that  it  is  only  a matter  of 
time  before  the  Church  will 
phangp  its  mind.” 

The  archbishop,  however, 
supported  an  “honest,  open 
and  tolerant”  discussion  on 
the  issue.  The  synod  has  been 
dominated  by  pl»ims  from  the 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Christian 
Movement  that  many  dioce- 
san bishops  have  knowingly  , 
ordained  such  clergy  in  spite 
of  doctrine  that  active  homo- 1 
sexuality  is  a sin.  I 


Sarah  and  Alan  Greenfield,  who  say  the  events  would ‘destroy*  the  area  that  inspired  Cecil  Frances  Alexander  (top  left)  photograi^alainlockyer 

>r  villaaers  fear  creatures  from  towns 


lovely  part  of  the  country 
should  not  be  destroyed  by 
this  sort  of  thing.” 

A teenager  living  dose  to 
the  farm  said  he  enjoyed 
the  music  played  at  the 
events.  But,  like  others  in 
the  valley,  he  felt  the  set- 
ting was  wrong. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if 
they  ended  at  midnight.  I 
don’t  mind  so  much  but  if 
you  are  working  five  days  a 
week  like  my  parents  you 
don’t  want  Sunday  ruined 
by  the  constant  boom  of 
music. 

“They  shouldn’t  really  do 
it  in  this  area  anyway.  It’s  1 
disturbing  for  the  i 
animals.” 


A raft  of  conservative 
amendments  reaffirming  het- 
erosexual marriage  and  aim- 
ing to  quash  further  discus- 
sion was  thrown  out  by  all 
three  synod  sections  — bish- 
ops. clergy  and  laity.  The  44 
bishops  then  voted  unani- 
mously for  further  debate, 
backed  186-38  by  the  clergy 
and  150-88  by  the  laity. 

The  international  commis- 
sion on  human  sexuality  will 
be  put  to  next  year’s  Lambeth 
conference  with  fee  backing 
of  leaders  of  all  Anglican 
member  churches.  Dr  Carey 
said  the  body  was  intended  to 
work  on  the  lines  or  fee  1993 
Earaes  Commission,  whose 
concessions  to  conservatives 
such  as  “flying  bishops”  took 
fee  sting  out  of  fee  ordination 
of  women. 

Good  omens  for  fee  plan 
came  from  both  sides  in  yes- 
terday's debate  which  struck 
a tolerant  and  good-natured 
tone  in  contrast  wife  past  vio- 
lent demonstrations  and  bit- 
ter language. 

The  Rev  Richard  Kirker, 
secretary  of  fee  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Christian  Movement, 
said:  “It  went  very  well,  and 
we  hope  we  are  at  fee  start  of 
a new  era.  The  international 
commission  is  particularly 
welcome  and  we  hope  it 
achieves  for  us  what  Eames 
did  on  the  ordination  of 
women.” 

The  Archbishop  of  York, 
David  Hope,  who  has  previ- 
ously described  his  own  sexu- 
ality as  “a  grey  area",  backed 
Dr  Carey's  emphasis  on  celi- 
bacy. He  called  on  fee  church 
to  be  “far  more  active  in  set- 
ting celibacy  before  people  as 
a positive,  creative  and  fulfill- 
ing lifestyle". 

Alison  Ruoff,  a lay  synod 
member  who  opposes  reform, 
dismissed  pressure  for 
change  as  coming  from  "a 
tiny  but  vociferous  minority 
ou  a self-justification  trip”. 


Mr  Sycam^,  at  46 fi» youngest  president  ever,  said:  “This  isa 


vote  for  progress.  Our  Gist  priority  is  to  buM  a robust  relation- 
ship with  fire  new  government  which  Is  committed  to  reviewing 
many  issues  affecting  solicitors  and  their  clients.”  — CZons  Dyer 

. . 

four-year-olds.  Yesterday  Estelle  Morris,  the  school  standards 
minister,  approved  plans  Prom  79  airfhorirteg  in  England,  and  the 
rest  will  be  expected  to  follow  next  year.  “These  interim  plans 
show  bow  authorities  can  work  in  partnership  with  the  private 
and  voluntary  sectors  to  deliver  a free  place  of  high  quality 
nursery  education  for  every  four-year-old  child  whose  parents 
want  it,”  she  said. 

Inquiry  into  IM4  rapist’s  death 

AN  INVESTIGATION  began  yesterday  into  the  death  of  the  M4 
rapist  and  killer  John  Steed,  who  was  found  hanging  from  the 
bars  ofhi8  single  cellhy  a prison  officer  at  Full  Sutton,  near  York, 
on  Sunday  morning  in  his  cell  Steed,  who  terrorised  women  in 
fee  South-east  in  the  mid-199Qs  and  shot  dead  a prostitute,  had 
been  serving  a life  sentence  since  his  conviction  for  manslaugh- 
ter, rape,  abduction  and  robbery  at  the  Old  Bailey  In  November 
1996. 

The  Prison  Service  said  a foil  internal  investigation  was  being 

IflimrhaH  infn  fha  death  of  the  84-year-old  fitness  fanatic:  although 

Drag  warning  by  coroners 

A GROUP  (rffour  Lancashire  cortxiers  yesterday  called  for  a co- 
ordinated naHortal  approach  to  drug  abuse  after  revealing  that 
two  or  three  people  in  the  county  die  frran  drug  abuse  or  misuse 
each  week.  One  of  the  group,  Howard  McCann,  said:  “People  are 
taking  a ter  too  casual  approach  to  taking  drags," 

thge  were  no  suspicious  dLoimstauces. 

Top  sales  for  Oasis 

Nursery  education  plans 

THE  Oasis  single  DTou  Know  What  I Mean?  is  the  fastest  sefling 

LOCAL  authorities  have  been  told  to  oxjperate  with  private 
iniryriwand  voluntary  playgroups  fa  drawing  up  plans  to 
implement  Labour's  pledge  to  provide  nursery  education  for  all 

single  of  the  year  so  far,  with  sales  of 370000 In  its  first  week.  The 
group's  first  new  release  for  more  than  a year  shot  straight  to  the. 
top  of  fee  charts,  and  accoumedfbr  one  in  every  five  singles  sold 
last  week,  according  to  Musk  Week. 

Speaker  joins 
defence  of 
Yesterday  in 
Parliament 


Andrew  Culf 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  Speaker  of  the  Com- 

I mons,  Betty  Boothroyd, 
has  added  her  voice  to  the 
campaign  to  save  Radio  4’s 
Yesterday  In  Parliament  She 
said  concern  expressed  by 
MPs  was  “shared  by  millions 
of  people  outside,  and  I cer- 
tainly share  it  myself*. 

Ms  Boothroyd  said  she 
would  make  representations 
on  behalf  of  the  Commons  to 
the  BBC  to  save  fee  long-run- 
ning segment  of  fee  Today 
Programme- 

Leaked  versions  of  Radio  4 
controller  James  Boyle’s  radi- 
cal overhaul  of  the  network 
have  suggested  Yesterday  in 
Parliament  is  one  of  a num- 
ber of  long-running  pro- 
grammes to  be  dropped  from 
next  ApriL 

David  W innick.  Labour  MP 
for  Walsall  North,  told  the 
Speaker  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  if 
reports  of  the  programme’s 
demise  were  true.  *T  believe 
you  have  on  occasions  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the  lack  of 
media  reporting  of  Parlia- 
ment . . . would  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  strongly  urge  the 
BBC  to  reconsider  any  such 
move?"  he  said. 

He  said  the  audience  of 


Denis  MacShane,  Labour 


It  is  understood  fee  fate  of 


Major  press 
chief  set  for 
plum  post  to 
Washington 


PoBtical  Editor 


TONY  BLAIR  is  to  appoint 
Chris  Meyer,  the  high-fly- 
ing diplomat  who  was  John 
Major’s  press  secretary,  to  fee 
plum  overseas  posting  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  ambassa- 
dor to  Washington. 

Mr  Meyer,  ambassador  to 
Bonn,  was  No  2 in  the  grand 
Lutyens  embassy  on  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  until  1993, 
when  he  moved  to  Downing 
Street  to  provide  a more  com- 
bative edge  to  Mr  Major’s 
press  relations  than  bad  been 
offered  by  Gus  O’Donnell,  the 
soft-spoken  Treasury  official 
who  preceded  him. 

The  appointment  Is  seen  as 
a victory  for  fee  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. Robin  Cook,  who  had 
been  keen  to  ensure  an  in- 
house  appointment,  but  also 
for  those  of  Mr  Blair’s  minis- 
ters who  understand  fee  im- 
portance of  personal  chemis- 
try and  panache  in 
Washington. 

A number  of  names  outside 
the  diplomatic  world  had 
been  mentioned  after  fee  post 
became  vacant  on  fee  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  John  Kerr  to 
fee  biggest  plum  of  all,  head 
of  fee  Foreign  Office.  The 
chain-smoking  Sir  John  had 
previously  been  in  Brussels 
and  at  the  UN  in  New  York. 

Mr  Meyer,  a dapper  53-year- 
old  with  a weakness  for 
braces  and  red  socks,  was  de- 
scribed by  one  key  minister 
as  "slmpatico”  and  stylish. 

Speculation  that  fee  job 
once  held  by  fee  BBC's  Peter 
Jay  would  go  to  Tina  Brown, 
glamorous  editor  of  Vanity 
Fair,  was  never  well-founded. 

Among  the  diplomats 
tipped  for  fee  post  were  Paul 
Lever,  the  FCO’s  European 
Union  specialist.  Jeremy 
Greenstock.  political  director, 
and  Sir  Stephen  Wall,  ambas- 
sador to  the  EU.  Sir  Stephen’s 
political  closeness  to  the 
Thatcher  administration  will 
not  have  helped  him,  whereas 
Mr  Meyer’s  Washington  staff 
will  have  included  Jonathan 
Powell,  Mr  Blair's  chief  of 
staff! 


Customs  operation  Stealer  netted  cocaine  worth  £57  million,  cannabis  worth  £8  million  and  several  notorious  London  criminals 

Ring  of  nine  drugs  smugglers  jailed  for  1 67  years 


ABwnPiriel*  . . 

NINE  smugglers  behind 
an  international  drugs 
ring  foiled  by  the  long- 
est surveillance  operation 
ever  mounted  by  Customs 
were  jailed  yesterday  at  Bris- 
tol crown  court. 

The  operation,  codenamed 
Stealer,  netted  cocaine  worth 
£57  million,  cannabis  worth 
£8  million  and  several  notori- 
ous members  of  the  London 
criminal  fraternity. 


The  mpn,  who  had  operated 
on  three  continents,  were  sear 
tenced  to  a total  erf  167  years. 
Four  other  smugglers  In- 
volved have  already  been  sen- 
tenced after  an  operation 
-which  saw  44  arrests  and 
trials  in  France  and  Spain. 

Launched  in  1933,  Opera- 
tion stealer,  involving  100  of- 
ficers, had  London  gangsters 
jn  its  sights  before  following  a 
complex  trail  through 
Europe. 

The  first  arrests  came  in 
Madrid  In"  1994.  These  were 


followed  by  the  seizure  of  a 
camper  van  loaded  with  co- 
caine at  Dover,,  ending  a 
smuggling  operation  co-ordin- 
ated by  the  London  gangster 
Anthony  White,  aged  53. 

Customs  also  captured  a 
lorry  at  Portsmouth,  wife 
£250,000  worth  of  cannabis  in 
a tyre,  and  another  camper 
van  in  an  airfield  near 
Dieppe,  In  1995  officers  seized 
the  catamaran  Frugal  as  It 
sailed  into  Pevensey  Bay, 
East  Sussex,  carrying  £37  mil- 
lion worth  of  cocaine. 


White,  of  Catford,  south 
London,  was  said  by  Customs 
to  have  masterminded  opera- 
tions from  expensive  hotels  in 
London.  He  was  jailed  for  II 
and  nine  years,  to  run  concur- 
rently, after  pleading  guilty  to 
ymnrajfng  £7  million  of  co- 
caine into  Dover  and  £250,000 
worth  of  cannabis  into  Ports- 
mouth. In  1964  White  was  ac- 
quitted at  the  Old  Bailey  of  i 
involvement  in  the  £26  mil- 
lion Brisk’s-Mat  gold  bullion 
robbery  at  Heathrow  airport 
In  1994  he  was  ordered  in 


the  High  Court  to  pay  £26  mil- 
lion compensation  after  being 
sued  by  fee  Brlnk’s-Mat  in- 
surers for  the  value  of  the 
robbery  proceeds.  By  this 
time  he  was  under  arrest  in 
the  Dover  smuggling  case. 

Yesterday  his  lieutenant, 
John  Short,  aged  58,  of  Croy- 
don, south  London,  was  jailed 
for  9%  years  after  admitting 
smuggling  cocaine  into 
Dover. 

The  Glaswegian  gangster 
Brian  Doran,  aged  52,  who 
had  once  run  a travel  agency 


before  fleeing  Scotland  in  1982 
to  embark  on  a smuggling 
carper  which  took  him  to 
Spain  and  Colombia,  was  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  for  master- 
minding the  Pevensey  Bay  op- 
eration. His  right-hand  man. 
Kenneth  Togber,  aged  33,  also 
of  Glasgow,  was  jailed  for  25 
years.  Both  Scots  were  or- 
dered to  pay  more  than  £2 
million  of  drugs  proceeds  to 
the  Crown. 

The  Frugal’s  skipper.  Robin 
Sargent,  aged  54,  of  Gosport, 
Hampshire,  was  jailed  for  18 


years.  The  court  heard  he  had 
bad  a distinguished  naval 
career,  rising  to  Chief  Petty 
Officer  in  charge  of  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  simulators. 
He  had  also  been  involved  in 
a training  programme  for 
teaching  disabled  youngsters 
to  sail. 

Others  in  fee  drugs  ring, . 
Terence  Reeves,  aged  49,  of  • 
Norwood,  south  London  and 
George  Caccavale,  aged  56, 
from  Highgate,  north  London, 
were  jailed  for  18  years  each; 
Stephen  McKeown,  aged  36,  of 


Bellingham,  south  London 
and  Dermot  Trainer,  aged  44 
of,  Bromley.  Kent,  got  eight- 
year  terms. 

All  these  sentences,  and 
other  concurrent  sentences 
handed  down,  total  167  years. 

Judge  John  Foley  described 
fee  organisers  as  clever  men. 
Togher  was  a professional 
fraudster,  while  Dolan  was  an 
intelligent  man  with  had  nu- 
merous connections  in  fee 
underworld.  Both,  he  said, 
had  known  the  risks  they 
were  taking. 
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A slow  nuclear  disaster  is  killing  and  cnppling  residents  of  a remote  town.reporteLuqr  Jenewhaa^f 

Russia’s  hidden  Chem 


GUARANTEEP 
CHEAPER  CALL  BILLS 
OR  POUBLE 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

If  you  make  international  or  national  calls, 
we’re  so  confident  that  you’ll  save 
money  on  your  call  bill  with  Mercury 
(even  against  BTs  PremierLine  and 
Friends  and  Family) , that  if  you  don’t,  we’ll 
refund  double  the  difference. 

Call  the  number  below.  If  only  for  the  money. 

Mercury 

FreeCall  0500  500  366 

Price  Pledge  terms  apply  on  Mercury  SmartCall  and  UK-Call 
call  bills  only,  compared  against  B~Ps  basic  rates  and  discount 
schemes,  excluding  line  rmal  and  temporary  promotional  offers. 
Nor  available  on  Calling  Card  or  business  packages. 


Doctors  in Baiey. 
a small  gold  min- 
ing town  in  the 
Russian  far  east- 
ern region  of 
Chita,  had  long  been  puzzled 
by  the  high  incidences  cf 
babies  bom  without  limbs, 
hafri  children  and  adults  with 
abnormally  big  heads. 

They  guessed  such  deformi- 
ties might  be  related  to  the 
nnmpiMs  mine,  located  on  Ra- 
ley's outskirts,  where  pota- 
toes grew  the  length  of  cu- 
cumbers. But  as  government 
enterprise  1084  was  top 
secret,  they  could  discuss 
their  assumptions  only  in 
private. 

hi  1992,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment disclosed  toe  ghastly 
fects  behind  toe  deformities. 
“Products  17  and  18”  mined  at 
Baiey  until  the  mid-1970s 
were  thorium  and  uranium. 
Government  enterprise  1084 
provided  material  for  the 
Soviet  Union's  first  atomic 
bomb. 

Previously  femed  as  toe 
birthplace  of  toe  Mongolian 
warrior  Ghengls  ^Chan,  Baiey 
is  now  better  known  in  the 
region  for  being  an  environ- 
mental disaster  worse  even 
than  Chernobyl.  But  while 
amrimninenbilists  are  oaHtog 
tor  toe  complete  relocation  of 
the  town’s  25.000  citizens,  gov- 


Cargo 
of  kids 
fights 
for 

right  to 
stay  on 


eminent  officials  say  there  is 
not  enough  money  even  to 
spai  the  mine. 

No  one  in  Baiey  knew  toe 
nature  of  enterprise  1084,  say 
locals.  Cattle  grazed  on  toe 
luscious  grass  covering  toe  le- 
thal uranium  tunings  and  a 
car  repair  shop  was  housed  in 
a former  thorium  storage 
facility. 

Worse,  Highly  radioactive 
i white  sand  was  taken  from 
1 araniuzn  pfts  at  toe  mine  to 
! build  and  plaster  homes. 

! nurseries,  schools  and  toe 
hospital  Some  people  now 
live  in  homes  with  radiation 
levels  which,  at  600  micro 
roentgens  per  hour,  are  10 
times  the  measurement  offi- 
cially considered  safe  in 
Russia. 

Until  recently,  children  put 
on  plays  in  toe  palace  of  cul- 
ture, wnitttng  radiation  levels 
42  times  toe  safe  level  — toe 
same  degree  of  contamination 
as  cars  tearing  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  reactor  in  Ukraine  di- 
rectly after  the  accident  in 
April  1986. 

“Just  visit  toe  children’s 
ward  and  you  will  see  the  ef- 
fect such  levels  have  on 
peoples’  health,”  said  Valen- 
tina Dudareva,  a paediatri- 
cian at  Baiey  hospital. 

“We  have  many  cases  of1 
babies  bom  with  mutations. 


RUSSIA 


MONGOLIA 


CHINA 


Radioactive  sand  was  used  to  build 
homes,  nurseries  and  the  hospital 


cfg  fingers  and  six  toes,  chil- 
dren with  hare  lips,  wolves’ 
mouths,  back  deformities  and 
huge  heads.  Often  they  have 
pfrt-irp  limhg  missing." 

More  than  95  per  cent  of 
children  in  Baiey  are  men- 
tally deficient,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  east  Siberian 
branch  of  the  Russian  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Rates  of  still 
births  are  five  times  higher 
than  toe  Russian  average,  of 
child  mortality  2.5  times 
higher,  of  miscarriages  and 
congenital  detects  in  new- 
borns L4  times  higher,  and  of 
Down’s  syndrome  four  times 

hfffhar 


“I  can  say  Tm  healthy  but 
everyone  else  in  my  family 
has  been  affected  by  radia- 
tion, and  my  grandson  is  an 
invalid.”  said  Yevgenny  Sur- 
Iva,  aged  45,  who  lived  in  a 
flat  measuring  10  times  the 
safe  level  of  radiation. 

“My  youngest,  daughter 
couldn't  speak  until  she  was 
five.  She  can’t  hear  well,  she 
has  heart  disease  and  a 
growth  on  her  cheek.  We  took 
her  to  a doctor  in  Krasno- 
yarsk. They  measured  her 
hair  — it  was  radioactive. 
The  doctor  told  us  to  go  back 
to  where  we  had  come  from." 

When  the  catastrophe  came 


to  tight,  the  town’s  gold  min- 
ing  company.  Bateyiofot°>. 
started  finding 
houses  and  tearing  down 
radioactive  plaster.  But  now 
the  bead  of  Baleyxdtotoy  Is  on 
the  run  facing  charges  of  cor- 
ruption and  the  company  WO 
relocation  initiative  are  at  a 

standstill.  ■ 

The  hospital  In  the  town 
can  do  little  to  help  residents. 
The  medicine  cupboards  of 
the  chief  doctor.  Vladimir 
Catsik.  are  empty  and  he  has 
no  diagnostic  equipment. 

Half  his  staff  are  on  hunger 
strike  in  protest  at  not  having 
been  paid  for  10  months,  and 
the  hospital  was  barely 
heated  this  winter.  . ■ 

“We  mined  400  tonnes  of 
sold  for  this  government  but 
now  nobody  lakes  core  of  our 
people.  We  are  no  longer  nec- 
essary- We  sit  on  gold,  yet 
people  don’t  have  enough  to 
eat.”  said  Dr  Catsik. 

Life  in  Baloy  was  once  very 
different.  People  recall  toll- 
days  in  Cuba,  the  30  per  cent 
premium  they  received  on 
their  salaries  because  they 
lived  in  toe  far-flung  northern 
territories,  and  the  shops 
where  you  could  buy  every- 
thing- These  days  at  dusk,  in 
just  one  example  of  how  dif- 
ferent life  is  away  from  Rus- 
sia’s main  cities,  children 


bans  on  doors  aad  tek  ftr 
brand. 

For  rooet  femm— . many 
whan  HW  to* 
packet  tor  more  to*a«,ye*r . 
concern  about  radiation 
levels  Is  now  m raodwy  to 
finding  wniih  to  mt  » - = - — 

An  Austnulaa  fioWstiaiog 
company. 

plans  to  transform  the 
toned  Bahoton? misfcfett 
worid  dast  epentfon  wfo* 
the  Ifttefd  technology,  otte* 
the  only  gUmnw  of  tope. 

The  Australians  have 
undertaken  to  seal  the  uc*. 
nlum  mines  with  waste  rock 
from  their  planned  gold 
operation. 

But  the  kuM  prelect  is  one 
mason  regional  officiate  era 
doing  nothing  about  the  radi- 
ation levels:  “Negative  public- 
ity about  radioactive  con- 
tamination Is  bed  for  toe 
project,"  says  Dimitry 'JM*. 
him  of  the  ChU*  regional 
parliament. 

One  woman,  however,  re 
Rises  to  keep  silent.  Paediatri- 
cian Dr  Diktareva.  who  setup 
the  town’s  first  grassroots 
pressure  group,  “For  toe  Lift 
or  Baiey*’,  said:  "We  need  to 
get  our  government  to  see 
how  desperate  the  situation  Is 
here.  If  nothing  is  done  soon, 
the  people  of  Baiey  are  going 
to  slowly  die  out” 


Andrew  Higgins  in 
Hong  Kong  reports 


AN  impecunious  dim 
sum  waiter  in  Hong 
Kong  invested  nearly 
all  toe  money  be  had  in  the 
promise  of  a new  beginning. 

Liu  Kam-toag  parted  with 
HK$12,000  (£1,000)  for  his  wife 
and  two  sons  to  be  delivered 
to  a tiny  single-room  flat  in 
ti~™p  for  the  handover.  The 
money  went  to  “snake- 
heads”,  the  boatmen,  hoods 
and  corrupt  Communist 
Party  cadres  who  specialise 
in  the  smuggling  Of  human 
cargo  out  of  China. 

It  seemed  a sound  invest- 
ment. Hong  Kong  was  about 
to. enter  a new  era  governed 
not  by  Britain  but  toe  Basic 
Law,  a Beijing-drafted  consti- 
tution firing  rights  and  rules 
for  toe  fbture,  among  them 
toe  right  of  all  children  bom 
across  the  border  to  move  to 
Hong  Kong  if  they  have  a 
parent  from  the  territory. 

But  the  unelected  legisla- 
ture has  rewritten  the  rules 
and,  two  weeks  after  the 
Basic  Law  was  supposed  to  go 
into  effect,  Mr  Liu’s  two  boys 
and  hundreds  of  other  chil- 
dren now  tece  deportation. 
This  retroactive  revision. 


MckCutmnlng  Boica 
in  Phnom  Penh 


LIKE  many  others  draped 
on  Phnom  Penh  air- 
port’s perimeter  fence, 
Rithi,  a student  aged  20, 
wants  to  join  the  exodus  of 
foreigners  from  Cambodia.  “I 
am  afraid  of  the  return  cf 
communism,”  he  said  sadly. 

*1  am  afraid  of  foe  return  of 
war,”  said  a worker  nearby. 
“Business  is  finished,”  sighed 
a restaurant  owner  gesturing 
at  the  departing  clientele, 
"Freedom  Is  finished.” 

A week  after  the  violent 
removal  from  office  of  toe 
first  prime  minister.  Prince 
Norodom  Ranariddh,  during 
two  days  of  heavy  fighting, 
the  capital  wallows  in  despon- 
dency and  tear.  Banks  and 
many  shops  are  still  not  open 
for  business.  The  streets  are 
empty  and  silent  at  night. 

Rumours  say  there  will  be 
more  fighHng  today,  though 
they  don't  specify  between 
whom  or  why.  But  even  if 
there  Is  non”,  many  worry 
that  toe  co-prime  minister 
and  coup  leader,  Hun  Sen.  is 
taming  the  clock  back  to  toe 


John  AglkMiby  In  Jakarta 


AS  the  lights  turned 
green  the  seven  riders 
hit  their  throttles  and 
roared  off.  Exhaust  fumes 
and  a deafening  din  envel- 
oped the  spectators.  This 
was  not  the  start  of  a grand 
prix  but  a midnight  moped 
race  down  a palm-fi-lnged 
Jakarta  boulevard,  the 
most  popular  late-night 
entertainment  in  the  Indo- 
nesian capital. 

Anyone  can  join  in  at  the 
half-dozen  racing  locations 
in  the  city.  All  they  need  is 
a moped,  preferably  souped 
up.  Helmets  are  optional, 
but  frowned  upon. 

“We  know  it's  crazy,  but 
we  love  the  thrllL  We  do  it 
to  relieve  the  stress  of  daily 
life,”  explained  Jawin,  an 
economics  student  aged  20. 

The  races  appear  any- 
thing but  stress-relieving 
The  roads  are  not  Jammed 
with  traffic  but  the  riders 
most  contend  with  lorries 
doing  night  deliveries. 

This  does  not  seem  to  de- 
ter them.  AJL  aged  22.  a law 
student,  said:  “Last  week  r 


Many  worry  that  Hun  Sen  wants  to 
turn  the  clock  back  to  the  late  1 980s 


different  places,  fearing  ar- 
rest and  worse,  according  to 
independent  observers. 

The  press  is  no  happier  in  a 
country  where  journalists 
critical  of  Mr  Hun  Sen  have 


Mr  Hun.  Sen  now  has  a pro- 
paganda offensive  in  full 
swing  to  demonstrate  toe  op- 
posite. He  insists  that  nothing 
has  changed  In  Cambodia  ex- 
cept the  departure  of  Prince 


died  violent  deaths  in  toe  Ranariddh  — not  the  conati- 
past  Since  his  coup,  some  tntion,  not-  toe  system  of  two 


Journalists  have  also  left  toe 
country,  and  all  19  indepen- 
dent or  opposition  news- 
papers have  ceased 
publishing: 

Vietnam’s  cautious  state- 
ment yesterday  backing  Cam- 


left  toe  prime  ministers,  not  the 
ndepen-  multi-party  system, 
news-  Some  observers  question 
ceased  whether  Mr  Hun  Sen  will  be 
able  to  erase  Cambodia’s  ad- 
i state-  vance  in  recent  years  towards 
ag  Cam-  a more  open  political  system 


bodia’s  admission  to  South  | and  economy.  His  record  to 
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The  Guardian  Tuesday  July  15 1997 

World  news  in  brief 

Bomb  attack  kills 
21  in  Algeria 


overtiredand  has  a problem  with  his  cardiovascular  system.  . 
Mi^on  Control  at  Korolyov,  outside  Moscow,  said  yesterday 
Vasily  Tsibliyev,  aged  43.  who  is  due  to  undertake  risky  repairs 
to  save  the  11 -year-old  station,  said  he  hM  noticed  the  trooble 
soopafterthe  remote-controlled  cargo  craft  he  was  manoeuvring 

slammed  into  Mir  on  June  25. 

Experts  called  it  a cardiovascular  problem  relating  to  the  heart, 

blood  supply  or  lungs.  Mr  Tsibliyev  was  advised  against  taking 

medicine  before  he  and  engineer  Alexander  i sm  rtfr-h-r  tho 

Spektr  module  for  repairs  on  Thursday  and  Friday  night. 

“The  doctors' initial  reaction  is  that  Tsibliyev  is  overtired.  He 

has  problems  with  his  sleep  buthis  general  condition  is  within 
the  norm,”  the  spokesman  Valery  Lyndin  3aid  after  the  link-up. 

Spektr  was  holed  during  the  collision  and,  alrip^  it  Is  now 
sealed  off  from  the  station.  — Reuter,  Korolyov. 


Police  beat  Kenyan  students 

THOUSANDS  of  Kenyan  students  fought  riot  police  ln  the  heart 
of  Nairobi  yesterday,  defying  President  Daniel  arap  Moi  a week 
after  the  worst  political  unrest  in  Kenya  in  seven  years. 

The  Kenya  Polytechnic  students  seized  control  for  hours  of 
Haile  Selassie  Avenue,  a major  highway  through  the  city  centre, 

throwing  stones  and  ritmianflingronstitiiti  nnal 
parliamentary  and  presidential  elections  later  this  year. 

Witnesses  said  two  people  were  seriously  injured.  Riot  police 
wielding  batons  badly  beat  two  youths,  and  another  knocked  a 
Reuters  photographer,  George  Mulala.  unconscinm  by  hitting 
him  on  the  head  with  a baton. 

Riot  and  crack  General  Service  Unit  police  fired  teargas  and 
rubber  buflete  to  drive  the  students  back  into  the  polytechnic 
campus  after  they  hit  police  and  cars  with  rocks. 

Opposition-backed  groups  have  campaigned  since  June  for  Mr 
Mol  to  agree  to  constitutional  reforms  before  presidential  and 
parliamentary  elections  this  year.  — Reuter,  Nairobi 


Indians  protest  at  killings 

DEMONSTRATORS  protesting  at  the  deaths  of  low-caste  Indians 
during  riots  blocked  commuter  rail  trades  in  Bombay  yesterday, 
keeping  thousands  of  office  workers  from  their  jobs. 

Bombay  was  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  strike  called  for  the 
rest  of  Maharashtra  state  by  opposition  parties.  But  tension  rose 
in  the  city's  eastern  slums,  where  police  shot  dead  at  least  12 
people  in  an  attempt  to  quell  rioting  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

The  rioting  brake  out  when  slum  dwellers  fbimd  the  statue  of 
Babasaheb  Ambedkar — the  messiahoflow-caste  people — 
draped  in  agarland  of  shoes,  considered  an  insult  injpdla.  Police 
fired  on  the  crowd,  killing  eight  adults  and  two  children.  Two'  ' 
more  people  died  in  rioting  on  Saturday. — Reuter,  Bombay. 


Remembering  the  unborn 
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Bastille  Day 


.lanSuage  newspaper.  El  Kbabar,  sS 

attack-”  dally  El  Watan 
w a Peasant  was  found.  He  bad  been 

tortured,and  decapitated  in  same  area.  This  latest 

In  June^Algeria  held  general  electiojia  aimed  at  ending  the 
siSfe  rep0rted  almOSt400  ^ 

Mir  commander  falls  iH 
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Chirac 
hits  at 
left’s 
U-tum 

Paul  Taylor  In  Paris 

PRESIDENT  Jacques 

Chirac  warned  Prance’s 
leftwing  government  yester- 
day that  it  could  restrict  for- 
eign alliances  if  it  kept  con- 
trol of  commercial 
companies. 

The  conservative  president 
also  criticised  as  "obsolete 
and  absurd”  plans  to  revive 
administrative  controls, 
scrapped  in  1S86,  on  layoff  by 
private  firms. 

“The  state  today  no  longer 
has  any  place  in  the  manage; 
meat  of  competitive  influx! 
tries,”  he  said  in  a BastOIe 
Day  television  Interview. 

“Today  our  big  companies 
cannot  live  without  alliances 
and  especially  European  alli- 
ances — and  modern 
countries  cannot  imagine 
their  private  companies  team- 
ing up  with  public  companies 
subject  to  considerations  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
market."  he  said. 

Mr  Chirac  was  referring  to 
the  decision  of  the  Socialist 
prime  minister,  Lionel  Jo- 
spin, to  hall  the  privatisation 
of  the  defence  electronics 
giant,  Thomson-CSF,  and 
keep  a “decisive  public  share- 
holding” in  the  firm. 

Mr  Jospin  said  last  Friday 
that  his  government  planned 
to  build  a French  defence  eleo- 
tronics  pole  around  Thomson- 
CSF  before  looking  for  Euro- 
pean allies  Instead  of  going 
ahead  with  privatisation. 

Mr  Chirac  said  that  to  pre- 
serve French  interests,  such 
firms  needed  European  alli- 
ances to  compete  with  huge 
American  and  Japanese 
conglomerates. 

The  president  also  attacked 
plans  to  relax  immigration 
laws,  saying:  “It  would  be  an 
encouragement  [to  illegal  im- 
migrants]. The  employment 
and  social  situation  does  not 
allow  our  country  to  do  this 
. . . and  it  would  feed  those  xe- 
nophobic and  racist  reactions 
which  I hate.” 

He  was  commenting  on 
plans  to  legalise  up  to  40,000 
immigrants,  who  have  been 
in  legal  limbo  Since  the  previ- 
ous governments  passed  more 
restrictive  legislation. 

Meanwhile,  anti-racists 
clashed  with  members  of  Jean- 
Marie  Le  Pen's  National  Front 
during  a Bastille  Day  parade 

in  Toulon.  Eyewitnesses  said  Troops  from  the  pioneer  corps  of  the  Foreign  Legion's  first  regiment  march  along  the 
police  backed  the  Front  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  in  the  Bastille  Day  parade.  Their  axes  represent  their  building  training, 
scuffles. — Reuter.  and  they  wear  the  aprons  of  workers  whose  skills  they  have  learned  photograph:  job.  robme 


Leader  comment,  i 
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Serb  fury  at 

war  crimes 
sentence 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussel* 

OSN1AN  Serb  leaders 
reacted  furiously  for 
the  second  time  in 
two  days  as  the  Inter- 
national War  Crimes  Tribunal 
in  the  Hague  sentenced  Dusan 
Tadic  yesterday  to  20  years  in 
jail  for  his  part  ln  the  ethnic 
cleansing  of  Bosnian  Muslims 
and  Croats  during  the  conflict 
in  former  Yugoslavia. 

The  first  person  convicted 
of  war  crimes  since  the 
second  world  war,  Tadic,  aged 
41,  was  found  guilty  in  May  of 
six  counts  of  crimes  against 
humanity,  including  killings 
and  beatings  and  five  viola- 
tions of  the  customs  of  war. 
He  was  also  found  guilty  of 
taking  part  in  the  killing  of 
two  Muslim  policemen  ln  1992 
at  his  home  town  of  Prijedor 
in  north-west  Bosnia. 

The  fury  at  yesterday's  sen- 
tencing added  to  the  rising 
tension  after  the  funeral  on 
Sunday  of  Simo  Drijara,  Prije- 
dor's  former  police  chief  who 
was  killed  while  resisting  ar- 
rest on  war  crimes  charges  by 
British  troops  last  week.  Pro- 
testors also  object  to  the  ar- 
rest of  Milan  Kovacevic,  di- 
rector of  the  town’s  hospital. 

A bomb  destroyed  a jeep  be- 
longing to  the  Organisation 
for  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  (OSCE)  late  Sunday 
night  outside  a hotel  ln  the 
town  of  Zvomik. 

Tadic,  a lesser  figure  ar- 
rested nearly  three  years  ago 
in  Germany,  was  implicated 
in  the  savage  ill-treatment  of 
prisoners  at  the  Omarska, 
Keraterm  and  Trnopolje 
camps.  He  had  undergone  a 
seven-month  trial  at  the 
Hague,  to  which  Kovacevic 
has  now  been  taken. 

Eleven  victims  were  named 
in  the  counts  of  beating  and 
torture.  The  tribunal  indicted 
TacUc  for  extreme  violence 
against  non-Serbs,  and  fla-  : 
grant  disregard  for  human 
life  and  the  suffering  of 
others.  “Tadic  bears  foil  res- 
ponsibility for  the  deaths  and 
the  extremely  violent  and 
cruel  way  in  which  they  were 
caused,”  the  tribunal  ruled. 


He  was  acquitted  on  nine 
other  charges,  including  mur- 
der. and  11  charges  were 
found  Inapplicable.  Lawyers 

have  appealed  against  his 
conviction  and  announced 
yesterday  that  they  would 
also  appeal  against  his  sen- 
tence. He  Is  likely  to  serve  bis 
sentence  in  Finland  or  Italy  if 
the  verdict  is  upheld. 

Gabrielle  Kirk  McDonald, 
the  American  chair  of  the 
three  Judge  tribunal,  told  Ta- 
dic “You  committed  these 
crimes  with  intention  and 
with  sadistic  brutality.  To  con- 
done your  actions  is  to  give 
effect  to  a base  view  of  moral- 
ity and  to  invite  anarchy." 

ln  response  to  the  sentence, 
the  Foreign  Secretary.  Robin 
Cook,  said:  "We  very  much 
value  the  very  clear  signal 
that  there  is  no  hiding  place 
for  those  who  have  committed 
war  crimes.  It's  very  Impor- 
tant for  Bosnia  and  the  Inter- 
national community." 

The  sentence  was  contested 
immediately  by  Goran  Nesko- 
vic,  the  Serbs'  deputy  justice 
minister.  “That  man  Is  not 
guilty  and  not  a single  wit- 
ness could  confirm  that  he 
was  responsible,"  he  said. 
“All  this  Is  one  propaganda 
war  against  us." 

Momcilo  Krajisnik,  the 
Serb  representative  on  the 
three  man  Bosnian  presi- 
dency. said:  “It  is  more  a 
political  than  a legal 
judgement." 

There  were  continuing  spo- 
radic outbursts  against  UN 
and  British  troops  in  Serb- 
held  areas  of  Bosnia  yester- 
day but  little  sign  of  officially- 
inspired  incitement 

Nato  spokesmen  denied 
claims  in  a statement  by  Ml- 
lenko  Karisik,  the  deputy 
Serb  interior  minister,  that 
Drljaca  had  been  shot  in  the 
back.  It  read:  “They  killed  a 
patriot  without  an  investiga- 
tion and  without  a trial,  they 
killed  him  perfidiously,  from 
the  back  because  they  did  not 
dare  to  look  him  in  the  eyes." 

Major  Cbris  Riley  said 
autopsy  reports  showed 
Drljaca  had  been  shot  from  a 
distance  three  times  in  the 
side  and  once  in  the  chest 


No  more  snatch  raids  for 
the  time  being  says  Cook 


, Ian  Black  In  Moscow 

BRITAIN  appears  to  have 
ruled  out  further  snatch 
squad  raids  against  Bosnian 
war  crimes  suspects  in  the 
near  fixture.  But  it  reserves 
the  right  to  act  again,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  Robin  Cook, 
indicated  during  a visit  to 
Moscow  yesterday. 

The  Russian  foreign  minis- 
ter, Yevgeny  Primakov, 
repeated  his  strong  opposi- 
tion to  last  Thursday's  opera- 
tion in  which  British  troops 
shot  and  killed  one  Indicted 
Bosnian  Serb  war  criminal 
and  arrested  another. 

Mr  Primakov  said:  "Our  po- 
sition is  that  the  operation 
was  beyond  the  mandate  of 


the  international  force.” 

Mr  Cook  emphasised  that 
Thursday's  action  was  a Nato- 
wide  operation.  He  also 
refused  to  be  drawn  on 
whether  the  Bosnian  Serb 
leader,  Radovan  Karadzic,  is 
now  a target 

“Our  objective  wall  be  to 
keep  Karadzic  guessing  as  to 
what  happens  next"  be  said. 

Mr  Cook  and  Mr  Primakov 
finalised  the  text  of  an  agree- 
ment to  be  signed  in  October 
by  Boris  Yeltsin  and  Tony 
Blair  on  cooperation  in  in- 
vestigating organised  crime. 

• Mr  Cook  promised  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  the 
search  for  two  British  aid 
workers  kidnapped  in  Rus- 
sia’s breakaway  region  of 
Chechenia. 


UNSECURED  PERSONAL  LOANS 


the  group's  decline,  though 
irreversible,  will  be  pro- 
tracted and  violent 

The  extent  of  the  protests 
against  the  murder  of  Mi- 
guel Angel  Blanco  suggests 
that  ETA  may  have  gone 
too  far  even  for  those  in  the 
Basque  country  who 
remain  reluctant  to  con- 
demn the  group. 

ETA,  an  acronym  for 
Basque  Homeland  and 
Freedom,  began  Its  cam- 
paign of  violence  29  years 
ago  to  combat  the  ferocious 
centralising  policy  of  gen- 
eral Franco  that  stifled 
Basque  culture,  language 
and  political  traditions. 

Since  the  arrival  of  de- 
mocracy after  Franco’s 
death  in  1975,  the  Basque 
country  and  Catalonia,  have 
enjoyed  a Strang  measure 
of  autonomy.  Basques  have 
gradually  abandoned  sup- 


just  under  40  per  cent  of 
the  vote.  It  condemns -vio- 
lence but  advocates  an  in- 
dependent Basque  state.  Its 
attitude  to  ETA  has  been 
disturbingly  ambiguous.  As 
in  Ireland,  there  is  residual 
loyalty  for  what  are  indul- 
gently referred  to  as  “los 
chi  cos  de  la  plstola”  (the 
lads  with  the  guns). 

Such  emotional  liwfcs  are 
key  to  understanding  con- 
tinued support  for  Henri 
Batasuna,  ETA’s  political 
wing.  HB’s  vote  has  been 
slapping  — slowly  — and  at 
the  last  general  election,  it 
obtained  under  L2  per  cent. 

Mr  Aznar  has  adopted 
harsh  counter-terrorist 
measures,  while  sending  a 
clear  message  to  the 
Basques  that  only  they  can 
kill  off  ETA  by  denying  it 
support  and  ending  any  am- 
biguity  towards  violence. 


co  on  try.  but  instead  of  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  renounce 


shorter  sentences,  he  in- 
sists they  serve  full  terms. 

He  has  stopped  the  Social- 
ist practice  of  using  the 
PNV  for  Informal  contact 
with  ETA  to  keep  the  door 
open  to  negotiations,  and 
insists  that  only  a pro- 
longed unconditional  cease- 
fire could  lead  to  talks. 

ETA  probably  has  no 
more  than  60  to  80  com- 
mandos — ever  younger 
and  less  experienced; 
France,  which  used  to  be  a 
safe  haven,  now  co-oper- 
ates with  Spain  ln  counter- 
terrorist operations. 

In  the  early  1980s  ETA 
killed  some  90  people  a 
year.  Last  year.  It  was  five 
and  this  year,  eight 

ETA’s  response  to  uncer- 
tainty has  always  been 
more  violence.  But  perhaps 
Blanco’s  murder  may  lead 
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Makers  of  Fuhrer  wine  only 
obeying  lucrative  orders 


Reuter  In  Utfine 

AN  ITALIAN  company  said 
#%yestsrday  it  would  not 
take  te  “FQhrer**  wine  off  the 
market  despite  a storm  of 
protest 

The  wine,  which  shows  the 
Nazi  dictator  Adolf  Hitler  on 
the  label,  comes  ln  two  types: 
Sieg  Hell  (Ha'll  Victory)  and 
Ein  Volk,  Bln  Reich.  Ein  Fuh- 
rer (One  People,  One  Empire, 
One  Leader),  two  of  his  best- 
known  slogans. 

Andrea  Lunardelli,  who 
works  for  his  fotber’s  wine 
bottling  firm  near  Udine  in 
north-eastern  Italy,  said  the 
wine  names  were  Just  gim- 
micks to  boost  sales  and  no 
offence  was  intended. 

“We  do  tblg  for  finanr-ifll 
reasons.  We’re  not  involved 
in  propaganda,"  Mr  Lunar- 
deHSsaid. 


But  he  added:  “We  won’t 
take  tbe  wine  off  the  market" 

Newspapers  said  yesterday 
that  police  in  the  northern 
town  of  Jesolo  were  carrying 
otrt  an  Inquiry  alter  com- 
plaints by  a tourist  who  had 
seen  the  FQhrer  wine  — and  a 
similar  bottle  picturing  the 
late  Italian  fascist  dictator, 
Benito  Mussolini. 

The  wine  costs  around 
10,000  lire  a bottle  (£4). 

The  Lunardelli  family  firm, 
which  successfully  defended 
the  wine  in  a 1995  court  case, 
says  the  FQhrer  brand  is  part 
of  a complete  historical  set 
also  featuring  famous  left- 
wing  figures. 

Other  wines  Bold  by  tbe 
Lunardellis  are  named  after 
the  Cuban  guerrilla  fighter 
Che  Guevara,  the  Russian 
communist  leader  Lenin  and 
the  communist  ideologue 
Karl  Marx. 
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End  of  a shameful  era 

But  gay  rights  still  have  a long  way  to  travel 


THERE  IS  one  rational  reason  for  op- 
posing giving  homosexuals  the  same 
age  of  consent  as  heterosexuals:  if  the 
opponents  could  show  that  young  men 
matured  later  than  young  women  and 
therefore  needed  more  protection  from 
being  seduced  by  older  partners.  This 
argument  is  often  made  by  conservative 
commentators  but  the  facts  fail  to  up- 
hold the  assertion.  The  argument  was 
examined  by  the  Royal  College  of  Psy- 
chiatrists in  1976  which  concluded  that 
boys  "are  no  more  in  need  of  protection 
from  homosexuals  than  girls  from  het- 
erosexuals". A decade  earlier,  the  1967 
Wolfenden  Report  cogently  set  out  the 
evidence  why  young  men  did  not  need 
such  protection:  ‘‘Our  medical  wit- 
nesses were  unanimously  of  a view  that 
the  main  sexual  pattern  is  laid  down  in 
the  early  years  of  life  and  the  majority 
of  them  held  that  it  was  usually  fixed  in 
main  outline  by  the  age  of  sixteen, 
while  many  held  that  it  was  fixed  much 
earlier.”  Alas,  the  1967  Act  which  legal- 
ised homosexuality,  ignored  this  medi- 
cal evidence.  Parliament  set  a mini- 
mum age  of  21.  Three  years  ago 
Parliament  finally  lowered  this  to  18. 
Now,  belatedly,  there  is  to  be  another 
free  vote  which  in  this  new  Parliament 
is  assured  of  finally  producing  a com- 
mon age  of  consent  16.  But  the  fear, 
shame  and  damage  which  Britain’s  un- 
equal law  has  generated  in  the  last  30 
years  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Inevitably,  there  were  protests  yes- 
terday from  the  back-to-basics  faction 
of  the  Conservative  Party.  Ministers 
were  criticised  for  refusing  to  defend 
our  current  law  in  a “discrimination" 
case  brought  by  a gay  British  man  with 
the  help  of  Stonewall,  the  homosexual 
rights  group,  and  now  pending  before 
the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights. 
But  the  Government  was  right  to  seek  a 
settlement  — a new  free  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment The  case  was  doomed  to  failure. 
The  sooner  the  law  is  corrected  the 


Depriving  ETA  of  vital  oxygen 

But  Spain  must  avoid  a return  to  the  dirty  tricks  of  the  past 


THE  PARALLEL  between  the  wave  of 
Spanish  protest  aroused  by  ETA's  latest 
atrocity  and  similar  expressions  of  pub- 
lic emotion  against  the  IRA  in  Northern 
Ireland  is  evident  — and  not  very 
encouraging.  Most  terrorists  who  are 
prepared  to  kill  or  risk  the  lives  of 
innocent  victims  have  already  crossed 
the  threshold  of  common  morality.  If 
candlelit  peace  marches,  appeals  from 
religious  figures  or  denunciations  from 
high  places  could  sway  either  ETA  or 
the  IRA,  there  would  have  been  peace 
in  both  places  long  ago.  The  scale  of 
yesterday’s  grief  and  anger  after  the 
murder  of  the  young  politician  Miguel 
Angel  Blanco  is  exceptional  Most  pre- 
vious protests  have  been  local  rather 
than  national,  and  have  mobilised  tens 
of  thousands  rather  than  millions.  But 
if  ETA  is  on  the  decline,  as  most  observ- 
ers believe,  its  growing  isolation  is  just 
as  likely  to  spark  more  extremist  acts. 

ETA,  like  the  Provisional  IRA, 
emerged  at  a time  when  the  denial  of 
minority  rights  was  intense  and  pro- 
vided a thinly  plausible  justification  for 
the  resort  to  violence.  Again  like  the 
ERA.  it  has  persisted  in  violence  with- 
out taking  note  of  any  improvement  in 
the  situation.  ETA  began  its  operations 
when  the  voice  of  the  Basque  people 
was  stifled  in  the  iron  grip  of  General 
Franco.  Since  then  ETA  has  shown  a 
steady  decline  in  Basque  support  as  the 
autonomy  granted  by  post-Franco  ad- 
ministrations has  led  to  the  creation  of 
regional  governments  and  a special 
status  for  Basques  and  Catalans.  This 


better.  For  30  years  agencies  which 
have  wanted  to  provide  help,  advice 
and  support  to  16-year-old  gay  men 
have  been  inhibited  by  the  illegality  of 
the  art.  Psychologists  have  documented 
the  damage  to  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  gay  young  people  caused  by 
the  criminalisation  of  homosexuality. 
Despite  the  fear  of  HIV  and  Aids,  young 
people  have  shrunk  from  seeking  ad- 
vice because  of  the  illegality  of  their 
activity.  On  average,  the  first  homosex- 
ual experience  comes  just  before  16  — 
and  contrary  to  the  seduction  theorists, 
over  60  per  cent  involve  partners  who 
are  within  two  years  of  16.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  even  the  media’s  agony 
aunts  — some  20  of  them  — petitioned 
Downing  Street  three  years  ago  to 
lower  the  age  to  16. 

Other  European  states  have  taken 
note  of  the  professional  advice  much 
earlier.  Three  decades  ago  only  six 
countries  had  equal  ages  of  consent 
Now  22  out  of  32  Council  of  Europe 
member  states  have  a common  age. 
Pari  laments  free  vote  three  years  ago 
only  felled  by  27  votes.  There  will  be 
overwhelming  support  in  toe  new  Par- 
liament — with  toe  current  leaders  of 
all  three  major  parties  supporting  the 
move. 

But  progressive  reformers  should  not 
stop  there.  An  unequal  consent  law  is 
only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  British 
law  discriminates  against  gay  people. 
The  ban  on  gay  people  in  the  armed 
services  and  the  notorious  clause  28  of 
toe  1968  Local  Government  Act  which 
prohibits  homosexuality  being  por- 
trayed in  a positive  light  are  only  toe 
most  obvious  examples.  There’s  a host 
of  others  including  discrimination  by 
tax,  pension  and  inheritance  laws 
against  longterm  gay  partners.  We  al- 
ready have  laws  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation on  grounds  of  race,  gender  and 
disability.  It  is  time  toe  same  protection 
was  extended  to  sexual  orientation. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


refusal  to  acknowledge  that  times  have 
changed  is  hard  to  explain  except  in 
terms  of  the  psycho-pathology  of  terror- 
ism. But  it  means  that  numerical  isola- 
tion may  only  provoke  more  extreme 
violence  — toe  possibility  against 
which  Prime  Minister  Jose  Maria  Az- 
nar  warned  yesterday. 

ETA’s  decline  so  far  has  also  been 
offset  by  the  attitude  of  many  Basques 
who  recoil  from  toe  decisive  step'  of 
repudiating  “los  chicos”  — the  boys. 
This  lingering  element  of  revolutionary 
romanticism  also  has  its  parallel  in 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  not  confined  to 
ETA’s  political  wing  Herri  Batasuna, 
but  can  be  found  in  the  -much  larger 
Basque  National  Party  (PNV)  even 
though  this  is  now  politically  allied  to 
Mr  Aznar’s  ruling  Popular  Party. 
Whether  toe  murder  of  Mr  Blanco  will 
finally  crack  this  shell  of  support  may 
be  a crucial  factor  in  determining 
ETA’s  own  future.  For  this  if  for  no 
reason,  it  is  essential  that  Mr  Aznar 
should  not  succumb  to  toe  temptation 
of  a return  to  the  dirty  tricks  tactics  of 
counter-terrorism  in  toe  1980s.  The 
revival  of  government  death  squads 
would  quickly  dispel  the  qualms  of 
ETA’s  equivocal  supporters.  More  ener- 
getic measures  could  be  taken  against 
ETA's  collaborators  and  to  curb  its 
extortion  of  funds  from  Basque  busi- 
ness. But  Mr  Aznar  should  let  public 
opinion  take  its  course,  hoping  that  — 

' in  a reversal  of  classic  guerrilla  theory 
— the  terrorist  fish  will  eventually  be 
deprived  of  their  water. 


Not  the  union’s 
favourite  airline 

MARTIN  Kettle  (Which 
side  are  they  on?  July  12) 
quite  property  asks  whether 

hard  working  people  at  BA, 
who  have  done  everything 
asked  of  them  over  many 
years  to  transform  the  viabil- 
ity of  their  company,  have 
any  rights  or  security. 

Tm  not  sure,  though,  that 
he  fhnuid  he  directing  the 
question  primarily  at  the 
Labour  Party  leadership. 
After  all,  it's  not  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  taking  away 
the  rights  of  BA  staff  and 
threatening  them  with  dis- 
missal if  they  exercise  their 
legitimate  right  to  strike.  It  is 
toe  gung-ho  BA  managment, 
which  Is  rejecting  toe  trust 1 
and  equity  that  Kettle  de- 
scribes as  “part  of  good  1990s’ 
management''. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  BA 
has  got  it  right  need  only  turn 
to  toe  Management  page  (July  i 
12)  to  read  that  American 
firms  such  as  IBM,  Mobil  and 
Xerox  are  discovering  that  i 
“happy  workers,  mean  ! 
healthy  balance  sheets”.  The 
article  points  out  that  high  i 
staff  turnover  costs  money  in  | 
terms  of  recruitment  train-  \ 
ing  and  lost  sales.  , 

BUi  Morris.  | 

General  Secretary, 

Transport  and  General 
Workers'  Union. 

Transport  House, 

Palace  Street 
London  SW1E  SJD. 


Labour  slips  out  of  focus 


Democratic  govern- 
ment is  not  abort  toe  , 
current  opinion  of  the 
majority  automatically  pre- 
' vailing  (Blair  backs  polling 
power,  July  14).  It  is  about  toe 
majority  choosing  representa- 
tives whose  moral  integrity 
and  intellectual  ability  fit  I 
them  to  make  toe  right  deci- 
sions on  society's  behalf;  even 
when  these  are  unpopular.  | 

Where  toe  popular  opinion  ; 
of  toe  day  automatically  pre- 1 
vails  we  exchange  govern- 
ment for  a lynch  mob.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  many  of 
Michael  Howard’s  illegal 
actions  as  Home  Secretary 
were  inspired  by  public  opin- 
ion, or  that  toe  majority 
would  like  to  see  toe  death 
penalty  re-imposed. 

New  Labour's  latest  deci- 
sion will  destroy  Westmin- 
ster's ability  to  take  unpopu- 
lar decisions.  Tony  Blair  may 
"lead”  his  party  — as  a sheep 
dog  "leads”  his  sheep  — but  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  ob- 
vious that  this  dog  is  being 
wagged  by  toe  tall  of  public 
opinion.  In  view  of  the  enor- 
mous Influence  of  advertising 
and  toe  popular  media  on 
puhlic  opinion,  we  may  just 
as  well  crown  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, dissolve  Parliament  and 
have  done  with  it 
Jonathan  Hastings. 

23  Albany  Road, 

Leighton  Buzzard. 

Beds  LU7  8NS. 


IF  the  Government  goes 
ahead  with  its  plan  for  a 
5.000  strong  “people’s  panel” 
to  test  its  policies  on  the  pub- 
lic, will  it  publish  toe  tran- 
scripts of  the  focus  group  ses- 
sions, telephone  interviews 
and  "citizen’s  juries"?  Nearly 
44  million  of  us  voters  will  not 
be  on  toe  "people's  panel"  — 
and  it  would  he  nice  to  be  able 
to  find  out  what  toe  5,000  are 
saying  on  our  behalf;  even 
though  there  will  be  no  way 
to  hold  them  to  account. 

We  are  allowed  to  read  the 
unabridged  debates  of  toe 
House  of  Lords  in  Hansard.  If 
Tony  Blair  is  insistent  on  cre- 
ating another  bastion  of  un- 
elected  power  at  toe  heart  of 
the  British  political  system, 
its  proceedings  should  at  least 
be  open  to  public  scrutiny. 
Paul  Anderson. 

46  Farieigh  Road, 

London  Nl6  7TQ. 

IF  we  wished  to  be  governed 
by  focus  groups,  then  why 
should  we  bother  voting  for 
parties  and  polices  at  alL  Con- 
sultation is  a vital  part  of  toe 
democratic  process,  but  if  it 
becomes  an  excuse  for  oppor- 
tunism and  sailing  with  toe 
winds,  then  it  reduces  that 
process  to  a ridiculous 
charade. 

John  Green. 

Tingoch, 

Cnwch  Coch, 

Dyfed,  Wales. 


YOU  imply  that  the  idea  of 
a “people’s  panel”  was  an 
import  from  the  United 
States.  Far  from  it  — innova- 
| tive  local  authorities  in  this 
country  have  been  using  such 
panels  for  years. 

Klrklees  Metropolitan 
Council  set  up  a joint  citizens1 
panel  with  Its  local  health  au- 
thority in  1994.  Since  then 
both  organisations  have 
gained  a valuable  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  and  views  of 
the  panel's  L000  members  on 
topics  ranging  from  refuse 
collection  to  libraries. 

Other  councils  have  fol- 
lowed suit.  Hertfordshire 
County  Council  held  a citi- 
zens' jury  on  waste  disposal 
last  year  and  is  now  launch- 
ing a talkback  panel  made  up 
of  a 2,000-strong  representa- 
tive sample  of  its  million 
citizens. 

Such  panels  focus  on  spe- 
cific issues  and  are  valuable 
in  fostering  an  understanding 
both  of  what  people  feel  and 
think  and  why  they  do.  That 
understanding  can  only  help 
local  councils  to  deliver  the 
kind  of  quality  services 
people  want  and  need. ' 

Bill  Ogley. 

Chief  Executive,  Hertford- 
shire County  Concfl. 

Robert  Hughes. 

Chief  Executive,  Klrklees 
Metropolitan  Council, 
c/o  County  Hall, 

Hertford  SG138DE. 


A plight  at  the  opera  raises  some  high  notes  of  concern 


/^LAIRE  Armistead’s 
Wtimely  article  (No  go  aria, 
July  11)  accelerates  toe  de- 
bate on  toe  inequality  en- 
demic in  toe  arts  funding  sys- 
tem. After  decades  of  quasi- 
solidarity, a beleaguered  arts 
community  should  be  encour- 
aged to  break  ranks  with  toe 
Insidious  hegemony  of  toe 
opera  elite  and  oblige  toe  art 
form  not  only  to  put  its  bouse 
in  order  but  also  to  examine 
its  Intrinsic  worth. 

For  most  of  us  who  work  in 
toe  arts,  counting  the  peonies 
is  a matter  of  survival,  artis-  i 
tic  success  more  often  than 
not  dependent  on  large  help- 
ings of  goodwill  and  self-sacri- 1 
flee  all  round.  Few  are  con- 
vinced that  an  art  form  which 
devours  state  subsidy  with 
such  arrogance  and  ease i 
would  wither  without  it 

Unlike  music,  dance  and  , 
theatre,  for  which  accessible  I 
tty  has  become  a byword, 
opera  trades  on  exclusivity,  if 
its  production  is  now  synony-  -I 
mous  only  with  its  cost,  then  | 
Its  cultural  relevance  shnnid 
be  preserved  by  those  who  I 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it 
Colin  Marsh. 

I38Benhill  Road,  I 

London  SE5  7LZ.  1 
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“THE  remedy  for  the  Royal 
I Opera  House  is  not  to  pri- 
vatise It  This  would  lead  to 
it  becoming  a club  for  the 
rich  and  the  rich  only.  At 
present,  there  is  still  toe  op- 
portunity for  ordinary  folk 
to  attend.  What  needs  to  hap- 
pen now  is  that  Chris  Smith, 
toe  Heritage  Secretary,  via 
the  Arts  Council,  should 
shake  out  all  those  non  arts 
and  political  appointees  on 
the  board,  which  has  effec- 
tively screwed  up  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  and  replace 
them  with  people  who  work 
in  toe  arts,  including  some 
they  are  now  getting  rid  of. 

I am  sure  that  when  toe 
present  board  has  been  Hung 
out,  the  former  director. 


Genista  Mckintosh,  would  be 
delighted,  to  return. 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  suggest  that  the  ROH 
has  not  received  companies 
from  abroad.  In  toe  great  days 
of  touring  by  overseas  theatre 
co  mpanies,  like  toe  Coliseum, 
toe  House  received  these  com- 
panies in  toe  closedown  in 
August  for  a month. 

Peter  Lloyd.  • 

3 Mercer  Street, 

London  WC2. 

CLAIRE  Armltstead  im- 
plies that  the  Royal  Opera 
House  has  “never  had  much 
interest”  in  education.  But  in 
common  with  all  our  UK 
opera  and  ballet  companies, 
toe  ROH  has  extensive  educa- 


The, artS  3 Creatlve  ®COno*«y  Bosnia  and  bad  reputations  I Che  lives  on 


But  will  they  do  better  now  they  have  a friendly  government? 


THE  APPOINTMENT  of  Richard  Bran- 
son and  David  Puttnam  to  the  task  force 
examining  Britain's  music,  film  and 
arts  industry  is  a welcome  step  towards 
formulating  a coherent  policy  for  this 
£50  billion  sector.  Labour  is  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  arts  than  to  manufactur- 
ing (now  wilting  under  an  overvalued 
exchange  rate)  as  witness  the  loo  per 
cent  Budget  tax  reliefs  for  films  — a 
generous  fulfilment  of  Tony  Blair’s 
pledge  that  cash  for  films  would  be 
“properly  looked  at”.  In  future  if  the 
UK  film  industry  fails  to  deliver  it 
won’t  be  anyone's  fault  but  its  own. 

Chris  Smith  is  now  the  first  Secretary 
of  State  for  Culture,  Media  and  Sport 
rather  than  Heritage.  Names  don’t  mat- 
ter as  such  but  if  this  heralds  a more , 
creative  approach  then  it  will  augur 
well  for  the  future.  Britain  has  an 
advantage  in  the  arts  and  media  com- ! 
pared  with  most  other  countries  (partly  I 
because  so  many  talented  people  shun 


industry)  which  it  is  vital  to  develop  at 
a time  when  globalisation  is  eroding 
traditional  industries.  The  arts  did  sur- 
prisingly well  under  an  unfriendly  Con- 
servative administration  when  funding 
was  unfairly  squeezed  and  when  fine 
training  bodies  like  the  national  film 
school  were  desperately  short  of  cash.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  need 
adversity  to  thrive  or  whether,  as 
everyone  must  hope,  they  will  enter  a 
hew  period  of  growth  under  a friendly 
administration. 

Most  people  don’t  realise  that  the  arts 
— a rare  example  of  the  mixed  economy 
— are  a big  success  story  employing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  Un- 
like the  motor  industry  the  arts  earn  a 
strong  trade  surplus.  One  reason  why 
people  don’t  know  is  that  the  arts  are 
buried  among  other  sectors  in  the 
national  statistics.  That  should  be 
remedied  at  once  so  the  success  of  the 
new  policy  can  be  closely  monitored. 


Martin  woouacott  is  i 
right  to  suggest  that 
Nato  actions  In  Bosnia  are  in- 1 
tlmately  linked  to  the  need  to  I 
Improve  the  international 
standing  of  toe  institution. 
which  looked  as  If  it  would  be  i 
consigned  to  the  history  ! 
books  with  toe  ending  of  toe  1 
cold  war  (Nato  puts  future  on 
toe  line  In  Bosnia,  Commen- 
tary, July  12). 

However,  the  rhetoric  of 
armed  intervention  as  toe  so- 
lution to  the  still  fragmented 
nature  of  toe  Bosnian  state  Is 
based  on  toe  dubious  premise 
that  a handful  of  indicted  and 
unindicted  alleged  war  crimi- 
nals are  the  harrier  to 
reconciliation. 

It  would  appear  that  any 
Bosnian  Serbs  In  a position 
of  power  are-now  fair  game 
as  scapegoats  for  the  lack  of 
success  of  toe  Dayton  peace 
accords.  This  neglects  the 
embarrassing  fact  that  at 
elections  the  nationalist  par-' 
ties  on  all  three  sides  con- 
tinue to  receive  a popular 
mandate,  and  there  is  very 
little  support  for  toe  elitist 


civic  groups  who  argue  for 
cross-entity  co-operation. 
One  of  toe  reasons  for  this  is 
the  insecurity  felt  by  ordi-  j 
nary  people  in  many  parts  of 1 
toe  state.  The  return  of  sanc- 
tions, snatch,  squads  and  up- 1 
ping  the  stakes  militarily 

will  merely  mafep  the  div- 
isious  worse.  I 

If  Martin  Woollacott  put 
the  interests  of  Bosnian 
people  before  toe  need  of 
Nato  for  a new  mission  and  I 
some  good  PR,  he  would1 
maybe  question  toe  black  , 
and  white  morality  play  of 
evil  Bosnian  leaders  versus  I 
the  white  knights  of  the  in- 
ternational community. 

It  is  a shame  that  toe  lark 
of  a coherrent  role  for  Nato 
in  the  post-cold  war  era 
seems  to  necessitate  toe  de- 
monisation  of  Bosnians  and 
their  elected  representatives- 
Dave  Chandler. 

International  Social  Policy 
Research  Unit, 

Leeds  Metropolitan 
University. 

Calverley  Street 
Leeds  LSI  3HE. 


IF  Jonathan  Glancey  (Don’t 
put  Che  on  a pedestal,  July 
14)  knew  anything  about 
Cuba  he  would  know  that  Che 
is  already  literally  on  a pedes- 
taL  atop  the  60ft  monument  in 
Santa  Clara  constructed  al- 
most 20  years  ago  by  toe  Cu- 
ban sculptor  JosS  Delarra. 

Mr  Delarra  has  now  been 
asked  to  design  the  mauso- 
leum for  Che  which  will  be 
housed  inside  his  monument 
So.  you  see,  Cuba  is  not  con- 
structing a new  monument  at 
all,  but  merely  utilising  a site 
already  constructed. 

Mr  Delarra  has  also  asked 
me  to  launch  an  appeal  for  do- 
nations of  any  English  lan- 
guage books  and  articles 
related  to  toe  guerrilla  hero 
to  be  sent  to  Havana  to  be 
housed  in  a new  multi-lingual 
library  also  being  constructed 
on  toe  site. 

Stephen  Wilkinson. 

Dept  of  Hispanic  Studies, 
Queen  Mary  and  Westfield 
College. 

2l  Knights  House, 

South  Lambeth  Road, 

London  SW8 1UD. 


tlon  and  community  pro- 
grammes. Last  year  over 
50,000  people  took  part  in 
opera  and  ballet  projects 
linked  to  toe  Opera  House 
alone.  Add  the  Top  Score  pro- 
gramme on  BBC  and  the  fig- 
ure goes  over  two  million. 

The  work  of  the  ballet  and 
opera  education  departments 
supports  teachers  throughout 
the  country,  developing  edu- 
cation theory,  philosophy  and 
training. 

But  successes  in  education 
seem  never  to  be  news-worthy 
— especially  in  opera  and  bal- 
let Ten  years  ago,  the  work  of 
all  our  UK  companies  in 
schools,  hospices  and  non- 
arts venues  was  hot  news  — 
now  we  take  it  for  granted. 
Veronica  Lewis. 

Chair,  Royal  Ballet 
Education  Committee. 

1 Boffin  Tower, 

Woodbrook  Road, 

Alderley  Edge, 

Cheshire  SK97BY. 

We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used 


A Country  Diary 


I WAS  surprised  to  read  the 
Home  Secretary  Quoted  as 
saying  that  “the  . number  ;of 
community  sentences  has 
gone  down  over  the  last  few 
years”  whoa  Home  Office  sta- 
tistics tell  a very  different 
story  (Straw's  warping  on 
rapid  rise  in  prison  popula- 
tion, July  14). 

The  Statistical  Bulletin 
published  in  May  begins  by 
saying:  “Court  orders  (bait 
with  by  the  Probation  Service 
rose  2 per  cent  in.  1996  to 
115,000;  the  highest  level 
ever”.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  a “steady  rise”  in  the 
statutory  supervision  of  pris- 
oners on  release  from  custo- 
dy, and  tiie  number  of  Money 
Payment  Supervision  Orders 
stands  at  the  highest  figure 
since  1990. 

In  feet,  the  only  figure  to 
show  a decline  in  recent  years 
is  toe  number  of  probation  of- 
ficers employed,  which  in 
1996  foil  to  Its  lowest  figure 
since  2991  and  reflects 
reduced  resources  available 
to  toe  serttte. 

Although  toe-figures  do  not 
suggest  this,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary contends  that  "public 
confidence  in  community  sen- 
tences is  lower  in  this  country 
than  it  is  in  many  comparable 
European  countries".  1 won- 
der whether  this  is  to  do  with 
the  atmosphere  created  by  his 
predecessor,  Michael  Howard, 
whose  rhetoric  was  to  insist 
that  “prison  works”  and,  by 
implication,  that  other  mea- 
sures do  not.  This  was 
reflected  in  last  week's  com- 
ments by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice. 

Mr  Straw's  argument  is 
that,  if  community  sentences 
are  made  tougher,  then  sen- 
tencers  will  feel  better  about 
using  them.  There  appears  to 
be  little  indication  that  sen- 
tences are  averse  to  using 
community  sentences  and  I 
think  that  what  they  want  to 
see,  as  does  toe  Probation  Ser- 
vice Itself!  is  a demonstration 
of  the  effectiveness  of  commu- 
nity sentences  In  reducing  of- 
fending behaviour,  rather 
than  a demonstration  of 
“toughness”  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  good  to  hear  toe  Home 
Secretary  state  that  commu- 
nity sentences  are  more  ap- 
propriate than  imprisonment 
for  many  offenders.  A state- 
ment indicating  his  confi- 
dence in  the  effectiveness  of 
community  sentences  and  his 
wish  to  improve  that  effec- 
tiveness would  Indeed 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the 
courts  in  their  continued 
wish  to  make  use  of  such  con- 
structive measures. 

Mike  Worthington. 

Chief  Probation  Officer. 
Northumbria  Probation 
Service. 

Ufton  House,  Eslington  Road, 
N’castle  upon  tyne  NE2  4SP. 


DORSET:  Two  streams  con- 
verge in  a secluded  valley  on 
toe  northern  edge  of  Dorset  to 
form  toe  beginnings  of  toe 
River  Yeo.  The  broad  slopes 
on  each  side  used  to  be  divid- 
ed into  small  pastures  by 
hedgerows,  which  have  long 
since  gone  to  make  space  for 
economic  cereal  production, 
but  down  in  the  hollow  the 
streams  remain  almost  hid- 
den. A short  step  from  the 
14th  century  church  and  man. 
or,  a ford  crosses  the  streams 
at  a point  still  caned  Washing 
PooL  it  is  hard  to  identify  a 
real  village  centre.  There  is 
no  post  office  or  store,  and  no 
pub  or  village  green,  but  the 
Sflrtrcd  village  meeting,  the 
encket  match  (on  a steeply 
sloping  field)  and  the  biennial 
flower  festival  focus  village 
identity.  More  remarkably,  a 
new  social  centre  is  develop, 
fog  close  by.  it  Is  another 
POOL  a new  one,  made  and 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
foern  young  son  by  the  couple 
whose  concept  it  was.  You 
might  think  it  a straight 


forward  matter  to  acquire  a 
small  patch  of  land  astride  20 
metres  of  stream  to  form  a 
water  garden  as  a public  ame- 
nity. But  there  are  legal  com- 
plexities. The  regional  water 
board  and  the  rivers  author- . 
ity  must  give  consent  Indeed, 
a scheme  to  make  a waterfall, 
which  involved  diverting  one 
stream  for  a tiny  distance, 
proved  too  complicated  to 
pursue.  But  the  rest  of  the 
vision  has  been  wonderfully 
realised.  Almost  no  cars  use 
the  lane.  Mothers  can  push 
prams  and  small  children. 
TOlk  in  peace.  There  is  mown 
grass  around  the  port  and 
benches  to  sit  on.  Discreet 
learnings  mix  aubretia,  lilac 
and  buddjela  with  willow, 
wild  roses  and  marsh  grass 
beside  a South  African  oak, 
that  has  grown  there  for  300 
years.  There  are  ducks  nest* 
fog  on  the  island  and  carp 
swimming  in  the  water, 
when  people  from  the  village 
fo*et  nowadays,  it  Is  ofteh  by 
the  pooL 

JOHN  VALLWS 
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N surprising  news  from 
the  world  of  secret  soci- 
eties, the  Masons  have 

published  a magazine.  The 
first  issue  of  Freemasonry 
Today,  edited  by  Tobias 
Chnmton,  is  a glossy  thins, 
packed  with  intriguing  de- 
tail about  the  brothers  (and 
sisters:  let  us  not  forget  the 
Ladymasons).  Do  we  sniff 
the  stirrings  of  an  at- 
tempted image  realign- 
ment? Perhaps  we  do.  At 
£2  J20,  the  magazine  is  tre- 
mendous value:  what  It 
lacks  in  detail  about  hand- 
shakes, bent  coppers  and 
absurd  ritual,  it  more  than 

makes  np  fbr  with  many  di- 
verting articles,  not  least  A 
Mkson  in  Hamburg  (“Chris 
McIntosh  on  and  off  the 
Reeperbahn”).  Elsewhere, 
Bro  Julian  Rees  a«irq  “Why 
ritual  excellence?”,  wwfl 
very  possibly  answers  it, 
while  on  page  4 my  so-called 
rival.  The  Eye,  reveals  that 
masonry  is  growing  in  east- 
ern Europe.  But  lo,  what  is 
this  on  page  22?  Well,  it 
would  hardly  be  a Masonic 
magazine  without  the  big 
Jimi  Hendrix  piece,  would 
it?  UntD  X have  sought  the 
opinion  of  my  grand- 
mother, Mrs  Bessy  Norman 
— herself  once  ranked 
among  Britain's  top  ten  La- 
dyroasons — I cannot  be 
sure.but  Freemasonry 
Today  looks  a winner  to  ns. 
Provisionally,  then,  it’s  a 
cheery  aprons  off! 


Change  of  watch  on 
the  Rhine  snubs  Bonn 


AN  enchanting  scene 
was  observed  at  last 
week’s  Countryside 
Rally.  While  standing 
among  the  crowd  in  Hyde 
Park,  chatting  to  an  old 
friend,  the  journalist  Henry 
Porter  was  startled  by  a 
shriek.  “Monster!  Mon- 
ster!!” screamed  a rosy- 
cheeked  gentleman  In  a hat, 
approaching  at  pace.  Strike 
me  pink,  it  was  my  sane  and 
rational  friend  Paul  John- 
son! “Madam,  do  not  talk  to 
that  man!”  Paul  instructed 
Henry’s  friend.  “He  works 
for  the  Guardian.  Do  not 
talk  to  him,  madam.  Do  not 
talk  to  him.”  Pansing  to 
remove  his  hat,  Paul  contin- 
ued: “He’s  a bad  man.  A bad 
roan.  Monster!  Monster!!” 
And  with  that,  he  was  gone. 
Marvellous  form. 


S if  a mention  in  the 
Diary  were  not 
k enough,  Paul  also  has 
a strong  contender  for  July 
Book  of  the  Month.  It  is  his 
1996  classic  The  Quest  For 
God.  The  other  challenger 
is  Campaign  97,  BBC  repor- 
ter Nick  Jones's  account  of 
the  election,  which  is 
published  on  Thursday  by 
Gollancz.  A decision  will  be 
taken  within  the  next  day. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
to  Mike  Jacobs  on  be- 
‘ coming  the  Fabian 
Society’s  new  general  secre- 
tary. Mr  Jacobs  was  not  a 
unanimous  choice.  Indeed, 
my  old  friend  MandyMan- 
delson,  the  snake-hipped 
Minister  without  Portfolio, 
pushed  hard  for  his  prefer- 
ence, Ian  Corfleld,  a close 
chum.  Man  fly's  office,  we 
gather , even  rang  Margaret 
Hodge— who  was  on  the 
selection  panel— to  explain 
how  Mr  Corfield  was  very 
much  "Tony’s  choice”.  An 
irked  Miss  Hodge,  who’d  al- 
ready had  her  ear  brat, 
then  rang  Number  10  to  ask 
if  it  was  true  that  the  PM 
really  wanted  Ian  Corfield 
. . . And  Mr  Tony  Blair  had 
no  idea  what  she  was  talk- 
ing about.  Naughty 
Mandy’s  office.  Tut,  tut.  tut. 


k AN  anyone  explain 
the  point  of  Dr  Jack 
r Cunningham? 


STONISHING  news 
from  the  cinematic 
kworld.  “I,”  Michael 
Winner  tells  my  colleague 
EmBy  Barr,  “am  doing  an- 
other movie.”  Ob  mercy,  no. 
It  is,  he  explains,  his  first 
since  that  film  noir  classic 
Dirty  Weekend  and  work 
starts  next  month.  Someone 
in  Hollywood,  he  says,  has 
given  Mm  $1  million  for  the 
script.  "Yes,  it  is  going  to  be 
good.”  says  Michael,  who 
refuses  to  divulge  the  name. 
“It’s  a comedy  thriller  . . . 
No  blood  and  gore,  and  a 
tiny  bit  of  delicate  sex.  No 
one  has  written  about  this 

yet.  so  this  is  a great  scoop 
for  you."  Indeed  it  is-  


WAGING  a one-man 
war  on  the  miscon- 
ception that  all 
serious  chess  players  are 
barking,  former  world 
champion  Victor  Korchnoi 
sedately  continues  his 
match  with  Grandmaster 
Geza  Maroczy.  Partly,  per- 
haps, because  Mr  Maroccy 

died  in  19S4  (the  match  is 
being  played  via  a medium). 
Mr  Korchnoi  claims  a nar- 
row lead. 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


WS 

□owe 


the  Blair  Gov- 
ernment came  to 
power,  it  promised 
many  inexpensive  changes  of 
mood,  but  one  seemed  espe- 
cially plausible.  It  sent  out 
several  signals  that  it  was 
reconsidering  what  bad  be- 
come, under  the  Conserva- 
tives, Britain's  non-relation- 
ship  with  Europe.  Mr  Blair 
was  determined  to  caned  old 
prejudices  and  create  a new 
atmosphere,  in  which  the 
Europe  connection  would  be 
granted  its  proper  primacy. 
But  now  this  is  about  to  be 
countermanded  by  a'  signal 
that  northing,  after  all,  has 
changed  in  the  priorities  of 
British  diplomacy.  New 
Labour,  old  conservatism. 
What  a pitiful,  gratuitous 
error! 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Foreign  Secretary  have  been 
combing  the  political  class, 
broadly  defined,  for  a new  am- 
bassador to  Washington. 
Many  alternatives  were  pro- 
posed, from  both  inside  and 
outside  the  foreign  service. 
Some  newspapers  have  seen 


the  job.  US-style,  .as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  glamour  industry, 
a reward  for  services  rendered 
and.  maybe,  political  fluids 
supplied.  The  names  of  busi- 
nessmen, editors  and  publish- 
ers were  mentioned.  This  was 
always  an  unlikely  outcome. 
But  there  were  several  For- 
eign Office  possibilities.  Mr 
Blair  and  Mr  Code,  however, 
have  alighted  on  the  present 
ambassador  in  Bonn,  Christo- 
pher Meyer,  a revealing  op- 
tion — and  the  worst  one. 

Mr  Meyer  is  an  able  diplo- 
mat who,  prior  to  this  post, 
was  an  exceptionally  able 
spokesman  for  John  Major  in 
Downing  Street  He  was  sent 
to  Bonn  because  of  his  ability 
and  he  has  not  been  there 
very  long.  He  is  now, 
apparently,  to  be  sent  to 
Washington  as  the  ablest  man 
around,  but  also,  one  sus- 
pects, because  of  his  sociable 
chemistry  in  the  Blair  circle 
and  the  replication  of  this 
chemistry  which  Blair  de- 
sires to  see,  above  any  other 
place.  In  Washington. 

What  this  overlooks  is  that 
as  a forum  in  which  to  deploy 
Britain’s  brightest  and  best 
Washington  Is  no  longer  in- 
contestably the  place  to  be.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  place  to 
Identify  so  brutally,  to  Ger- 
mans, as  being  more  impor- 
tant than  Bonn-Berlin.  One 
doesn’t  need  to  be  seduced  by 
the  follacy  of  a zero-sum  game 
between  the  US  and  Europe: 
plainly,  British  interests  in 
each  continent  connect  and 


As  1 6-year-olds  face  giving  up 
cigarettes  for  gay  sex, 
Jonathan  Freedland  charts 
what  young  people  can  and 
cannot  do  under  a system 
which  more  often  gives 
responsibilities  than  rights 

Age  of 


goes  up 
in  smoke 

S 


O,  SOON  a man 
will  be  able  to  love 
another  man  from 
the  day  he  turns 

sweet  16  — trouble 

Is,  neither  will  be  allowed  to 
have  a cigarette  afterwards. 
The  Government’s  dual  an- 
nouncements yesterday  — 
one  proposing  a lowering  of 
the  homosexual  age  erf  con- 
sent to  16,  the  other  looking  to 
ban  the  sale  of  tobacco  to 
under-18s  — have  created  a 
bizarre  anomaly.  To  put  it 
crudely:  you  can  be  a fog,  but 
you  cant  buy  one. 

It  seems  absurd  and  not  just 
because  Britain's  young  ho- 
mosexuals are  set  to  ga  in  one 
great  liberty  even  as  they  lose 
another  — the  fundamental 
human  right  to  a post-coital 


smoke.  For  Labour’s  two  ini- 
tiatives are  deeply  contradic- 
tory, both  of  them  begging  a 
few  profound  questions: 
When  do  rights  start?  When 
does  childhood  end  and  adult- 
hood begin?  Is  it  fair  to  give 
some  people  responsibilities 
even  as  we  deny  those  same 
people  basic  rights? 

Not  that  Tessa  Jowell'a 
tobacco  plan  and  a change  in 
the  law  on  gay  sex  have  con- 
jured a whole  new  problem. 
On  the  contrary,  they  just  add 
to  the  bundle  of  anomalies 


archaisms  and  contradictions 


that  is  the  British  legal  view 
of  young  people. 

Some  erf  it  is  plain  ridicu- 
lous. You  can  work  down  a 
mine  at  18,  but  have  to  wait 
till  you’re  18  to  get  a tattoo. 
You  ca»  be  held  responsible 
for  a crime  at  10  — eight  in 
Scotland  — but  have  to  be  18 
to  arrest  someone  (the 
recruitment  age  for  police). 
You  can  pay  taxes  at  16,  but 
can’t  decide  how  they're 
spent,  by  casting  a first  vote, 
until  after  your  l$th  birthday 

a rigor  case  of  taxation 

without  representation.  More 
gravely,  you  can  die  for  your 
country  at  17,  by  joining  the 
army,  but  can  have  no  elec- 
toral say  where  you  might  he 
sent  Gt  wont  be  Northern 
Ireland:  uniquely,  postings 
there  are  confined  to  the  over- 
188).  You  can  have  a tank 
account  at  14  and  be  regarded 
by  the  law  "as  if  you  were  w , 
according  to  an  1845  court 
ruling,  but  you  still  caxrt  buy 
a drink  — although  you'  can 
work  In  a place  where  drinks 


are  served.  You  can  drive  a 
car  at  17,  hut  you’ll  have  to 
wait  four  years  till  you  can 
rent  one-  Over-16s  can  marry, 
with  their  parents’  consent, 
and  have  fhiirirpn  — but  only 
naturally.  If  they  want  to 
adopt,  they  can’t.  Until 
they're  21. 

On  it  goes,  the  rules  chang- 
ing so  randomly  even  the  ex- 
perts struggle  to  keep  up.  “It's 
a huge  muddle,”  admits  Alan 
Levy  QC,  a specialist  in  the 
labrynthine  ways  cf  Child  law. 

there’s  an  easy  explanation 
for  the  problem.  British  law 
has  evolved  piecemeal,  a higg- 
ledy-piggledy pile  of  common 
law  rulings,  precedents  and 
specific  statutes.  We  don't 
have  the  Europeans’  knack 
for  comprehensive  legal 
codes;  and  so  we've  never 
been  forced  to  fix  on  a single, 
consistent  age  of  adulthood. 
Instead,  we've  muddled 
through.  But  there  is  some 
method  in  our  madness.  De- 
spite the  arbitrariness  of  a 
system  which  allows  a child 
to  stand  trial  but  not  to  leave 
school,  a principle  can  be 
spotted  within  the  thicket  of 
rules.  We  give  responsibil- 
ities early  and  rights  late. 

Hence  the  legal  view  of  the 
rfiiifl,  which  has  only  barely 
advanced  on  medieval  times. 

By  those  dim  standards,  a 
rhnd  of  seven  was  held  mor- 
ally and  legally  culpable.  In 
today's  Scotland  children  get 
just  12  months  grace  on  that 
figure  before  they  are  held 
liable  for  a crime;  in  England 
and  Wales  it’s  a couple  of 
years  more.  And  the  rules  are 
about  to  get  tighter.  Jack 
Straw  has  backed  Michael 
Howard's  assault  on  “doll  in- 
capax”  — the  long-held  legal 
assumption  that  children  be- 
tween 10  and  14  are  not  fully 
able  to  know  the  gravity  of 
their  actions. 


REVIOUSLY  pros- 
ecutors had  to 
prove  the  accused 

child  knew  what 

he  had  done  was 
seriously  wrong.  Now  the 
burden  will  shift  to  the  de- 
fence. The  murder  of 
Jamie  Bulger  focused  sneh 
sentiment,  adding  populist 
momentum  to  the  belief  that 
evil  reside  even  in  the 

tenderest  souls.  Child  A and 

ChiM  b seemed  to  confirm 


overlap.  But  making  clear 
that  Washington  matters 
more  than  Bonn,  apart  from 
being  inept,  mistakes  the 
weight  of  the  work  which,  at 
this  time,  the  respective  am- 
bassadors have  to  do.  It  also 
amplifies  the  extent  to  which 
Mr  Blair  is  the  creature  of  a 
neo- American  rather  than 
neo-European  formation. 

This  was  already  becoming 
apparent.  His  relationship 
with  President  Clinton  was 
immediately  stronger  than 
that  with  President  Chirac. 
Clinton!  sm,  apart  from  offer- 
ing a model  for  electoral  suc- 
cess, was  a powerful  Influ- 
ence on  Gordon  Brown’s  first 
Budget.  Quite  obviously,  in 
the  quest  for  a third  way.  ma- 
noeuvring between  left  and 
right.  Labour  finds  more  illu- 
mination In  America  thap 
Europe.  There’s  a joshing  eas- 
iness between  Clinton  and 
Blair  that  will  never  exist  be- 
tween Blair  and  Helmut  KohL 
Although  he  speaks  good 
French,  the  Prime  Minister  is 
manifestly  not  a soul-mate  of 
Lionel  Jospin.  The  language 
and  the  culture  of  this  Gov- 
ernment make  most  of  its 
members,  like  their  Tory  pre- 
decessors, more  comfortable 
looking  west  than  east 

The  Washington  embassy 
has  long  reflected  this.  And 
nobody  could  say  it  is  unim- 
portant Episodes  such  as  the 
Bosnian  atrocity  give  it  diplo- 
matic tasks  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Ireland  is  a running 
sore,  especially  when  Demo- 


crats are  riding- high  There's 
a lot  of  baggage  in  the  old 
relationship  that  requires  dil- 
igent attention.  Without 
doubt,  it's  the  most  alluring 
post  on  any  ambitious  man's 
career-path.  Yet  by  any  sober 
test  of  British  interests,  it  is 
at  present  a less,  rather  than 
more,  Important  place  than 
Bonn  in  which  to  place  foe 
ablest  diplomat 
German  developments  are 
of  the  acutest  Interest  to  Brit- 
ain, and  are  now  at  their  most 
imponderable.  Given  the  evo- 
lution of  the  European  Union, 
and  the  political  near-crisis  In 
which  the  single  currency 
may  be  coming  to  birth,  Ger- 
man politics  have  become 
part  of  British  politics.  The 
German  economy  has  long 
been  decisively  instrumental 
in  the  British  economy.  Given 

the  current  state  of  French 
politics,  moreover,  an  oppor- 
tunity exists  to  solidify  the 
Anglo -German  connection, 
not  in  the  perennially  futile 
hope  of  dismantling  the 
Franco-German  axis  but  in 
the  expectation  that  Britain, 
with  Germany,  has  the 
strength  and  will  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  stabilis- 
ing the  EU. 
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hese  tasks  are  so  great, 
and  their  urgency  is  so 
pressing,  that  the  am- 
bassador in  Bonn,  having  just 
worked  himself  into  the  job, 
would  appear  to  be  an  uncom- 
monly significant  figure.  He 
should  be  one  of  the  men  of 
the  opportune  moment.  His 
departure,  if  it  happens,  will 
be  a self-destructive  act  — 
though  not  the  first  piece  of 
negligence  that  the  British 
Foreign  Office  has  inflicted 
on  the  Germans. 

The  down-grading  of  Ger- 
many has  a long  pedigree. 
Throughout  the  post-war 
period,  British  foreign  policy 
was  dominated  by  the  French 
rather  than  the  German  pri- 
ority. Learned  treatises  have 
been  written  on  the  dire  influ- 
ence this  hag  had  on  the 


Labour  are  exposing  an  authoritarian 
streak  which  should  make  all  of  us  take 
notice.  They're  doing  It  to  kids  today; 
but  it  might  be  grown-ups  tomorrow 


that  youngsters  can  become 
adults  very  early,  at  least  in 
their  capacity  for  havoc.  The 
politicians  have  acted  on  that 
instinct  treating  such  kids 
more  and  more  like  grown- 
ups. Labour  now  plans  to 
abandon  the  old  system  of 
multiple  cautions  for  young 
offenders,  replacing  it  with  a 
one-off  first  and  final  caution. 
For  the  youngest  Britons, 
there  will  be  no  second 
chances.  It's  one  strike  and 
you’re  out  So  the  law  is 
happy  to  give  children  the 
responsibilities  of  adults.  The 
attitude  changes,  however, 
when  it  comes  to  rights-  You 
can’t  bring  a court  case  in 
one’s  own  name,  for  example, 
until  you've  turned  18. 

But  the  lawyers  should  not 
take  all  the  blame.  As  so  often 
they're  just  following  a lead 
set  by  the  rest  of  us.  For 
Britain's  kids  are  growing  up 
in  a culture  which  demands 
more  and  more  from  them. 


while  allowing  them  to  do  less 
and  less.  At  the  sharp  end  are 
the  one  in  three  children  liv- 
ing in  poverty  — the  highest 
figure  In  Europe,  according  to 
a study  released  earlier  this 
year.  Among  them  will  be 
some  of  the  50,000  young 
people  acting  as  carers  for 
sick  or  disabled  parents  and 
relatives.  But  even  in  less- 
stressed  homes,  foe  pressure 
is  piling  up.  Constant  assess- 
ment, annual  testing  and 
league  tables  have  brought 
forward  the  kind  of  school- 
induced  angst  kids  used  to 
avoid  till  their  mid-teens. 
Now  primary  school  testing 
means  that  some  children  are 
under  the  microscope  before 
they  can  even  read. 

Labour's  plans  are  only 
adding  to  the  load.  Tony 
Blair's  vision  of  a 90-minute 

nightly  minimum  on  home- 
work is  part  of  a new  ap- 
proach to  education,  which 
seems  to  regard  schools  as 


whole  evolution  of  Europe.  1 
bad  a conversation  with  John 
Major,  not  long  after  he  be- 
came prime  minister,  in 
which  he  opined  at  instruc- 
tive length  on  the  damage 
Mrs  Thatcher  had  done  by 
her  poisonous  Germano-pbo- 
bia.  and  he  vowed,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully for  a while,  to  cor- 
reel  that  Before  Meyer  was 
appointed  to  his  present  Job, 
Damp  Pauline  Nevffle-Jones 
flounced  out  of  the  foreign 
service  because  Bonn,  and 
not  Paris,  was  the  only  em- 
bassy on  offer  to  her,  and  she 

evidently  considered  it  be- 
neath her. 

So  the  Blair  priority,  if  it  is 
confirmed.  Is  in  line  with  his- 
tory. Occurring  in  1997.  it 
gives  precedence,  I think,  to 
the  feed-good  and  honorific  as- 
pects of  the  British  interest 
rather  than  foe  awkward,  un- 
predictable. scratchy  but 
vitally  important  neighbour 
whose  decisions  in  the  next 
two  years  will  intimately  af- 
fect us.  There  has  probably 
never  been  a time  when  the 
British  ambassador  to  Bonn 
has  bad  more  to  contribute, 
yet  Mr  Blair  is  about  to  de- 
cide otherwise.  He  is  behav- 
ing and  sounding,  after  all, 
like  a rather  old-fashioned 
British  leader,  first  lecturing 
the  Europeans  on  bow  to  run 
their  economies,  as  he  did  be- 
fore the  Amsterdam  summit, 
and  now  reinstalling  Wash- 
ington as  the  pinnacle  of  our 
foreign  policy  concerns. 

Only  one  foreign  service 
could  behave  more  perversely 
than  the  British,  and  that,  it 
turns  out,  is  foe  German. 
Bonn  seems  to  be  getting  its 
retaliation  in  first.  The  distin- 
guished German  envoy  in 
London,  Dr  Jurgen  Oester- 
helt,  has  recently  been  told  of 
a new  assignment.  The  final 
posting  of  his  career  will  be 
as  ambassador  to  the  Vatican. 
This  puts  London  squarely  in 
its  place.  But  then,  at  least  he 
will  have  the  elevated  task  of 
predicting  God’s  next  vicar 
on  earth. 


hothouses,  built  to  breed  a 
crack  force  of  global  marke- 
teers. David  Blunkett’s  plans 
for  partnership  between  busi- 
ness and  education,  aimed  at 
bringing  “the  real  world  of 
work"  into  the  curriculum, 
will  only  ratchet  up  foe  pres- 
sure. In  this  view,  children, 
are  less  like  children  — and 
more  like  early  candidates  in 
the  job  market 

IT  all  this  was  balanced  by 
some  adult-style  rights, 
maybe  we  would  lament  it 
still  — but  we  could,  not  fault 
it  for  Inconsistency.  And  yet 
teenagers  are  losing  liberties, 
not  gaining  them.  Straw's 
fondness  for  curfews  — and 
the  raising  of  the  tobacco- 
buying  age  — are  part  of  foe 
trend.  Yesterday’s  decision  on 
foe  age  of  consent  may  look 
like  a step  In  the  other  direc- 
tion, but  it  was  driven  by  the 
need  to  even  out  the  rules 
between  gays  and  straights, 
not  an  attempt  to  extend 
youth  rights. 

The  unevenness  in  atti- 
tudes to  the  young  represents 
a genuine  challenge  to 
Labour,  who  have  made  a 
virtual  religion  of  rights  and 
responsibilities.  By  asking 
one  group  to  accept  lots  of 
one,  without  getting  much  of 
the  other.  Labour  are  expos- 
ing a semi-authoritarian 
streak  which  should  mafcp  all 
of  us  take  notice.  They're 
doing  it  to  kids  today;  it  might 
be  grown-ups  tomorrow. 

UT  there  are  wider 
lessons  which  pre- 
date Tony  Blair. 
Youth  rights  activ- 
ists worry  that 
ours  is  a culture  which 
doesn’t  value  children,  which 
maybe  doesn’t  even  like  them 
very  much.  “Children  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard"  is  a 
peculiarly  British  maxim 


legal  jargon  classifies  child 
hood  as  a “ disability”. 

We  are  confused  about  chil- 
dren, and  we  have  a pretty 
feeble  tradition  of  rights,  as 
John  Gray's  piece  on  this 
page  confirms.  No  wonder  we 
have  trouble  with  the  notion 
of  children’s  rights.  Not  that 
other  countries  have  fared 
much  better.  The  Americans 
are  big  on  civil  liberties,  but 
even  they  have  foiled  to  draw 
a single  starting  line.  Four- 
teen-year-olds can  drive  fost 
cars  in  some  states,  but  no 
American  can  drink  before 
the  age  of  21  (a  night  out  in 
America  always  centres  an 
the  ritual  of  being  “carded", 
as  all  those  without  a grey 

beard  and  Zimmer  frame  are 

forced  to  produce  ID).  The  US 
does  at  least  offer  the  merit  of 
consistency.  American  teen- 
agers may  have  fewer  rights, 
but  they  are  not  weighed 

down  with  responsibilities. 

They  don't  have  to  choose  an 
academic  specialism,  for  ex- 
ample, until  their  fourth  year 
at  university;  British  kids 
must  main*  the  caran  decision 
when  they’re  16. 

Europe  can  be  as  muddled 
as  us  about  the  age  of  rights. 
Gay  teenagers  can  get  it  on 
aged  14  In  San  Marino,  but 
have  to  keep  it  zipped  till  18 
in  Austria.  Maybe  the  ideal  of 
a single  official  age  of  adult- 
hood is  unrealistic.  But  there 
is  a pragmatic  solution:  we 
should  bring  the  ages  of  res- 
ponsibility and.  adulthood, 
now  wide  apart,  closer 
together.  Maybe  14  — - rather 
than  10  — is  a legitimate  age 
to  hold  a boy  or  girl  crimi- 
nally culpable,  while  IS  would 
be  a good  age  to  allocate 
rights  — to  vote,  to  work,  to 
marry,  to  drive,  to  wear  foe 
country’s  uniform.  That  way 
we  would  recognise  that  chil- 
dren are  not  adults  but,  once 
they  are,  they  should  be  able 
to  have  a kiss  — and  even  a 
smoke. 


MPs  not  judges 
should  have 
the  final  say 


THIS  autumn,  in  accord 
with  long-standing 
Labour  commitments, 
foe  Government  will  publish 
its  proposals  for  Incorporat- 
ing the  European  Convention 
on  Human  Rights  Into  British 
law,  giving  this  country  Its 
first  Bill  of  Rights  since  the 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 
These  proposals  will  answer 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
questions  Blair's  Government 
£ likely  ever  to  face.  Should 
Britain's  judges  be  given  the 
authority  to  strike  down  acts 
of  Parliament? 

Some  constitutional 
reformers  are  urging  that 
judges  be  empowered  to  over- 
turn legislation  which  ap- 
pears contrary'  to  the  Conven- 
tion. When  governments  take 
away  our  rights,  they  say.  the 
courts  must  have  the  power 
to  give  us  them  back.  Judges, 
not  politicians,  should  be  foe 
ultimate  arbiters  of  our  free- 
doms. They  are  advising  Lord 
Irvine,  who  as  Lord  Chancel- 
lor has  overall  responsibility 
for  the  new  Bill  of  Rights,  that 
he  should  model  it  on  foe 
Canadian  Charter  of  Rights 
and  Freedoms,  in  which  foe 
courts  have  power  to  strike 
down  parliamentary  statutes, 
rather  than  the  New  Zealand 
Bill  of  Rights  Act.  In  New 
Zealand  the  courts  are  obliged 
to  interpret  the  law  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  for  as  possible,  but  they 
cannot  overturn  parliamen- 
tary statutes.  For  some  con- 
stitutional reformers  that  is 
not  enough.  It  leaves  Parlia- 
ment, not  judges,  with  final 
authority  ova:  our  rights. 

When  one  recalls  Britain's 
flawed  human  rights  record, 
foe  argument  that  we  should 
not  leave  our  freedoms  In  Par- 
liament’s hands  — or  those  of 
government,  which  can  con- 
trol Parliament  most  of  foe 
time  — sounds  appealing.  If  it 
is  heeded,  however,  Labour 
will  make  a feteful  and  irre- 
versible mistake.  The  hardest 
questions  about  our  rights 
and  liberties  have  no  answers 
in  law.  They  are  essentially 
political  questions  in  which 
judges  have  no  special  compe- 
tence. Requiring  judges  to  ar- 
bitrate such  questions  impli- 
cates them  in  political 
conflict  It  sets  the  judiciary 
on  a collision  course  with  Par- 
liament If  this  happens  judges 
win  soon  come  to  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  what  are  believed 
to  be  their  political  beliefo  — 
rather  than  their  legal  abili- 
ties. Politicising  the  judiciary 
will  not  strengthen  Britain's 
frail  culture  of  rights. 

The  case  for  incorporating 
the  main  provisions  of  the 
European  Convention  into 


British  law  is  unanswerable. 

It's  not  just  that  It  will  enable 
British  citizens  to  enforce 
their  rights  without  having  to 
make  the  long  Journey  to  foe 
European  Court  In  Stras- 
bourg. We  win  be  able  to 
enforce  rights  that  are  at 
present  not  even  recognised 
in  our  law.  At  present  English 

law  contains  no  right  to  pri- 
vacy. Once  foe  European  Con- 
vention Is  law  it  will  — along 
with  freedom  of  expression 
and  other  core  liberties  that 
our  law  Is  silent  about  — 
become  a right  that  can  be 
enforced  in  British  courts. 

Bringing  the  Convention 
into  British  law  Is  part  of 
making  Britain  a modern 
European  country.  But  rights 
often  conflict  with  one  an- 
other. Arbitrating  them  in  foe 
courts  does  not  make  them 
any  less  contentious.  Clashes 
between  rights  reflect  foe  fact 
that  society  harbours  Incom- 
patible values.  When  they  ex- 
press deep  divisions  In  soci- 
ety. conflicts  between  rights 
demand  political  negotiation 
and  democratic  decision.  In 
such  cases  Parliament  should 
have  the  last  word. 

EC-ENT  legislation  pro- 
hibiting private  posses- 
sion of  handguns,  for 
example,  embodies  a British 
consensus  about  conflicting 
freedoms.  The  freedom  to  use 
firearms  In  gun  clubs  has 
yielded  to  the  greater  freedom 
of  public  safety  from  gun- 
related  crime.  In  the  US.  by 
contrast,  the  gun  culture  en- 
joys constitutional  protection. 
Even  elected  politicians  are 
wary  of  provoking  legal  chal- 
lenges from  foe  gun  lobby.  Do 
we  want  to  deprive  our 
elected  representatives  of  the 
power  to  moderate  the  Haims 
of  rights?  Do  we  want  a cul- 
ture of  legalism  in  which 
every  issue  of  public  policy 
soon  becomes  a question  of 
fundamental  rights? 

It's  sometimes  argued  that 
leaving  final  authority  with 
Parliament  bespeaks  a super- 
stitious reverence  for  ancient 
institutions,  whereas  trans- 
ferring that  authority  to  a 
court  of  law  is  a mark  of  a 
modern  society.  The  truth  is 
nearer  the  opposite.  Faith  in 
the  power  of  law  to  resolve 
political  and  moral  conflicts 
is  cme  of  foe  superstitions  of 
foe  age.  When  society  is  in- 
tractably divided,  foe  law 
cannot  unify  it 

There  have  been  many  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Improving 
respect  for  rights  is  part  of 
foe  peace  process.  But  no 
legal  procedure  will  prevent 
dashes  between  Protestant 
marchers  and  Catholic  resi- 
dents. The  long  haul  of  poli- 
tics is  the  only  hope. 

Until  we  have  rights  we  can 
enforce  in  British  courts  we 
will  continue  to  be  subjects  of 
an  ancien  regime.  But  incor- 
porating foe  European  Con- 
vention into  our  law  in  a way 
that  sets  foe  judiciary  at  odds 
with  elected  members  of  par- 
liament would  be  a grave 
error.  Lord  Irvine  should  look 
to  New  Zealand. 


CHERNOBYL'S 


thuHo  JorgoiLen  children 
NEED  OUR  HELP  NOW 

1 1 years  ago  the  world  awoke  to  its  worst  nudear  disaster. 

That  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

Today;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  we  suffering 
without  proper  medical  aid 

Eurovision  Aid  are  getting  help  to  where  it  is  most  needed; 
medicine,  food,  do  thing  and  short  respite  holidays. 

Countless  more  need  our  help. 

Can  you  send  a donation  to  keep  this  vital  flow  of  aid  moving? 
Please  help  these  forgotten  children  today.  Thank  you. 


\bs,  I would  See  to  help  and  enclose: 

□ £75  n\&5  CD  £80  EDomer  e[ 

(tfnvMt  lo  EuaKkm) 


Name  — 
Address 


JrtS/7. 


PosiCode 


Please  rebfcn  to:  Eurovision  Aid,  P.0  Box  192.  Northampton  NN5  GZN 
euroVision  Aid  Regfcaered  charSy  runber  7013288 


10  OBITUARIES 


Alexandra  Danilova 


The  grand 

ballerina 


IN  HER  long  career,  Al- 
exandra Danilova,  who 
has  died  aged  93.  played 
a leading  part  in  some  of 
the  most  important 
events  in  20th  century  ballet 
Bom  in  Petrodvorets,  near 
St  Petersburg,  she  entered  the 
Imperial  School  in  1912,  and 
on  her  graduation  in  1320 
joined  the  corps-dp-ballet  of 
what  had  become  the  State 
Theatre  of  Opera  and  Ballet 
(Kirov).  By  the  end  of  heir  first 
season  she  bad  danced  her 
first  solo  role,  Prayer  in  Cop- 
peUa, which  was  followed  by 
the  Diamond  Fairy  in  The 
Steeping  Beauty,  Ta-Hor  in 
Fokfoe’s  Une  Nutt  d'Egypte 
(Cleopatra),  and  the  title  role 
in  Feodor  Lopukhov’s  version 
of  The  Firebird.  But  she  also 
took  part  in  the  avant-garde 
dance  movement  in  Petro- 
grad,  dancing  in  both  George 
Balanchine's  early  experi- 
mental works  and  in  Lopuk- 
hov’s Dance  Symphony. 

In  1924,  she  joined  a small 
troupe  of  dancers  led  by  Bal- 
anchine who  left  Russia  for  a 
tour  of  Germany.  They  never 
returned,  but  made  their  way 
first  to  London  and  then  to 
Paris,  where  they  auditioned 
far  Serge  Diaghilev.  He  took 
them  into  his  Ballets  Russes, 
where  Danilova  remained 
until  the  company  disbanded 
alter  his  death  in  1929. 

In  1933,  she  joined  the  new 
Ballets  Russes  de  Monte  Carlo 
formed  by  Vassily  de  Basil 
and  Rene  Blum,  which  took 
over  much  of  the  Diaghilev 
repertory.  When  Leonide 
Massine  left  de  Basil  to  lead 
what  was.  by  then,  Blnm’s 
rival  company  in  1938,  she  left 
with  him,  staying  until  1951. 
She  appeared  as  a guest  artist 
with  Sadler's  Wells  Ballet  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1949,  and 
with  London’s  Festival  Ballet 
in  1951. 

For  a few  years  in  the  1950s, 
she  toured  with  a small  com- 
pany of  her  own  In  a pro- 
gramme, Great  Moments  of 
Ballet,  and  in  1957  returned  to 
Ballets  Russes  de  Monte  Carlo 
as  a guest  artist  to  dance  for 
the  last  time  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  in  New 
York.  In  1958,  she  played  in  a 
forgettable  musical  comedy 
called  Oh  Captain  (based  on 
the  film  The  Captain's  Para- 
dise). her  final  stage  appear- 
ance: In  the  1977  film.  The 
Turning  Point,  she  played  a 


cameo  role  based  on  herself. 

She  had  already  staged 
Marius  Petipa’s  Raymonda, 
(with  Balanchine)  and  the 
grand  from  his  Paqulta 
for  the  Ballets  Russes  de 
Monte  Carlo,  in  1946  and  1949. 
respectively  (Ninette  de  Va- 
lois once  told  me  that  Diaghi- 
lev and  Danilova  taught  mem- . 
bers  of  his  company 
variations  Erom  the  latter 
work);  she  began  a fruitful 
second  career  undertaking 
such  assignments  and  even 
choreographing  ballets  her- 
self for  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  When  she  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Amer- 
ican Ballet  in  1964,  she  contin- 
ued to  work  on  such  stagings 
for  the  school’s  “workshops” 
or  annual  recitals,  which 
were  first  organised  by  her. 
She  retired  in  1989. 

In  the  1930s  and  1940s,  Dani- 
lova was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ballerinas  in  the 
world.  Roles  were  choreo- 
graphed for  her  by  Balan- 
chine, Leonide  Massine,  Fred- 
erick Ashton  (Devil’s  Holiday, 
1939),  Bronislava  Nijlnska, 
and  David  Lichine.  In  the 
classical  repertory,  she 
danced  Odette  in  Swan  Lake, 
Aurora  in  the  third  act  of 
Sleeping  Beauty,  Swanilda  in 
CoppeUa,  the  title  role  in  Ra- 
monda,  Myrtha  in  Giselle  (her 
attempt  at  the  title  rale  was 
one  of  her  rare  failures). 

During  the  1930s  her  most 
famous  rales  were  in  ballets 
by  Massine:  the  Can-can  Dan- 
cer in  La  Boutique  fantasque, 
the  Street  Dancer  in  Le  beau 
Danube,  the  Gloveseller  in 
Gotti  parisienne.  In  these,  she 
was  like  champagne. 

When  Balanchine  joined 
the  Ballets  Russes  de  Monte 
Carlo  as  resident  choreogra- 
pher in  the  early  1940s,  they 
resumed  their  partnership, 
begun  in  Petrograd  in  the 
1920s,  and  continued  during 
the  Diaghilev  years  with  The 
Triumph  of  Neptune,  Apollo, 
The  Gods  Go  A'Begging,  and 
Le  Bal.  The  roles  Danilova 
created  for  him  ranged  from 
the  mysterious  Sleepwalker 
In  the  Gothic  Night  Shadow 
(La  Sonnambula)  to  the  balle- 
rina in  Stravinsky’s  Douses 
concertantes:  she  also  took 
leading  roles  in  Balanchine's 
new  productions  Le  Baiser  de 
la  fie.  Serenade,  and  Mozar  - 
txana.  In  these  and  other  bal- 
lets she  continued  the  part- 


Marjorie Linklater 

Protector 
of  Orkney 


Linklater . . . campaigning  for  the  SNP  into ‘her  eighties 


Jackdaw 


Surf’s  down 

IT’S  like  surfing  without  the 
surf.  Or  water-skiing  without 
a tow  boat  Well,  maybe  more 
like  sailing  without  a place  to 
sit  and  keep  dry.  No.  wind- 
surfing is  something  totally 
new.  The  pi  voting  roast  is  file 
key  to  windsurfing — you  can 
tip,  twist  and  angle  the  mast 
to  control  speed  and  direc- 
tion, and  to  remain  upright. 

Popular  Science  looks  back  to 
its  1972 July  issue. 

Consumer  art 

“O,  HUMAN  misery — how 
many  things  you  must  serve 
for  money."  wrote  Leonardo 
da  V inci  at  the  beginin  g of  the 
16th  century.  It's  a statement 
that  rings  ominously  true 
nearly  half  a thousand*  ears 
later.  Accompanying  this  ob- 
servation is  a pen  and  ink 
drawing  in  which  a deluge  of 
quattrocento  durables — 
scissors,  barrels,  buckets, 
clocks,  spectacles,  aset  of 
bagpipes,  and  a rather  nifty 
lidded  jug — cascades  from 
the  sky  and  heaps  on  the 
ground  below.  Yet  while  the 


caption  seems  pretty  clear  (as 
In-house  Renaissance  man  to 
leading  families  of  Florence 
and  Milan,  he  had  a lifetime 
of  negotiating  the  jobs  mar- 
ket). his  shower  has  been  sub- 
ject to  almost  as  much  specu- 
lation as  his  more  famous 
creation,  the  Mona  Lisa. 

No  one  knows  what  lies  be- 
hind Leonardo's  consumer 
cloudburst  Some  see  it  as  a 
prophetic  vision  of  the  mate- 
rialism that  threatens  to  en- 
gulf us  all  others  read  it  as  a 
long  streak  of  vanity — a 
reminder  that,  however 
clever  and  civilised  we  think 
we  are,  the  human  race  is 
puny  and  destined  to  die. 
GQontheexhibidonACloud- 
burst  of  Material  Possessions 
dueat  the  Purdy  Hides  GaBery 
in  London  and  the  Warwick 
Arts  Centre.  Coventry. 

Pear-shaped 

THE  avocado  got  its  name 
from  the  part  of  the  body  it 
was  thought  to  resemble — 
atuiacati,  the  Aztec  word  for 
testicle.  It’s  Latin  name  Is  the 
more  polite  persea  amerioana, 
but  it  is  also  known  as  the 
alligator  pear,  perhaps  be- 
cause it’s  grown  In  alligator 
country  in  Florida,  or  maybe 
because  of  its  scaly  skin. 

The  avocado,  a native  of 
Central  America,  is  the  fruit  of 
a tree  belonging  to  the  laurel 
family.  It  was  cultivated  by 
the  Aztecs  and  later  the  Incas, 
and  was  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  colonists  in  the  early 
1500s.  By  the  17th  century,  ac- 
cording to  Jane  Grigson,  die 
avocado's  buttery  richness 


nership,  begun  in  the  late 
1930s.  with  the  English  dan- 
ce: Frederic  Franklin,  who 
later  collaborated  with  her  on 
many  of  her  stagings  of  the 
classics. 

In  many  ways.  Danilova 
was  a ballerina  of  the  old 
school-  On  the  long  and  gruel- 
ling cross-country  tours  with 
the  Ballets  Russes,  she  always 
descended  from  the  train  per- 
fectly groomed,  no  matter 
how  gmail  the  town,  and  gave 
the  best  performance  circum- 
stances allowed. 

No  one  who  saw  her  in 
CoppeUa  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1949  will  forget  how  she  tra- 
versed the  stage  in  a diagonal 
of  brisks,  or.  In  the  second  act, 
the  moment  when  Dr  Coppfc- 
lius  brought  to  life  the  doQ 
she  was  impersonating.  Mas- 
sine's revival  of  La  Boutique 
\ fantasque  for  the  company 
had  been  in  general  disap- 
pointing, but  one  night  he  and 
Danilova  returned  to  their 
roles  as  the  can-can  dolls; 
when  they  were  pulled  on  to 
the  stage  on  their  little  plat- 
form the  excitement  in  the 
house  was  palpable. 

THAT  Danilova  and 
Balanchine  lived 
together  from  1927 
to  1931  was  well- 
known.  In  1932  she 
married  Giuseppe  Massera, 
an  Italian  engineer,  who  died 
in  1936,  and  in  1941  she  mar- 
ried the  dancer  Casimir  Ko- 
kitch;  the  marriage  was  an- 
nulled some  years  later.  In 
1986  Danilova  published  a 
memoir,  Choura  (the  diminu- 
tive by  which  she  was 
known),  in  which  she  was 
philosophical  about  the  fail- 
ure of  this  marriage  and 
other  more  temporary  liai- 
sons; for  her,  dancing  was  the 
most  important  thing  in  her 
life.  “I  gave  100  per  cent  of 
myself  to  my  art  and  my  art 
has  repaid  me." 

Dame  Alicia  Markova,  one 
of  Danilova's  closest  friends 
since  their  days  with  the  Dia- 
ghilev ballet  said  yesterday: 
“She  was  like  the  older  sister  I 
never  had.  and  Danilova  al- 
ways said  that  1 was  like  the 
younger  sister  she  never  had." 

David  Vaughan 

Alexandra  Danilova,  ballerina, 
bom  November  11.  1903;  died 
July  13. 1997 


Marjorie  Linkla- 
ter, who  has  died 
aged  88,  left  an  ex- 
traordinary num- 
ber of  landmarks  upon  the 
cultural  and  community 
landscape  of  Orkney,  where 
she  spent  the  first  years  of 
her  marriage  and  the  last  22 
years  of  her  life. 

She  was  the  co-founder  of 
the  St  Magnus  Festival, 
which  had  its  21st  anniver- 
sary this  year;  one  of  the 
originators  and  founder 
chairman  of  the  Pier  Arts 
Centre  in  Stromness;  a 
backer  of  the  Orkney  Folk 
Festival  and  the  initiator  of 
the  Johnsmas  Foy  — the 
main  literary  event  of  the'  St 
Magnus  Festival 
As  chairman  of  the  Orkney 
Heritage  Society,  she  en- 
sured the  employment  of  an 
archaeologist  — paid  for  by 
the  oil  industry  then  explor- 
ing the  North  Sea  — to  deter- 
mine and  preserve  the  is- 
land’s prehistoric  remains. 

She  adopted  causes,  fought 
political  battles  and  spread  a 
warmth,  vivacity  and  intelli- 
gence appreciated  by  her 
many  friends,  and  never  for- 


had become  a famil  iar  taste  to 
English  sailors  in  the  West 
Indies.  They  gave  it  such  de- 
lightful nicknames  as  Mid- 
shipman's Butter. 

TO  most  of  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  avocado  remained  an 
exotic  delicacy  until  well  into 
the  20th  century.  Finally  in 
the  late  1950s,  Israel  began  a 
campaign  to  introduce  us  to 
the  avocado.  Within  a decade 
it  had  become  a British  restau- 
rant and  dinner  party  stal- 
wart served  with  vinaigrette 
or  prawn  cocktalL  By  the 
1880s.  we  had  widened  our 
horizons  a little  until  began  to 

munch  on  avocado  and  bacon 
sandwiches,  and  dip  our  torti- 
lla chips  into  guacamole,  the 
creamy,  spicy  dip  that’s  as 
familiar  to  a Mexican  as  roast 
beefistoaBrit 
A little first-murse  history  in 
BBC  Good  Food. 

Silent  pix 

YOU’VE  always  been  big, 
baby,  it’s  the  pictures  that  got 
small.  To  make  a silent 
movie,  remember  It  will  be  a 
sore  flop  if  it  includes  more 
than  one  of  the  following  ele- 
ments, enumerated  in  a 1922 
list  of  screen  cliches:  a knit- 
ting mother,  a cigarette- 
smoking  vfliam.  a gun  in  a 
desk  drawer,  a wall  safe  in 
the  library,  a college  student 
with  pipe  and  sweater. 

Remember  moviegoers  are 
sadists,  they  expect  to  see 
their  heroes  and  heroines 
dropped  out  of  airplanes, 
thrown  over  difS  and 
smacked  in  the  face  with 
cream  pies.  One  Keystone 
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Lotter 


Mary  Park  writes:  Bernard 
Robinson  (obituary.  July  S> 
was  an  extremely  understand- 
ing person.  Since  1 am  a non- 
musician,  the  only  way  I 
could  participate  in  music 
camp  and  be  with  my  clari- 
nettist husband  was  as  a 
cook.  This  was  Bernard's 
idea,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  me  work  the  anti- 
quated ovens  or  to  gather 
mint.  When  I split  up  from 
my  husband.  It  was  Barnard 
exclaiming  at  the  “suburban" 
cherry  tree  in  my  garden  that 
got  me  back  into  camp  for  a 
weekend  of  laughter  and  emo- 
tional warmth.  I would  thank 
him  every  year  by  cooking  a 
Christmas  cake;  a few  ywre. 
back  he  told  me  to  stop  be- 
cause he  could  not  eat  It  any 
more:  you  always  knew 
where  you  were  with 
Bernard. 


Death  Notices 
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Danilova  in  the  ballet  Gods  Go  A’Begging,  choreographed,  by  her  lover  George  Balanchine 


gotten  by  those  who  may  only 
have  met  her  once. 

Marjorie  Linklater  was 
born  Marjorie  MacIntyre  in 
Edinburgh,  the  daughter  of 
Ian  MacIntyre,  a Writer  to 
the  Signet  and  Conservative 
MP  for  Edinburgh  West,  and 
his  wife  Ida  Van  der  GuchL 
She  was  beautiful  and  spir- 
ited, and.  after  she  went  to 
RADA,  she  made  a number  of 
theatrical  appearances  in  the 
West  End. 

But  her  stage  career  was 
put  to  one  side  and  she 
returned  to  Scotland  where, 
in  1933,  she  married  the 
writer,  and  Orcadian,  Eric 
Linklater.  She  was  to  be  mar- 
ried to  him  — ih  a marriage 
described  by  one  of  their  sons 
as  "turbulent  and  ultimately 
consoling"  — for  over  40 
years,  until  her  husband's 
death  in  1974.  She  was  proba- 
bly best  known  as  being  his 
wife,  though,  as  her  close 
friend  Winnie  Ewing  put  it 
precisely:  "She  was  the  wid- 
ow of  a great  man,  but  was 
not  dwarfed  by  this." 

She  and  Eric  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  They  set 
up  house  in  Orkney  — which 


comic  estimated  that  he  had 
caught  "about  14.000  pies  in 
my  puss,  and  have  been  hit 
by  over  600  automobiles  and 
two  trains". 

Nothing  changed  there  then. 
Civilization  on  the  lost  art  of 
silents. 


Dirty  rat 


WHEN  the  social  history  of 
England  in  the  20th  century 
comes  to  be  written,  it  will 
above  all,  be  the  sorry  story  of 
the  rise  and  fell  of  the  middle 
class,  starved  into  capitula- 
tion by  black  rats.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Great 
Plague  of  1664,  these  deadly 
rodents,  once  thought  ex- 
tinct, have  reappeared  in 
London. 

Meanwhile,  their  more 
common  cousins,  the  brown 
rats,  have  enjoyed  a popula- 
tion explosion  and  are  be- 
lieved to  number  some  65  mil- 
lion. These  are  no  ordinary 


Advocating  avocados . . . 


Marjorie  knew  well  from 
childhood  holidays  at  SkaiH 
Bouse  — and  lived  there 
until  1947.  Eric  was  often 
away  and  she  brought  up  her 
children  with  purpose  and 
dedication. 

When  the  family  moved  to 
Easter  Ross  In  1947,  Marjorie 
began  a life  of  public  service 
which  barely  diminished 
until  the  very  day  of  her 
death.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Ross  and  Cromarty 
County  Council,  the  Inver- 
ness Hospital  Board  and, 
later,  the  Highlands  and  Is- 
lands Development  Board 
and.  later  still,  the  European 
Architectural  Heritage  Year. 

One  of  the  achievements  of 
which  she  was  most  proud 
brought  together  her  range  oC 
gifts.  She  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  education,  and  was  a 
driving  force  behind  the  es- 
tablishment of  a secondary 
school  in  the  small  west- 
coast,  Gaelic-speaking  fish- 
ing village  of  Plockton  — 
where  previously  children 
had  had  to  travel  long  dis- 
tances for  their  secondary 
education.  Involving  board- 
ing and  painful  fatally  se pa- 


brown rats-  They  are  said  to 

be  super-tough  and  have  a 
craving  for  red  meat  Such  is 
their  appetite  that  they  will 
gnaw  their  way  into  freezers 
and  devour  frozen  steak  by 
the  chunk. 

That  one  of  man’s  oldest 
enemies  should  flourish  at 
the  close  of  the  People's  Cen- 
tury, and  indeed  outnumber 
the  people  themselves,  is  no 
coincidence.  For  experts 
attribute  file  resurgence  of 
the  rat  and  its  switch  from  a 
diet  of  cereals  to  one  of  meat, 
to  a taste  for  hamburgers  dis- 
carded on  the  streets.  And 
since  the  middle  classes,  pa- 
thetically depleted  in  num- 
ber, deplore  both  hamburgers 
and  litter,  their  demise  Is 
painfully  ironic. 

Marketing  Week  charts  the 
rise  and  rise  of  the  rat. 

Song  birds 

THE  idea  that  women  should 
ideally  sound  like  boys  in  the 
singing  of  any  soprano 
music  before  the  advent  of 
grand  opera  is  one  of  the 
most  tedious,  blinkered  yet 
persistent  dreams  of  our 
time.  In  other  circum- 
stances. one  might  rail  ft  pu- 
erile. It  brings  tears  of  frus- 
tration to.my  eyes  to  think 
bow  fluently  the  brat  of  our 
non-opera  tic  sopranos  have 
for  decades  been  shaping  our 
perceptions  ofpreJJoraantic 
sound,  only  to  have  all  their 
effort  reduced  to  this  notion 
that  they  have  in  some  mea- 
sure failed  if  they  cannot  em-' 
ulateaboy. 

Where  does  It  come  from? 


ration.  In  addition,  she  en- 
sured the  appointment  of  the 
great  Gaelic  poet,  Sorley 
Maclean,  as  the  headmaster 
of  the  new  school 

When  Eric  died,  his  widow 
moved  back  to  Orkney,  to  20, 
Main  St,  Kirkwall  the  old 
fever  hospital  which  became 
her  home,  and  the  centre,  of 
much  artistic,  musical  and 
sociable  activity  on  the 

inland 

Her  zeal  for  causes  which 
sought  protection  for  the  en- 
vironment was  total.  She 
campaigned  successfully 
against  the  nuclear  Indus- 
try’s proposal  to  mine  ura- 
nium on  Orkney,  she  led  a 
campaign  against  the  expan- 
sion of  Dounreay,  the  nuclear 
plant'  across  the  Fentland 
firth  in  Caithness. 

A wonderful  story  is  told 
by  her  son  Andro  Linklater 
about  her  one- woman  protest 
against  a local  former  who 
was  removing  sand  from  a 
beautiful  Orkney  beach.  The 
infuriated  man  drove  his  dig- 
ger at  her,  calling  her  a “bug- 
ger and  a whore".  "Make  up 
your  mind."  she  advised  him, 
“I  cant  be  both." 


Marjorie  joined  the  Scot- 
tish National  Party  in  the 
1970s  and  became  chairman 
of  the  local  party  and  agent 
for  Winnie  Ewing,  MEP  for 
the  Highlands  and  Islands 
and  the  party’s  national  pres- 
ident. Marjorie  was  canvass- 
ing for  the  SNP  well  Into  her 
eighties  and  was  given  to 
wondering  whether  "an  old 
woman  of  80  is  the  best  per- 
son to  represent  the  party  of 
tomorrow".  But  this  did  not 
■stop  her. 

In  a tribute  in  The  Orca- 
dian, Marjorie  Linklater  was 
called  a “pillar  of  Orkney", 
someone  whose  zest  for  life 
made  her,  in  Winnie  Ewing’s 
words,  one  of  nature's  origi- 
nal and  beautiful  charmers. 

She  leaves  her  four  chil- 
dren, including  the  former 
editor  of  the  Scotsman  and 
present  chairman  of  the  Scot- 
tish Arts  Council  Magnus 
Linklater,  and  four 
grandchildren. 
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Joanna.  Marguanta  aid  tfM  MM  Mcnara. 
Ofamnamar  and  gnat  nranOUMr  Fiaiarai 
Janrtca  on  Thursday  July  17,  ai  SI  BarjhoM* 
maw’s 
Rowan 

Luff  and  . 

man.  Suray  OUV  UH  - Q14SB  K3S2*. 
HWCHttH  Kmw  OHM  aged  W ami 
on  Saturday  1W1  JulyMamcvcMaccaam 
m Naw  York.  SIM  Mavoa  husband  Nona. 
dausMar  Chanoa.  son  Lab  and  nan  datigb* 
tor-M-tew  JkU. 

JIIHMOW.  Rfctanf  Hart  nwen  towed 
runband  of  Joanna  and  tomr  o*  Edward 
and  WMtam.  dtod  auddaidy  on  ten  Mr 
1997.  The  ainaral  wtn  bo  st  IMS  am  on 
Monday  TW  Mt  ■«  St  Pant  * Church. 
CMchwar.  Rowers  to  Edward  wane  & 
Son.  S South  Patent  Ohchaaier  or  dom- 
Sorni  to  RNLL 

rOwwfct  00  JutylWi  ewMaoiv 

but  peacefully  at  home.  Greedy  towed  end 
adored  Battier  ol  JaanKar  and  Aiaaour.  tow- 
ing tatttoMn-bwr  ol  Whiarn  and  Karen, 
devoted  grwMttatttor  *DMT  ot  Enron  Vic- 
toria. Jonathan,  Samantha.  Mwanoar. 
Toby  ana  Jeremy.  A much  lowed  and  dear 
Mend  ol  many  of  all  abaa.  A aanrice  ol 
tnanksgfiring  tor  W»  W»  wffl  ba  heM  at 
Want  at  St  Simon's  ZMatos.  Matter  St. 
Chetseo  on  Monday  July  21nt  tohowod  ay 
cremMon  at  Monlake  No  Bower*  By 
request  Any  enquiries  to  J H Kenyon,  7* 
AMhastor  how.  motion  SW3P  wU  Tot 
0171  KM  46H. 

SHAW,  Patrick,  bom  1868.  Moved  end 
devoted  son,  brother,  lover  and  Wend;  a 
nmonuSo  parson  whoso  Ufa  was  given 
anttniy  to  those  he  owed  tar.  Died  2Hh 
June,  at  home,  aged  a Service  to  be  hah] 
at  The  Temple  Church.  EC4.  at  SJOpm  on 
Wednesday  IMt  July;  burial  nt  KtuhQan 
Cemelary  at  4.30pm.  Flowers  to  IS 
Grammy,  sm:  ptaese  call  L overtoil  end 
Sons  on  0171  367  6075  vritb  toriher 
enqulrlos. 

STRONG.  On  ion  July  war.  peeceAiffy. 
aged  60  yean.  Pamela  Mary,  roueft-tovea 
mother  jf  Trtsh  and  Roger,  qranduwmor  ot 
Ban  and  Tim.  The  funeral  service  takes 
place  at  St  Joftn'a  Church.  Marrow  on 
Wodnonduy 


dnesday  16th  July  at  rt  30  am  an  Bow- 
end  enquiries  please  to  Robert  Aytvn 
Funeral  Services.  25  Saudi  Raid,  art 
lord.  Surrey  GU2  6 W.  Tel:  01*83  967333. 


Lindsay  Mackie 


Marjorie  Linklater.  arts  and  her- 
itage campaigner,  bom  March 
19. 1909;  died  June  29. 1997 


In  Memoriam 


PATTERSON,  u*.  8th  July  1963  tt  16th 
July  1866.  Mucn  lovect  so  deafly  missed. 
Qreto,  Ted,  Klrwan.  Helen  and  Aiwaratne. 


Birthdays 

h you  In  upMt,  Happy  Birthday  Dear 
One.  Cove  R xa. 

■To  place  your  announcement  Weohone 
0171  713  *«7  or  lax  0171  713  4128  between  ' 
8am  and  3pm  Mon-Fri. 


In  the  first  place  it  must  be  a 
romanticisation,  which  our 
choral  tradition  still  relies 
upon,  of  the  boy  soprano.  The 
pretty  12-year-old  in  raff  and 
surplice,  bedding  a candle 
and  singing  like  an  angel  is 
an  icon  as  powerful  to  the 
British  now  as  it  ever  was. 

Countless  discs  are  sold 
every  Christmas  on  the 
strength  of  it;  the  choir  of 
Kings  College,  Cambridge, 
amongst  many  others,  de- 
rives a large  part  of  its  repu- 
tation by  perpetuating  it 
The  English  cathedral 
choirs,  Incredibly  in  our  now 
mature  culture  of  equal  op- 
portunities for  both  sexes, 
are  able  to  survive  and  even 
thrive  on  restricting  their  in- 
take to  boys_ 

Some  part  of  our  society 
evidently  supports  this  in 
sufficant  numbers  to  make  it 
viable.  Aesthetically,  let 
alone  morally,  ft  is  Indefensi- 
ble. For  even  by  the  lowest . 
professional  standard  these 
boys’  choirs  do  not  sound 
very  good.  I would  ask  any 
advocate  of  the  boys  only 
theory  to  listen  with  open 
mind  and  ears  to  the  real 
standard  of  fiiis  kind  of  - 

.singing. 

Let  the  women  sing,  argues 
Peter  Philips  in  the  Spectator. 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
Jackdaw@guardUuLCO.uk.; 
fax  0171-7134366;  write  Jack- 
daw, The  Guardian,  119  Far- 
ringdon  Road.  London  ECLR 
3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


Midland  Bank 

NOTICE  TO  CUSTOMERS 

NEW  INTEREST  RATE 

With  effect  from 
10th  July  1997 
our  Base  Rate  has  been 
increased  by  0.25% 
to  6.75%  p.a. 


Member  HSBC  Group 
issued  by  Midland  Bank  pic 
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Financial  Editor:  Alex  Brummer 
Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:0171-833-4456 


Lining  up 
a tram 


FinanceGuardian 


Notebook 


for  today 


Engineer  Robert 

Hughes  at  work  on  the 
first  tram  to  built  in 
Britain  for  more  than  40 
years  at  the  Cardiff  works 
of  Pullman  TPL. 

The  prototype  Roadliner, 
with  a capacity  of  more 
than  200  passengers  in  a 
two-car  set,  is  due  to  run 
along  Blackpool  seafront  on 
the  world's  oldest  light  rail 
system  from  next  month. 

Pullman  is  part  of  the  UK 
TRAM  consortium,  with 
Blackpool  Transport 
Services  and  two  other 
companies,  set  up  in  1986  to 
design  and  build  a low-cost, 
lightweight  tram  using 
proven  technology. 

Colin  Robinson, 
managing  director  of 
Pullman,  says  light  rail 
“does  not  need  new-fangled 
technology”  because  it  is 
about  moving  the 
commuter  around  town, 
“not  putting  him  on  the 
moon”. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  JEFF  MORGAN 
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That’s  enough 
rate  tightening 
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SFO  pushes  for  wider  role 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  prospect  of  a 
greatly  expanded 
Serious  Fraud  Of- 
fice to  partner  the 
proposed  beefed-up 
Securities  and  Investments 
Board  was  raised  by  the  of- 
fice’s new  director,  Rosalind 
Wright  yesterday. 

Pleading  for  unification  of 
the  myriad  anti-fraud  agen- 
cies, she  said:  “The  present 
structure  is  still  fragmented 
and  inefficient.!' 

Mrs  Wright  suggested  that 
the  thorough  review  of  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
(CPS)  being  carried  out  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  Jack  Straw, 
might  lead  to  concentration  of 
all  fraud-prosecution  func- 
tions under  one  roof. 

Elements  of  Inland  Revenue 
and  Customs  & Excise  frauds 
could  be  dealt  with  by  the  SFO, 
she  said,  stressing  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  take  an  main- 
stream tax  and  duty  work. 

Other  ihr -reaching  reforms 
suggested  by  Mrs  Wright  in- 
cluded a single  offence  of 
fraud  (as  In  Scotland),  a sys- 
tem of  plea-bargaining  and, 
most  controversially,  a long, 
hard-look  at  the  use  of  juries 
in  fraud  trials,  unclouded  by 
the  public's  “sentimental  at- 
tachment” to  the  system. 

Mrs  Wright  warned  that  the 
20  per  cent  Increase  in  cases 
of  fraud  against  central  and 
local  government  indicated 
that  fraudsters  saw  the  public 
sector  as  "easy  meat". 

And  she  appealed  to  Parlia- 
ment for  better  salaries  for 


Triumphs 


□ May 22, 1996:  Simon  Fussdl  and  Rudolph  de 
Mendonca  convicted  on  £1  million  charges  of  obtaining  a 
dishonest  profit  from  Norton  Group,  formerly  Norton  Villiers 
Triumph.  Sentences:  Two  years  and  nine  months.  Both 
have  appealed 

□ December 2*1996:  Richard  Lines  and  Thomas  Baxter 
convicted  of  £265  million  inflation  of  profits  at  chemical 
company  MTM.  Sentences:  Two  years  and  six  months 

□ Decembers,  1996:  Donald  Anderson  convicted  of  a 
£1 9 million  cover-up  of.false  profits  at  Brent  Walker. 
Sentence:  Two  years 

□ April  1, 1997:  Robert  Feld  convicted  of  £20  million 
fraud  on  shareholders  of  Resort  Hotels  group  by  using 
forged  documents  to  conceal  true  condition  of  the 
company.  Sentence:  Eght  years 

□ April  3, 1997:  Abbas  GokaJ  convicted  of  world’s 
biggest  single  fraud,  estimated  at  £800  million,  in  that  Jie 
helped  to  keep  afloat  the  Bank  of  Credit  and  Commerce 
International.  Sentence:  14  years 
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her  staff  “At  the  moment  1 
think  we're  terribly  lucky," 
she  said,  in  that  lawyers  and 
accountants  were  prepared  to 
work  for  between  a half  and  a 
third  of  what  they  could  earn 
In  private  practice.  Describ- 
ing her  own  £KX),000-odd  sal- 
ary as  “enormous",  she  said 
SFO  staff  were  motivated  by 
public-service  ideals. 

Mrs  Wright  — a former 
Crown  prosecutor  and,  later, 
Ctty  regulator  — was  present- 
ing the  first  annual  report 
since  her  appointment.  It 
sounded  the  alarm  about  an 


increase  in  fraud  against  in- 
vestors: the  SFO  handled  14 
cases  in  1994/95,  29  cases  in 
1995/96  and  42  in  the  most 
recent  year. 

“There  are  a number  of 
reasons  for  this,”  mH  Hip 
report,  “hut  the  buoyant  eco- 
nomic climate  is  an  obvious 
factor.”  Mrs  Wright  said 
fraudsters  seemed  to  be 
switching  to  business  unregu- 
lated by  the  SIB,  leaving  the 
SFO  to  pick  up  the  pieces: 
nine  out  of  10  SFO  cases  are 
in  unregulated  areas. 

This,  she  said,  made  more 


‘The  present  anti- 
fraud  structure  is 
still  fragmented 
and  inefficient? 

Rosalind  Wright 


urgent  the  need  for  a coherent 
anti-fraud  structure,  with  res- 
ponsibilities divided  between 
the  new  SIB  super-regulator, 
relying  on  its  ratebook  and 
the  civil  law,  and  the  criminal 
prosecution  side,  possibly 
unified  within  the  SFO. 

It  is  thought  that  a trigger 
for  the  shake-up  could  be 
plans  within  the  CPS  to 
merge  all  its  specialist  prose- 
cution divisions,  thus  threat- 
ening the  service’s  core  of 
fraud  expertise. 

The  SFO  may  be  able  to 
make  a case  that  it  be  allowed 


. . . and  disasters 


□ September  19, 1996:  Kevin  Maxwell  walks  from  High 
Court  a free  man  after  a judge  roles  he  should  not  face  a 
second  trial  on  charges  concerning  the  £425  million 
Maxwell  pension  funds  scandal.  SFO  director  George 
Staple  warns  of  “serious  implications”  for  white-collar 
crime  trials.  Former  Maxwell  employees  Larry 
Trachtenberg,  Albert  Fuller  and  Michael  Stoney  also 
formally  acquitted  on  £150  million  charges 

□ September 25, 1996:  Staple  calls  for  review  on  the 
use  of  juries  in  wake  of  the  Maxwell  ruling,  warning:  "The 
■system  Is . . . emasculated" 

□ March  17, 1997:  Elizabeth  Forsyth,  former  Asil  Nadir 
associate,  cleared  on  appeal  of  the  £400,000  charge  of 
handling  stolen  money  on  which  she  was  convicted  on 
March  22,1996 

□ 1 997-98:  SFO’s  budget  set  to  fall  from  nearly  £1 7 
million  to  just  under  £16  million.  Part  of  the  drop  caused  by 
cuts  in  government  spending,  part  by  reduction  in  numbers 
of  huge  cases.  Director  Rosalind  Wright  appeals  for  better 
pay  for  staff 


to  “rescue”  this  expertise,  al- 
though formidable  legal  and 
budgetary  obstacles  would 
need  to  be  overcome:  the  CPS 
fraud  group,  unlike  the  SFO, 
does  not  investigate  but 
merely  prosecutes  cases  in- 
vestigated by  the  police,  and 
its  500-strong  caseload  dwarfs 
the  80-odd  SFO  caseload. 

Nevertheless,  in  her  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General.  John 
Morris,  Mrs  Wright  wrote 
that  the  planned  new  super- 
regulator. headed  by  the  out- 
going Bank  of  England  deputy 
governor,  Howard  Davies. 


“will  inevitably  have  an  im- 
pact on  our  work”. 

Referring  to  the  1988  report 
of  Lord  Roskill,  which  set  up 
the  SFO.  she  wrote:  “Roskill’s 
principal  recommendation, 
the  creation  of  a unified  body 
with  responsibility  for  all 
major  fraud  prosecutions,  has 
not  been  implemented.” 

Yesterday,  she  warned  that 
.super-SIB’s  plans  to  use  the 
civil  law  to  levy  penal  fines 
for  financial  malpractice 
could  run  into  trouble  with 
the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights. 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 

THE  post-Budget  panic 
about  an  end-of-eco- 
nomic-cycle  consump- 
tion boom  appears  to  have 
been  more  than  a little  over- 
done. After  last  week's  moder- 
ate report  from  the  Halifax  on 
bouse  prices,  the  case  against 
the  constant  upward  pressure 
on  base  rates  is  made  by  the 
latest  wholesale  prices  data 
and  today’s  survey  from  the 
British  Retail  Consortium. 

Indeed,  the  City  experts 
who  have  been  carping  con- 
stantly about  the  economic 
misjudgments  in  the  Budget 
might  also  ponder  the  robust 
mood  on  the  stock  market, 
which  was  up  a further  57.9 
points  in  yesterday's  trading. 

The  strong  pound  is  having 
a predictable  effect  on  pro- 
ducer prices,  which  is  to  keep 
them  down.  Output  prices 
were  down  0.2  per  cent  in 
June,  with  the  annual  rate 
climbing  by  just  1.1  per  cent, 
while  input  prices  fell  0.8  per 
cent 

The  net  result  is  that  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  man- 
ufacturing sector  are  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  this  should 
contribute  in  the  months 
ahead  to  weakening  at  the 
retail  level  too,  kicking  in  be- 
fore the  0.75  point  rise  in  base 
rates  starts  to  take  effect. 

However,  even  if  one  dis- 
counts the  importance  erf1  pro- 
ducer prices,  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  infla- 
tion in  the  service  sector  is 
also  under  control.  The  Brit- 
ish Retail  Consortium  reports 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of 
retail  sales  in  June  was  down 
on  May  (partly  because  of  the 
inclement  weather)  and  food 
prices  remain  depressed  be- 
cause of  strong  competition. 

If  demand  is  strengthening 
it  is  reflected  in  the  big-ticket 
items,  where  the  windfall 
gains  from  mutual  conver- 
sions are  having  an  impact. 
The  BRC  estimates  that 
prices  on  the  high  street  are  1 
per  cent  up  on  last  year 
across  most  Items. 

The  producer  prices  and 
the  BRC  data  are  unlikely  to 
be  considered  as  big  indica- 
tors by  the  Bank  of  England's 
Monetary  Policy  Committee. 
But  they  do  suggest  that 
recent  tightening  may  be 
enough  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  some  of  the  wilder 
forecasts,  such  as  that  of  9 per 
cent  base  rates  by  early  next 
year,  are  way  off  target 


Pension  firm  takes  emergency  Threat  to  Boeing 
action  to  meet  inquiry  deadline  by  EU  not  settled 


DBS  cleans  up  act 
to  avoid  E500.000 
mis-selling  fine. 

Richard 

Miles  reports 


DBS  Financial  Manage- 
ment, the  firm  of  finan- 
cial advisers  facing  a 
EHKVfflOfine  for  its  part  in  the 
pensions  mis-seUfng  debacle, 
has  embarked  on  an  emer- 
gency clean-up  programme  to 
ensure  it  meets  the  Govern- 
ment’s end-of-year  deadline 
; for  the  review  of  priority 
cases. 

The  Huddersfleld-based 
firm,  a stock  market-listed 
company  with  a capitalisa- 
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a telephone  ehargeoud  is  the  smart 
way  to  manage  costs  on  The  move. 
Free  operator  assistance,  no  fotning 
fre.  fu&y  itemised  bife  and  no  sur- 
charges. AH  rtds  and  major  savings 
on  national  and  international 
tajstiwss  cafe  makes  the  WorMCom 
&totoJTetephoneChargeG«i smartm 
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tion  of  about  £100  million,  has 
appointed  a “big  six”  accoun- 
tancy ffr-m  to  Tmnflte  the 
review  of  mis-sedd  pensions. 
As  the  biggest  independent  fi- 
nancial adviser  in  the 
country,  its  caseload  Is  be- 
lieved to  top  1,000. 

David  Stewart,  DBS's  group 
ffharinw  director,  said  the  firm 
had  yesterday  received  offi- 
cial notice  from  the  Personal 
Investment  Authority,  the  fi- 
nancial regulator,  that  it  had 
begun  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings following  a confidential 

meeting  last  Friday. 

But  Mr  Stewart  said  it  was 
too  early  to  say  where  the  dis- 
ciplinary action  would  end, 
and  described  reports  of  a 
£500,000  fine  as  premature. 

Several  top  financial  advice 
companies  have  been  fined 
over  the  £4  billion  mis-sriling 
yanrtfli,  bat  the  top  penalty 
so  far  has  been  £325.000 
against  Lloyds  Bank- 

“We  have  already  done  a lot 
of  work  over  the  past  two 
years,”  said  Mr  Stewart, 
though  he  declined  to  say  ex- 
actly how  many  cases  bad 
been  settled. 

“If  you  look  at  the  pension 
providers,  they  have  gener- 
ally resolved  less  than  10  per 
cart  of  cases.  We  are  in  the 
game  sort  of  order.” 

In  a formal  statement  put 
out  through  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, DBS  stressed  that  it 
bad  sufficient  funds  to  cover 
the  cost  of  disciplinary  ac- 
tion. 

In  its  last  end-of-year  finan- 
cial report,  the  company  dis- 
closed that  it  has  set  aside 
£420,000  to  cover  the  expense 


of  carrying  out  the  pensions 
review. 

Disclosure  of  the  disciplin- 
ary action  will  come  as  a seri- 
ous embarrassment  to  the 
firm's  chairman,  Ken  Davy, 
who  sits  on  the  PIA’s  board  of 
directors. 

Its  deputy  chairman  God- 
frey JQlings  was  also  for- 
merly chief  executive  of  City 
watchdog  Fimbra,  a predeces- 
sor to  the  PIA. 

As  a network  of  1,650  inde- 
pendent firms.  DBS  faces  seri- 
ous difficulties  In  carrying 
oat  the  pension  review,  since 
it  must  persuade  each  of  the 
member  firms  to  trawl  their 
files  for  evidence  of  mis-sefl- 
ing.  This  duty  extends  to  for- 
mer member  firms  if  they 
sold  personal  pensions  be- 
tween 1988  and  1994. 

A letter  salt  by  DBS  to  an 
ex-member  and  obtained  by 
the  Guardian  hints  at  the  net- 
work's problems.  The  letter, 
signed  by  Jane  Topping,  the 
head  of  DBS's  review  team, 
urges  the  company  to  inspect 
its  files  and  reply  within  just 
five  days. 

"Responses  are  urgently 
needed  and  your  attention  in 
this  matter  would  be  greatly 
appreciated,'’  it  says. 

DBS  Is  no  stranger  to  con- 
troversy. Earlier  this  year, 
the  firm  postponed  its  trans- 
fer  from  the  Alternative  In- 
vestment Market  to  a foil-list- 
ing after  the  FIA  confirmed  it 
was  carrying  out  an  investi- 
gation Into  alleged  rule 
breaches  following  the  sud- 
den departure  of  its  head  of 
compliance  Kenneth  Stead. 

The  firm  was  later  cleared. 


JuBe  Wolf  In  Bnaub 

Negotiations  be- 
tween Boeing  and  ED 
antitrust  officials 
went  down  to  the  wire  last 
night,  with  the  European 
Commission  maintaining 
its  threat  to  block  the  $14 
billion  (£8.29  billion) 
merger  between  the  US  avi- 
ation giant  and  McDonnell 
Douglas. 

EU  sources  said  Boeing 
had  until  midnight  last 
night  to  offer  concessions 
designed  to  meet  the  com- 
mission’s concern  that  the 
planned  merger  would 
restrict  competition.  This 
deadline,  though  not  a for- 
mal one,  is  aimed  at  allow- 
ing the  commission  to  stick 
with  its  plan  to  rule  on  the 
case  on  July  23. 

“They  know  the  risk  they 
take  if  they  do  not  come  up 
with  proper  remedies  by 
midnight  [Brussels  time].” 
one  EU  source  said. 

. An  EU  decision  to  block 
the  merger  risks  unleash- 1 
ing  a transatlantic  trade 
dispute,  given-  that  the  US 
has  already  given  the  deal 
its  blessing.  In  a sign  of  the 
importance  that  Washing- 
ton attaches  to  the  merger, 
senior  Justice  Department 
and  Pentagon  officials  out- 
lined the  US’s  case  to  the 
commission  in  Brussels  on 
Sunday.  Weekend  negotia- 
tions between  Boeing  and 

the  commission  produced 
progress,  but  not  enough  to 
satisfy  Brussels. 

One  important  question 


raised  by  the  commission 
had  been  settled,  but  others 
remained.  ED  sources  said. 

A Boeing  official  said  the 
Seattle-based  company  re- 
mained hopeful  that  it 
could  reach  an  accord  with 
the  commission.  It  was  un- 
clear, however,  whether 
Boeing  accepted  last  night’s 
deadline  as  binding.  The 
company  has  pointed  out 
that  the  ED’S  merger  law 
gives  the  commission  until 
the  end  of  the  month  to  de- 
cide on  the  case. 

ED  Competition  Commis- 
sioner Karel  Van  Miert 
contends  that  miIma  modi- 
fied, the  merger  would  in- 
crease Boeing’s  already 
dominant  position  in  the 
global  market  for  large  air- 
liners, This  would  leave 
Europe’s  Airbus  consor- 
tium as  the  only  competitor 
to  a strengthened  Boeing 
and  a weaker  one  at  th at. 

To  counter  this  problem, 
the  commission  apparently 
wants  Boeing  to  find  a way 
of  keeping  its  civil  aircraft 
business  separate  from  that 
of  McDonnell  Douglas. 

Mr  Van  Miert  also  has  de- 
manded .that  Boeing  drop 
exclusivity  clauses  in  long- 
term supply  deals  with 
Delta.  American  and  Conti- 
nental airlines,  a move  that 
Boeing  seems  willing  to 
accept. 

Another  key  concern  for 
the  commission  is  that  Boe- 
ing’s civil  aircraft  business 
could  benefit  from  the 
“spillover”  from  McDon- 
nell’s big  government  de- 
fence contracts. 


Jury  tampering 

AN  itch  to  tinker  with  the 
Jury  system  seems  every 
hit  as  much  a qualifica- 
tion for  the  job  of  Serious 
Fraud  Office  director  as  an 
itch  to  adjust  the  Radio  Four 
schedules  is  for  would-be 
heads  of  BBC  Radio.  Rosalind 
Wright  made  a brisk  start 
yesterday  to  her  tenure  at 
Elm  Street,  welcoming  the 
impending  unification  of  her 


regulatory  opposite  numbers 
and  asking  for  something 
similar  on  her  side  of  the 

fence. 

But  Mrs  Wright's  aversion 
to  the  jury  system  — a per- 
sonal view,  she  made  clear, 
not  an  official  one  — is  a 
cause  for  concern.  Her  scepti- 
cism is  not  confined  to  fraud 
cases:  as  an  experienced  law- 
yer. she  believes  juries  ill- 
equipped  to  deal  with  any 
complex  trial.  And  in  their 
place?  Well,  judges  may  sit 
with  lay  assessors,  or  alone. 

Perhaps  qualified  "special 
Juries"  may  be  empanelled. 
Mrs  Wright  correctly  identi- 
fies the  problem  with  the 
present  system  as  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  provide  judg- 
ment by  the  accused's  peers. 
But  her  apparent  tilt  towards 
Judge-driven  trials  is  no 
solution. 

Far  from  being  a formula  in 
which  the  lumpy  problems  of 
the  present  system  will  dis- 
solve into  dear,  untainted 
law-giving,  judge-minus-jury 
justice  will  merely  substitute 
the  blind  spots  and  prejudices 
of  one  group  (those  with  the 
time  available  to  serve  as  ju- 
rors in  long  fraud  trials)  with 
those  of  another  group  (ad- 
ministration-of-justice  offi- 
cials in  wigs  and  robes). 

Special  juries  for  fraud, 
abolished  in  1970.  deserve 
cautious  support  — provided 
the  pool  of  qualified  people  is 
wide  and  deep.  But  there  the 
line  must  be  drawn. 


Chemical  recycle 

ICI  has  come  a long  way 
since  Hanson  set  its  sights 
on  the  stodgy  chemical 
group  six  years  ago.  The 
pharmaceutical  interest,  spun 
off  as  Zeneca,  is  now  valued 
by  the  stock  market  at 
£20.5  billion  — almost  three 
times  Id’s  current  value.  But 
rather  than  rest  on  its  laurels, 
ICI  — as  a result  of  careful 
longterm  strategic  planning 
— is  seeking  to  improve 
shareholder  value  again. 

When  it  bought  Unilever’s 
speciality  business  in  the 
spring  for  £4.9  billion,  as  a 
springboard  for  converting  it- 
self Into  a higher  margin 
speciality  chemicals  group. 
ICI  promised  that  it  would 
make  a series  of  divestments 
within  three  years  to  reduce 
the  borrowings  built  up  for  its 
expansion.  Even  given  the 
tendency  of  companies  to 
massage  down  expectations, 
the  speed  with  which  it  has 
moved  with  its  disposal  pro- 
gramme has  been  impressive. 

Following  the  float  of  its 
Australian  business  for 
£1  billion,  it  has  achieved 
property  sales  of  £120  million 

and  has  now  sold  a bundle  of 
basic  chemical  businesses  to 
the  American  behemoth  Du- 
Pont for  £1.8  billion.  So  the  fi- 
nancial engineering  bit  is 
more  or  less  over.  On  a 
broader  level,  there  must  be 
some  concern  that  given  over- 
capacity in  the  chemicals 
business  DuPont  has  only 
bought  ICI  facilities  to  run 
down  capacity  — including 
jobs  in  the  UK  — so  as  to  in- 
crease its  own  margins. 

To  justify  its  own  reratmg, 
ICI  will  need  to  demonstrate 
that  it  has  the  management 
depth  to  control  what  is  a 
complex  switch  in  direction 
and  create  a production  and 
marketing  success. 


Renegade  building  societies 

are  converted  into  bad  deals 


Richard  Miles 

MUTUALITY  Is  good  for 
you.  the  Consumers' 

Association  demonstrates 
today  with  a survey  proving 
that  building  societies  offer 
better  deals  on  savings  and 
mortgages  than  the  new  banks. 

The  CA  says  toe  converting 
societies  last  year  charged  an 

average  0.31  per  cent  more  on 
mortgages  than  their  mutu- 
ally-owned rivals,  costing  a 
customer  with  a typical  £60,000 
home  loan  an  extra  £186. 

On  savings  the  gap  is  wider, 
at  029  per  cent.  An  Investor 
with  £90,000  in  a bonding  soci- 
ety earned  £H7  more  last  year 
than  if  toe  money  had  beat  put 
in  an  account  rtm  by  one  of  toe 
pew  banks.  Calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ban  conversions 
for  12  months,  the  CA  says 
building  societies  give  a better 
deal  to  their  savers  and  bar- 1 
rowers,  “regardless  of  whether  j 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


you  examine  the  interest  rates 
on  individual  products,  or 
overall  Interest  margins'*. 
Graeme  Jacobs,  money  editor 
of  the  association's  Which? 
magazine,  said:  “We  expect  the 
remaining  societies  to  con- 
tinue to  offer  better  rates  than 
the  new  banks  long-term,  once 
the  current  conversions  have 
been  completed." 

In  line  with  the  CA’s  find- 
ings, the  recently  floated  Alli- 
ance & Leicester  yesterday 
bumped  up  its  standard  mort- 
gage rate  to  8J2  per  cent 
following  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land’s decision  last  Thursday 
to  increase  base  rates  by  a 
quarter  point  The  change  wiQ 
add  about  £740  a month  to  a 
£50/100  repayment  loan. 

The  CA’s  findings  will  be 
music  to  ears  of  the  mutual 
societies,  led  by  Nationwide 
and  Bradford  & Btngley,  which 
have  campaigned  hard  to  show 
they  offer  better  value  for 
money. 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Manufacturing  inflation  weakens 


Retailers  tell  Bank  to  hold 
fire  on  another  rate  rise 


Richard  Tlranias  and 

Charlotte  Denny 


ETAILERS  are  call- 
ing on  the  Bank  of 
England  to  adopt  a 
"wait  and  see”  atti- 
tude over  further  Interest  rate 
rises,  pointing  to  new  evi- 
dence of  subdued  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  high  street 
and  at  the  factory  gate.  The 
combined  effect  sent  the 
FTSE  100  index  to  a new  high. 

The  British  Retail  Consor- 
tium sajrs  today  in  its  latest 
snapshot  of  spending  in  shops 
and  stores  that  price  tags 
have  risen  by  1 per  cent  over 
the  year  to  June. 

Andrew  Higginson.  chair- 
man of  the  Consortium's  eco- 
nomic affairs  committee, 
said:  “The  retail  sector  is 
helping  to  keep  down  infla- 
tion — with  consumers  still 
having  three  mortgage  rate 
rises  to  digest  we  believe 
there  is  no  need  for  further 
action  to  dampen  demand." 

The  downward  squeeze  on 
import  prices  caused  by  the 
pound's  continuing  rise 
against  foreign  currencies  is 


also  keeping  the  lid  on  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  man- 
ufacturing sector,  according 
to  separate  data  released  yes- 
terday by  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics.  The 
pound  dosed  at  DM  3.0230 
against  the  Gentian  mark,  up 
more  than  two  pfennigs. 

The  cost  of  raw  materials 
used  by  manufacturing  ad- 
justed for  seasonal  factor  fell 
by  0.8  per  cent  in  June,  the  1 
ONS  attributing  this  to  foils 
in  the  price  of  crude  ofl.  and  in 
the  materials  used  by  food 
manufacturers.  Prices  at  the 
factory  gate  fell  by  0.2  per 
cent  over  the  month  suggest- 
ing that  inflationary  pres- 
sures remain  weak. 

John  O'Sullivan  of  NatWest 
Markets  said:  “The  deflation- 
ary Impact  or  sterling 
strength  is  clear  In  the  pro- 
ducer price  data,  if  not  yet 
fully  apparent  in  retail  price 
inflation.” 

Most  analysts  expect  infla- 
tion in  the  retail  sector  to  fol- 
low the  downward  trend  of 
factory  prices  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  However  they 
warned  that  evidence  of  sub- 
dued price  pressures  might 


Producer  prices 

Annual  % change 
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not  be  sufficient  to  ward  off 
the  possibility  of  another  in- 
terest rate  rise. 

Last  week's  quarter-point 
rise  to  6.75  per  cent  was 
prompted  by  fears  that  the 
combination  of  windfalls 
from  the  building  societies 
and  a buoyant  housing  mar- 
ket would  re  ignite  inflation 
and  today's  breakdown  of  de- 
mand on  the  high  street  by 
the  BRC  confirms  that  hous- 
ing-related purchases,  such  as 


DIY  and  furniture,  led  high 
street  spending.  Overall  sales 
volumes  were  up  by  4L5  per 
cent  over  the  year  to  June, 
against  a rise  of  A8  per  cent 
the  previous  month. 

A BRC  spokesman  said  the 
modest  slowdown  — in  con- 
trast to  the  latest  upbeat  sur- 
vey by  the  Confederation  of 

British  Industry  — could 
reflect  wet  weather  last 

month.  Mail  order  firms,  tra- 
ditional beneficiaries  of  rainy 
shopping-  days,  enjoyed  a 
sharp  upturn  in  sales. 

Based  on  returns  from  over 
half  of  all  UK  retailers,  the 
BRC  poll  reported  that  firms 
remained  reluctant  to  cash  in 
on  brisk  trade  by  lifting 
prices,  fearful  that  consumers 
were  still  prepared  to  shop 
around  for  bargains. 

In  June  of  last  year,  prices 
were  rising  at  3.2  per  cent  a 
year  — three  times  the  cur- 
rent rate. 

Andrew  Sentance,  chief 
economic  adviser  to  the  BRC. 
added  his  voice  to  calls  for 
restraint  from  the  Bank's 
monetary  policy  committee, 
which  next  meets  in  the  first 
week  in  August 


Thom  snags  on  strong  pound 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


SHARES  in  the  Radio 
Rentals  group,  Thom, 
hit  the  skids  again  yes- 
terday after  the  company 
warned  investors  at  its 
annual  meeting  that  profits 
would  be  reduced  by  about 
£11  mm  inn  this  year  because 
of  the  strength  of  the  pound. 

Shareholders  rounded  an- 
grily on  the  outgoing  chair- 
man, Sir  Colin  Southgate,  ac- 
cusing him  of  masterminding 
a demerger  from  the  music 
company  EMI  which  had  not 
benefited  them.  Thom  and 
EMI  — whose  artists  include 
the  Spice  Girls  — have  seen 
their  shares  foil  substantially 
since  they  split  last  August 
More  than  £2J  billion  has 
been  wiped  off  the  combined 
value  of  the  two  businesses, 
and  a shareholder  at  yester- 
day's meeting  said:  “One  gets 
the  feeling  that  these  things 
[demergers]  are  not  done  for 


An  unhappy  divorce 

Thom,  share  price,  pence  EMI  group,  share  price,  pence 
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the  benefit  of  shareholders; 
they  are  done  for  the  benefit 
of  merchant  banks.” 

Sir  Colin,  who  hands  over 
to  Hugh  Jenkins,  defended 
the  demerger  but  said  the 
board  had  been  “disappointed 
by  the  attitude  the  market  has 
taken  to  Thom". 

He  also  said  that  prospects 


had  been  hit  by  the  Govern- 
ment’s decision  to  extend  In- 
surance Premium  Tax  on 
electrical  warranties  and  a 
shift  from  renting  to  buying 
electrical  goods  among  con- 
sumers made  affluent  by  flo- 
tation windfalls. 

Sir  Colin  rejected  sugges- 
tions from  shareholders  — 


who  are  Inline  for  an  £87  mil- 
lion windfall  from  a change  to 
the  company's  capital  struc- 
ture — that  Thom  was  little 
more  than  a sitting  duck  for 
predators  who  could  snap  It. 
up  mi  the  cheap.  “1  always  be- 
lieve in  ownership  and  I don't 
believe  In  setting  it  [the  com- 
pany] up  for  somebody  else  to 
come  along  and  boy  it” 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of 
sterling  against  the  dollar,  the 
group  faces  a £30  mrninn 
charge  for  costs  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Nordic  market  It 
has  further  faced  renewed  liti- 
gation threats  against  its 
Crazy  George's  rental  outlets, 
which  cater  for  low-income 
families  and  have  been 
accused  of  charging  usurious 
rates  of  interest 
Analysts  expecting  profits 
of  about  £140  million  in  the 
current  year  said  they  could 
downgrade  their  predictions 
after  Sir  Colin's  disclosure 
that  first-quarter  turnover 
fell  by  .1  per  emit  at  constant  Barclaycall  managing  director  Gary  Hoffinan  opens  its  second  phone  ] 
currency  rates.  I Manager  Christina  Ezzard  and  up  to  500  staff  run  a 24-hour  service  with 
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Euromoney 
to  buy  £77m 
Walt  Disney 
publisher 


ICI  tempts  public  with 
food  and  fragrances 


News  in  brief 
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with  legal  action 


Euromoney,  the  pub- 
lisher and  conference  or- 
ganiser. is  expected  to  an- 
nounce shortly  that  it  is 
buying  Institutional  Investor, 
the  specialist  financial  publi- 
cations bouse,  from  Walt 
Disney. 

Euromoney,  which  last 
month  was  reported  to  have 
walked  away  from  discus- 
sions after  balking  at  Dis- 
ney’s asking  price,  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  up  to 
$130  million  (£77  million)  for 
the  business. 

Institutional  Investor,  whose 
publications  directed  at  the 
currency  and  bond  markets 
compete  with  Euromoney's 
titles,  was  bought  by  Disney  as 
part  of  Us  $19.5  billion  acquisi- 
tion of  Capital  Cities,  owner  of 
the  ABC  Television  network, 
in  August  1995. 

Among  other  companies 
originally  interested  In  buy- 
ing Institutional  Investor  was 
Pearson,  publisher  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Times,  though  It 
pulled  out  after  being  asked  to 
pay  $200  million. 

With  other  bidders  such  as 
Canada's  Thomson  also 
thought  to  have  been  in  the 
running.  Euromoney  — 73 
per  cent  owned  by  the  Daily 
Mail  and  General  Trust  — re- 
opened negotiations. 

Euromoney  shares  gained  1 
10p  to  I550p. 


OUTLOOK/  A British  institution 
is  hoping  new  ingredients  in  its 
business  will  bring  it  closer  to  the 
consumer,  reports  IAN  KING 


ICI.  traditionally  Brit- 
ain's bell-wether  manu- 
facturer, yesterday 
brought  its  disposals 
over  the  last  week  to  al- 
most £3  billion,  with  the 
sale  of  most  of  its  bulk 
chemicals  business  to 
DnFont.  the  American 
chemicals  group. 

Following  last  week’s 
£1  billion  sale  of  Its  stake  in 
ICI  Australia  along  with  j 
the  £100  million  sale  of  its 
headquarters  to  the  Pro, 
ICI  is  selling  its  polyester 
polymer  and  tioxlde 
businesses  for  £1.8  billion.  | 
The  deal,  signed  two 
months  after  ICI  bought 
Unilever's  speciality  chemi- 
cals businesses  for 
£5  billion,  almost  com- 
pletes the  company’s  trans- 
formation Cram  an  old-style 
industrial  chemicals  outfit. 

As  if  imbued  with  the 
spirt  of  Blairlsm.  “New 
ICI”  will  henceforth  be  for  i 
closer  to  the  consumer,  pro- 
ducing products  as  diverse 
as  food  ingredients,  paints, 
acrylics  and  fragrances. 


As  chief  executive 
Charles  Miller  Smith  put  it: 
"We  now  have  a portfolio 
of  world  class  businesses 
across  our  three  key  anas 
of  coatings,  speciality 
chemicals  and  materials, 
which  offer  wonderful 
growth  prospects. 

“This  is  another  major 
milestone  In  creating  a new 
ICI  for  the  new  century." 

The  market  lapped  it  up. 
ICI  shares,  which  were  sell- 
ing for  as  little  as  689p  In 
April,  raced  up  7lp  to 

881 '/ap. 

The  reason  for  the  jump 
was  easy  to  see,  since  at  the 
time  of  the  Unilever  deal. 
ICI  said  it  was  aiming  to 
raise  £3  billion  from  dis- 
posals in  the  next  three 
years.  In  the  event,  it  has 
taken  less  than  three 
months,  leaving  ICI  with  a 
more  comfortable  level  of 
borrowing. 

At  the  same  time,  ICI  will 
have  a much  less  volatile 
and  more  predictable  mix  of 
businesses,  most  of  which 
have  far  more  exciting 


growth  prospects  than  the  | 
old  chemical  operations.  1 

As  Mr  Miller  Smith  ex- 
plained, most  of  the  new 
and  remaining  operations 
are  well  placed  to  tap  Into 
fast-growing  markets  like 
the  Americas  and  Asia, 
while  profit  margins  are 
better. 

Because  ICI  will  now  be 
, one  of  the  world’s  three  big- 
gest speciality  chemicals 
groups,  the  economies  of 
scale  will  be  considerable- 
The  old  Unilever  busi- 
nesses will  protect  ICI  bet- 
ter from  big  currency 
changes  since  the  products 
involved  are  made  and  pro- 
duced locally. 

Since  TCI  admitted  yester- 
day that  the  strength  of 
sterling  has  cost  it  £90  mil- 
lion in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  this  latter  point 
is  particularly  relevant. 

Not  everyone  is  happy 
with  the  deal,  of  course. 
Four  years  ago,  ICI  sold  its 
fibre  business  to  DuPont, 
which,  despite  having 
given  an  undertaking  that 
all  sites  would  continue  to 
operate,  promptly  an- 
nounced 880  job  cots. 

Fred  Higgs,  national  sec- 
retary of  the  Transport  & 
General  Workers  Union, 
which  represents  some 
2,600  workers  in  the 
businesses  being  sold,  said 
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HUNDREDS  of  City  Mortgage  Corporation  borrowers  yester- 
day threatened  legal  action  against  the  lender  as  they  took  their 
battle  for  £1  million  compensation  to  theHouse  of  Commons. 
David  Milton,  a solicitor  acting  for  the  borrowers,  said  legal 
proceedings  would  begin  in  two  weeks,  although  the  Office  of 
Fair  Trading  is  not  expected  to  complete  its  investigation  of 
CMC  and  70  other  lenders  until  later  in  the  month. 

MPs  yesterday  heard  allegations  that  CMC  charges  over-high 
interest  rates  while  loading  its  mortgages  with  high  redemp- 
tion penalties.  Many  borrowers  are  locked  into  expensive  loans 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  change  lenders.  Mr  Milton  be- 
lieves this  breaches  the  unfair  contracts  law. — Una  Saigol 


New  business  recruit 
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THE  Government  last  night  made  another  businessman  recruit 
— to  head  the  new-Jook  Private  Finance  Initiative.  Adrian  Monta- 
gue, joint  head  of  global  project  finance  at  Dresdner  Klein  wort 
Benson,  will  start  work  as  chief  executive  oftheTreasury’s  FFI 
Taskforce  next  month  for  an  annual  salary  erf  about  £150,000.  Mr 
Montague,  49^  wm  report  directly  to  the  Paymaster  General, 
Geoffrey  Robinson.  — Sarah  Ryle 


he  was  appalled  that  ICI 
could  even  contemplate 
such  a sale. 

But  Rob  Margetts,  vice- 
president  of  industrial 
chemicals,  was  more  san- 
guine: "Those  businesses 
were  not  competitive,  and 
jobs  would  have  to  have 
been  cut,  even  if  they  had 
stayed  in  ICL” 

Moreover,  Mr  Miller 
Smith  and  his  colleagues 
have  much  to  do,  since 
plenty  of  “old  ICI” 
businesses  remain  for  sale. 

Most  significant  of  these 
is  fiie  US  part  of  the  tioxide 
operation,  unwanted  by 


DuPont,  which  is  a Mg 
player  in  the  US  market. 
That  should  raise  over 
£100  million,  with  Finnish 
group  Kendra  a possible 
buyer.  Various-  explosives 
and  fertiliser  operations 
could  also  potentially  raise 
up  to  £500  million. 

Even  though  the  empire 
is  gone  and  the  new  ICI  has 
little  to  do  with  the  old  im- 
. perial  domain.  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  will 
nevertheless  retain  its 
name.  Mr  MULer  Smith  ex- 
plained: “ICI  is  a good 
name  and  a great  brand  j 
franchise.” 


Mancunians  buy  in  Liverpool 


THE  owners  of  (he  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  Peel  Holdings,  are  to 
buy  the  76  per  ceirt  stake  in  Liverpool  Auqxot  held  by  British 

Amispace.  The  complex  deal  will  leave  Manchester  Airport  as 
the  effective  operator  at  LiyerpooLaccmding  to  government 
sources.  The  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  John  Prescott,  announced 
the  plan  ^Liverpool  yesterday.  — Peter  Hethaingtan 


Construction  booming 


construction  Industry  Is  booming,  according  to  the 
Royal  Institution  Chartered  Surveyors.  In  its  regular  survey  at 


hM£ risen  sharply  for  the  fifth  successive  quarter.  There  is  alsoa 
skills  shortage:  almost  twothirds  of  the  surveyors  » thev 

were  daring  trontde  finding  enough  bricklayers.  Nearly  a third 
said  plasterers  and  carpenters  were  in  short  supply.  — ftm  King 


Chambers  to  power  houses 


Villagers  fighting  off  disaster 


Simon  Boaifo 
Industrial  Erfftor 


ICHAEL  For- 
syth. the  former 
Scottish  secre- 
tary, may  still 
m v m raise  an  ovation 
from  Scottish  Conservatives 
with  a stout  defence  of  the 
Union.  But  everywhere  else, 
the  agenda  is  mowing  on. 

Business  has  smelt  change 
in  the  air  and  la  preparing  for 
a time  when  not  only  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Northern  Ireland, 
but  the  English  regions  too 
have  a more  powerful  voice  in 
the  European  economy. 

It  Is  that  thinking  which  lip? 
behind  a consultation  docu- 
ment just  released  by  the  Brit- 
ish Chambers  of  Commerce 
(BCC),  the  organisation  repre- 
senting more  than  100,000 


small  and  medium  sized 
businesses. 

At  first  sight  the  document 
Is  about  changing  the  struc- 
ture of  business  support  ser- 
vices. But  it  could  have  a more 
profound  effect  and  influence 
the-  way  government  Interacts 
with  business  at  regional  and 
local  level  for  years  to  come. 
The  paper  recommends  that  60 
chambers,  79  training  and 
enterprise  councils,  and  89 
business  links  be  combined 
into  single  units  to  provide 
business  services  and  adminis- 
ter government  programmes. 

It  also  hints  that  the  result- 
ant local  force  should  work 
more  closely  with  the  Confed- 
eration of  British  Industry  so 
business  has  a powerful  lobby- 
ing weapon  — one  local,  one 1 
national  The  paper  even  hints 
that  eventually  the  tiro  organi- 
sations Should  merge. 


The  motivation  for  the  sug- 
gested shake-up  is  familiar 
Firms  know  that  Britain  has 
been  in-served  by  a plethora  of  | 
bodies  — some  qua&govern- ; 
mental  like  the  TECs,  others  I 
private  like  the  chambers  — 
all  scrambling  around  trying 
to  promote  business.  Confu- 
sion has  often  been  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Michael  Heseltine,  the  for- 
mer deputy  prime  minster, 
realised  as  much.  But  he  foiled 
to  do  more  than  urge  cham- 
bers and  TECs  to  merge  where 
they  could  and  work  together 
more  closely  where  they 
couldn’t  The  BCC  wants  logo 
much  further. 

The  paper,  entitled  The 
Future  Chamber,  calls  for  a 
single  integrated  business  ser- 
vices organisation,  owned  and 
managed  by  the  business  com- 
munity. It  also  wants  the  dis- 


cretion to  runthe  government 
schemes  It  sees  as  appropriate 
and  channel  nearly  Ei^bBUon 
of  state  funding  for  training 
schemes  to  providers. 

Ron  Taylor,  the  BCC  direc- 
tor general,  insists  that  the 
new  bodies  would  be  privately 
owned  and  not  a new  quango. 
He  admits  that  same  in  the  last 
government  took  fright  at  the 
prospect,  but  says:  “I  believe 
the  Government  would  rather 
have  something  strong  to  deal 
with,  than  the  very 
business  representation  struc- 
ture we  have  now.” 

The  key  motive  in  the  pro- 
posed restructuring  is  to  pro- 
duce a smaller  set  of.  unitary 
bodies  operating  in  a stronger  , 
regional  framework.  The  BCC 
suggests  .that  ultimately  there 
could  be  as  few  as  20  cham- 
bers, the  equivalent  of  two  for 
each  of  the  10  English  regions  i 


where  the  Government  is  pro- 
posing to  create  a new  regional 
development  agency.  There 
would  be  matching  structures 
in  Scotland,  Wales  and  North- 
ern  Ireland. 

The  papa:  argues  that  fund- 
ing would  come  from  private 
and  public  sources  and  would 
be  backed  by  a five-year  con- 
tract  with  central  govemmerg 

The  BCC  estimates  total 
funding  far  the  new  bodies  of 
£1.53  billion.  But  the  bulk, 
£L35  billion,  would  be  largely 

gmrarnrngnt  fimrilng 

And  that  provides  a di- 
lemma for  Labour,  which  is 
wary  of  repeating  the  Conser- 
vative mistake  of  creating  un- 
elected bodies  with  a demo- 
cratic function.  It  win  take: 
courage  to  devolve  power  to 
the  private  sector  without 
guarantees  that  the  system 
remains  accountable. 


Martyn  Halsall 
Northern  industrial 
Correspondent 


PIT  redundancies  swept 
prosperity  from  vulnera- 
ble communities  like 
Edrington.  Miners  from  the 
Derbyshire  village  once 
worked  at  five  local  collieries. 
Now  the  staple  industry  has 
been  redneed  to  a amap  drift 

mine 

Coal  closures  followed  the 
loss  of  steel  jobs  and  hit  all  as- 
pects of  life,  from  crime  to  con- 
servation, in  the  community  of 
7,000.  Against  that  tectoflrop, 
the  future  for  Eckington.  and 
similar  communities  hung  on 
an  exercise  in  grass-roots 
regeneration  in  which  small 
business  was  gunrantmd  a 
vital  role.  Such  self-help  enter- 
prise is  threatened  by  the  Gov- 
ernment-Leaders  in  the  coal- 
field communities  have  been 


warned  that  changes  In 
regional  policy  could  . threaten 
the  creation  of  thoujwhdg  of 
jobs  promised  by  Britain's 
largest  land  reclamation 
programme. 

At  stake  is  the  survival  of 
-English  Partnerships,  the 
regeneration  agency  set  up  by 
the  last  government  and  a : 
£230  million  programme  it  is 
spearheading  to  remake  places 
Hite  Eckington.  Success  could 
bring  55,000  jobs  6/m  new 
homes  and  19  million  sq  ft  cf 
commercial  ftoorapabe  in  areas 
blighted  by  coal  closures. 

But  English  Partnerships, 
which  took  over  56  sites  from 
British  Coal  last  December, 
couM  be  dismantled  and  its 
work  incorporated  into  new 
regional  development 
agencies. 

Such  proposals  emerged 
from  a Labour  Party  policy 
commission  before  the  elec- 
tion. The- Department  of  the 


givtocmnent.  Transport  and 
the  Regions  says  conauttatton 
will  end  In  early  September, 
with  legislation  In  the  autumn. 

Local  authorities  hoping  to 
benefit  from  the  lO-year-regeo* 
eration  programme  claim -the 
removal  of  English  Partner- 
ships would  endanger  the  pro- 
gramme by  removing  cross- 
subsidies  essential  for  less 
viable  areas.  They  fear  fluids 
earmarked  for  regeneration 
could  be  diverted. 

“The  whole  programme 
hangs,  on  the  feet  that  lr*s 
cross-subsidised,  that  it's  done 
as  a package,"  said  Barbara 
Edwards,  deputy  director  of 
the  Coalfield  Communities 
Campaign,  which  represents 
more  than  80  local  authorities. 

. if  English  Partnerships  is. 
split  up  there  would  he  a’blg . 
question  mark  over  the  regen- 
eration programme  and  we  are 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  keep 
it  going.” 
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Athletics 


Rob  Lambert,  tyred  and  hungry  for  success,  arrives  in  Badwaterfor  a good' time.'Wi^  re^rts 

Through  Death  Valley  and  back 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 

Racing 

King  Of  Kings 
has  sick  note 
after  defeat 


TO  MOST  people 
“nonnal”  Jogging  — 
pounding  pavements 
and  gulping  clouds  of 
car  exhaust  — is  bad 
eQOUgh:  But  imagine  pulling 
on  your  trainers  and  tract 
suit,  then,  fastening  on  a belt 
with  a car  tyre  attached  be- 
fore setting  off  for  a 10-mile 
run  along  a busy  road. 

If  that  sounds  an  extreme 
form  of  exercise,  consider  the 
race  for  which  it  is  only  a 
preparation:  the  Hi-Tec  Bad- 
water  146  on  Thursday,  a little 
under  150  miles  on  a surfhce 
as  hot  as  200F  (93C)  and  climb- 
ing to  almost  15,000ft  through 
Death  Valley. 

Rob  Lambert,  the  man  with 
the  tyre  among  other  eccen- 
tric training  techniques,  is 
currently  in  California  to  run 
it  for  the  third  time.  He  then 
plans  to  turn  around  and  run 
back,  completing  “the 
double"  for  the  second  time. 

It  will  mean  sleeping  only 
about  seven  hours  in  five 
days  which,  combined  with 
exhaustion,  provokes  halluci- 
nations usually  associated 
with  drugs.  “The  white  Unw 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  be- 
come mtian  walls  and  you’re 
trying  to  reach  down  to  touch 
them  as  you  ran,”  he  says, 
from  personal  experience. 

“You  start  thinking  trees 
and  rocks  are  people  and  you 
say  hello  to  them.  The  back- 
up crew  will  be  saying,  *Who 
are  you  talking  tor  and  you’ll 
say.  That  woman  with  her 
baby,  didn’t  you  seen  her?' 

There  are  precious  few 
people,  let  alone  mothers  with 
prams,  in  the  desert;  only  the 
4&odd  competitors  and  their 
back-up  teams,  which  are 
compulsory  to  prevent 

One  foolhardy  athlete  who 
tried,  without  support,  to  run 
.an  unofficial  recreation  of  the 
event  died  in  the  fearsome 
conditions.  As  die  organisers 
say:  “Heat  illness  or  sun- 
stroke are  serious  risks. 
'Riese  can  cause  death,  kid- 
ney failure  and  brain  damage. 
The  high  altitude  plus  exer- 
tion can  also  produce  various 
degrees  of  altitude  sickness. 
Thu  can  lead  to  severe  lung 
and  brain  swelling  — and 
even  death." 

Which  begs  of  Lambert  one 
question:  why?  “I  suppose  Hn 
looking  for  my  limits.  I like  to 
fake  myself  to  my  extremes." 
And  an  for  a first  prize  of  $500 
(£300),  a commemorative  belt- 
buckle  and  a couple  of  shirts 
from  an  expedition  costing 
more  than  £6,000. 

The  race  was  originally 
staged  in  1967  by  a shoe  com- 
pany to  test  the  durability  of 
Its  trainers  and  is  now 
rJairped  to  be  the  most  de- 
manding race  in  the  world. 
Conditions  could  not  he  more 
inhospitable.  The  start  in 
Bad  water  Is  282ft  below  sea 


Get  your  kicks  on  the  A66 . . . another  hard  run  on  the  hard  shoulder  near  Darlington  for  Rob  Lambert  with  his  tyre  in  tow  photograph:  richard  rayt«h 


level,  the  lowest  point  In  the 
western  hemisphere;  the  fin- 
ish, at  14,494ft,  is  the  freezing 
peak  of  Mount  Whitney,  de- 
scribed as  the  “highest  point 
in  the  lower  48  States”.  In  be- 
tween are  two  peaks  of 4,000ft 
and  4*960ft,  divided  by  valleys 
in  which  the  ground  tempera- 
tures melted  the  glue  in  the 
first  trainers  tested  on  the 
course. 

Technological  advances 
mean  more  reliable  footwear 
is  now  available,  but  the  ath- 
letes’ bodies  are  not  so  easily 
beat-proofed.  Lambert,  of 
course,  has  had  one  major 
disadvantage  compared  with 
his  rivals:  he  has  been  train- 
ing in  the  distinctly  un-Death 
Valley  conditions  of  Darling- 
ton. To  recreate  the  debilitat- 
ing conditions,  however,  he 
has  often  sat  for  hours  on  end 
in  the  sauna  suite  of  his  local 
fitness  centre,  walked 
through  the  town's  streets 


barefoot  and  jogged  in  the 
early  hours. 

“I  have  got  to  get  used  to 
running  when  I don’t  want  to 
run.  In  the  valley  the  tem- 
perature drops  to  a cool  90F  at 
night  so  it's  a good  time  to 
clock  up  the  miles,”  he  says. 

It  also  pays  to  know  the 
risks:  “When  you’re  up  at 

One  of  the  team  will  run  in 
front  another  behind  while 
the  third  rests.  They  also  op- 
erate a rota  system  to  service 
Lambert  on  the  flatter,  lower 
reaches,  giving  him  six  to 
eight  pints  of  water  each 
hour,  timing  his  45-minute 
dozes  and  feeding  him  tinned 
pasta  — heated  on  the  engine 

‘You  start  thinking  trees  and  rocks 
are  people  and  you  say  hello’ 

15.000ft  on  a mountain  track, 
you’re  exhausted  and  it’s 
dark,  you  need  to  rely  on  your 
back-up  to  make  sure  you're 
okay.  It  can  be  quite  hairy; 
there  are  times  when  you  can 
quite  easily  go  off  the  edge. 
You  just  have  to  have  some- 
one with  you.  talking  to  you 
and  keeping  you  going.” 

of  the  back-up  vehicle  — 
along  with  hundreds  of  pea- 
nuts and  pretzels  to  maintain 
his  salt  leveL 

The  van  is  air-conditioned 
to  allow  brief  respite  from  die 
heat,  but  less  advanced  tech- 
niques sometimes  have  to  be 
adopted:  In  a previous  race 
team  members  put  pillow 

cases  over  their  heads  to  run 
through  a sandstorm. 

Such  trying  conditions 
might  have  deterred  many 
athletes  after  they  had  com- 
pleted the  course  once.  But 
Lambert,  who  first  read  of  the 
race  in  a long-distance  run- 
ning magazine,  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  stakes. 

After  his  1993  debut  be 
returned  the  following  year  to 
become  the  first  Briton  to  run 
there  and  back,  even  though 
his  time  of  ll8hr  57mm  was  a 
bitter  disappointment;  a groin 
injury  at  275  miles  meant  he 
missed  the  record  by  four 
hours. 

He  missed  the  next  two  races 
when  the  army  posted  him  to 
Bosnia  to  “play  soldiers”.  Now 
demobbed,  be  is  bade  in  Bad- 
water  to  break  the  record  of 
llOhr  2fimin  set  last  year. 

However,  it  has  meant  a 
desperate  search  for  ftmrilng 
to  replace  the  subsidy  he 


received  from  the  army, 
which  treated  the  race  as  a 
♦raining  exercise.  This  year 
he  had  to  find  commercial 
backing,  including  a planned 
television  documentary. 

It  has  also  meant  pain:  his 
blistered  feet  swollen  by  two 
sizes  despite  regular  plunges 
into  an  ice  bucket,  and  what 
be  calls  a general  “body  hang- 
over" in  the  comedown  from 
the  adrenalin  rush.  “I  was  on 
a high  for  one  and  a half 
hours  when  I got  back  last 
time  but  after  that  I was  just 
out  of  it,”  he  says.  “I  was  in 
bits.  I was  in  a bucket,  as  they 
say." 

But  he  insists  the  race  is 
worth  every  sacrifice,  and  he 
is  even  talking  of  doing  “the 
triple”:  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Whitney  twice.  “1  don’t  care 
what  other  people  think.  I just 
want  to  make  sure  I achieve 
my  goal"  And  then  another, 
and  another. 


Chris  Hawfclns 


CHRISTY  ROCHE  came 
in  for  plenty  of  criti- 
cism for  his  tender 
handling  of  King  Of  Kings 
when  the  colt  touted  as  a 
world-beater,  lost  his  100  per 
cent  record  at  The  Curragh 

on  Sunday,  but  the  jockey 
seems  to  have  been  vindi- 
cated by  subsequent  events. 

Aldan  O'Brien,  the  trainer, 
found  that  King  Of  Kings  did 
not  eat  up  an  the  evening 
alter  the  race,  and  confirmed 
that  several  of  his  two-year- 
olds  are  below  par. 

"I  took  three  two-year-olds 
out  of  Sunday’s  meeting  be- 
cause they  were  off  their  feed 
in  the  morning,  but  King  Of 
Kings  seemed  all  right.”  said 
O'Brien. 

"Unfortunately  his  symp- 
toms were  24  hours  behind 
the  others.  It  is  a pity  he  did 
not  stick  his  head  In  front  in 
the  race,  but  I’m  not  overly 
worried  about  the  prohlem.” 

This  news  has  not  affected 
the  standing  of  King  Of  Kings 
in  the  ante-post  betting  on 
next  year’s  2,000  Guineas,  and 
Coral's  still  have  him  at  14-1 
from  7-1  while  making  Dag- 
gers Drawn,  trained  by  Henry 
Cecil,  and  John  Dunlop's 
Haami  12-1  joint  favourites. 

O'Brien  added  that  his  Irish 
Derby  winner.  Desert  King,  is 
unlikely  to  contest  the  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Diamond  Stakes  at  As- 
cot, and  will  wait  for  the 
Juddmonte  International  at 
York  — where  he  could  meet 
Bosra  Sham  and  Benny  The 
Dip  — or  the  Prix  Jacques  le 
Marois  at  Deauville. 

Docklands  Limo  made  his- 
tory yesterday  when  becom- 
ing the  first  English-trained 
winner  of  one  of  Ireland's 
richest  handicaps,  the  £50,000- 
added  Ulster  Harp  Derby  at 
Down  Royal. 

Brian  McMath.  who  trains 
at  Newmarket,  marked  his 
42nd  birthday  in  unforgetta- 
ble style,  and  commented: 
“That’s  my  first  runner  In 
Ireland  and  my  first  winner 
of  the  year.  I only  have  a 
small  stable  at  Newmarket 
where  I have  been  for  the  last 
four  years. 

“This  is  the  best  horse  I 
have  had  and  he  will  run 
again  in  the  Ebor  at  York.  In 


fact  it  was  a toss  up  whether  I 
ran  him  here  or  in  the 
Magnet  Cup  last  Saturday’, 
but  the  big  field  there  put  me 

Off- 

Strong  overtures  to  attract 
Ascot  Gold  Cup  winner  Ce- 
leric  to  run  in  the  Melbourne 
Cup  in  November  bave  fallen 
on  deaf ears. 

Les  Benton  of  the  Victoria 
Racing  Club  in  Australia  for- 
sook a visit  to  Old  Trnfford  to 
see  the  Test  Match  In  order  to 
woo  Cel  eric’s  owner,  Christo- 
pher Spence,  who,  neverth- 
less.  is  indifferent  to  challeng- 
ing for  the  world’s  fifth 
richest  race  carrying  a first 
prize  of  over  £700,000. 

“Celeric  is  the  ideal  horse 
for  the  race,”  said  Benton. 
“He  has  a turn  of  foot  and  has 
won  over  a mile  and  a half 
although  he  stays  two  miles 
plus. 

“Mount  Everest  has  been 
climbed  — Vintage  Crop  did 
that  — and  the  Cup  will  defi- 
nitely be  won  again  by  a 
Northern  Hemisphere  horse, 
but  you  have  to  plan  the 
strategy.” 

Benton  can  be  given  frill 
marks  for  trying,  but  David 
Morley,  trainer  of  Celeric. 
confirmed  yesterday  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  the 
horse  going  to  Australia. 

“He  will  not  even  be 
entered.  The  travelling  is  too 
much,  and  the  race  takes  too 
much  out  of  a horse,"  said 
Morley. 

“The  majority  of  our  chal- 
lengers are  never  sighted,  and 
horses  who  come  back  from 
there  are  no  good  until  the 
middle  of  the  following  sea- 
son. We  would  rather  win  an- 
other Ascot  Gold  Cup.” 

Benton  still  hopes  for  15  to 
20  European  entries  for  the 
race  which  doses  on  July  29. 

At  Beverley  this  afternoon 
the  improving  Black  Ice  Boy 
(4.00)  is  napped  in  the  Sony 
Handicap  over  two  miles. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe 
that  at  the  age  of  six  a horse 
suddenly  finds  some  form, 
but  this  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  Black  Ice  Boy  who  was 
sent  to  the  front  from  the 
start,  and  came  home  twelve 
lengths  dear  over  the  course 
and  distance  last  time. 

Little  Fizz  (2.15)  should 
get  backers  off  to  a good  start 
at  Brighton  following  last 
week’s  promising  debut  third. 


1 

Guardian  tipsters  in  top  form 


OUR  Top  Form  tipster 
had  a vintage  day  yes- 
terday, selecting  nine  win- 
ners at  the  two  afternoon 
meetings.  He  gave  the  first 
five  at  Ayr  including  his 
daily  double,  nap  Child 
Prodigy  (10-11)  and  Gnes- 
stimation  (11-10),  and  four 
firsts  at  Folkestone,  with 


Shashi  (11-2)  and  Regal 
Reprimand  (7-2)  the 
highlights. 

The  Guardian  racing 
team  has  led  the  Racing 
Post  National  Press  Chal- 
lenge since  the  start  of  the 
year  and  Is  still  well  clear 
of  its  nearest  rival,  the 
Times. 


Beverley  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


OnSHMIKHS 


2L00 

220 

3L00 

3-30 

4.00 

430 

500 


Ice  Boy  (nap) 


HWSpH.  ShrTWa 

BoQero  CaWtoa 

Rainbow  Ran  TtweFnr  APmnd 

Brooktenu  Lady 
Black  Ice  Bojr 

Hl^g  Buumbm 

Carfxfan  Cadet  (it>)  CwMmCadrt 

back  of  lm3f  rtth  2»  ruvH,  Teethg  a cause  wWcft  rtses  ttmughout 
Good  to  Rrm.  * Denote  bfetore. 
nurtwre  fernowl  In  bobs  up  to  1m. 

In  Shap  Deed  {2.00).  P Mattn,  was,  207  Dries. 

. None. 

flnt  thus  3.00  ftntonfc  420  Bright  Gold  Vbonft  430  N*xfeon  Star. 


thane  HUinu 
UqlSim 


unrsuBSH)  uppuomces*  handicap  sro 

1m  100yds  £3,111  (14  (teetered) 


jcjcWc  '“I  w ■ ■ 

i M ago  Sorts.  6-4  Sw  far*.  W Spsr  Mean  Urta  Swp  tort.  to#tx  W to*®  ** 


■to  SsXrtwSiBiaft  SfSS* 

riwel « ri  14. 1 1I  Lrto  * Ufc»  to  a ™ IS 

tafe™  ” L 7i  DAM  l»«  d iMInghM  i"  * ^ w 

tog,  tti  of.lt  Iti  toWnd  HcGrtorK)  ftda  ri  Ip  * top,  fid . 

i BOSCH  OAttWG  STAKES  3YU 

6awV7!  100yds  £3^09^  fichrecO  

IB-  - ■MtartCMMTDMcMfliS-11. 

tty-  96 
in.  231411 

<8  tom 

Ifi  00-300  

w 94 ■*  **•  10-1  IbrtK  OMT.  12-1  toto  toreass,  16-1 

*1%  ^ 7-  * ““  “ 

k fn  > — 


■ fin*  - 

JIMetN 

r fewer  2 £ 
D Otwta*  ft  M 


ICQMET  HANDICAP  3Y0 

F7f  100yds  £5, 443  (8  teetered) 




ORANGE  MMOEK  AUCTION  STAKES  {DW1)ZTO 

5f  £2,906(11  teetered) 


/■3S.S 


1 7-12 

i Tk*ta  7-12 . 


, I Eased*  7-12 

I E*»  7-12 


— P her  ffl  - 
L 


.DVMtfit  — 


4W(11| 

40Bf1Q 
4M« 

411  © 
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wean.  VMn  kb  Mbd.  rm  Kkb 
ran  QSDE  - fttaa  Mine  Hstay  am  a at  feed  oa  Mft  to*.  5*  of  U 3M  Mftd  Cert  Carton 

MGrttoBMN.Gd.fefa  - “ ‘ 
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Csfcie  E4  2»  (to  art.  F*. 

WtL  fiO-fia 


c IMh  tofet.  rtort  Z out  rrtjacv 
' I 12171 


UA:  fend  41  Ufa  M 
moral  fly  out  of  to  wtiatte  Fsgrad  Hsrtsta 


(ftMIS.  Ill  HU)  fao 

U oMA  261  brtM  Qnpnfen  a 

M ana.  fed  al  a 3 toind  MhilH  M 
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4^QQ  SONY  HANDICAP 


2m  35yds  £3^31  (11  declared) 
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4^JQT0SHBA  HANDICAP 
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J QQ  0RAIKE  RU1WN  AUCTION  STAKES  (DlV  2)  2Y0 
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Brighton  runners  and  riders 


CMBSIUWKMS 


TOP  FORM 


Litlfa  fin 


LitSe  fizz  (nap) 


2.15 

2.45 

3.15  Rfetotntdh  RatoOTtoilj 

3-45  Wgfat  Wink  Sooty  Tera 

4.15  Doobie  Bgbt  Doable  BgM  (nb) 

4.45  Sharp  leap  Sharp  hap 

UGhsped  teft-tartefi  course  d IXm  rtth  310  n»-in  9tan>  and  inUdlng 
Solos:  Fm.  * Denotes  Mnkerc. 

Draac  Low  numbers  sightly  favoured  it  sprint  races. 

Long  distance  trawfcis:  fihsh  (4.1S,  M Pipe.  Devon.  163  mfr«r.  GoUenaues  (2^5),  J 
NevOe.  Gwent,  161  nries:  Soccy  Tern  (3.451  8 Mr  Cuk  m 45),  J M Bradley.  Gwent.  147 
nrias;  Jhnna  (2.45)  & ParsiBn  Fortune  (2.45),  W Turner.  Somerset.  125  rates 
Seven  day  taftaaene  3.45  Sooty  Tern,  4.45  to  Cube. 

Bfatend  first  So*  245  Galdenacres.  Vtand:  None. 

HgLres  In  brackets  trier  horse's  name  denote  days  since  Iasi  outhg  J Amps. 


2 gEBJ-KEW  TOWN  MAIDBf  STAKES  2Y0 


28 

3Q 

4(41 

5(S 

8(1) 


61  £3,293  (6  declared) 

fl  Harm  9-0 R fefltai  87 

N bacon  9-0- — fi  Dodd  88 

6 LM  9-0 A feta  0 78 

MfagB-9 . Malln  Dim  (3)  ES 

6-9 WTdftdlWSO 

N Origan  8-8 S Dnm  82 

S-1  Drtna  Wags.  M Bitag  Skpar,  Ml®  Re.  11-2  Wietar  SvbA  Mrs  UttlF  2^1  Srrlkunan 


STE»E  CLAMING  STAKES  ZYO 
7f  £2,277  (9  decked) 

06  feta  fefere  (21)  B Ucefan  9-7 UrfeDwMrg  84 

U Battfe  (5Z)  a torai  9-3 - Onrti  — 

36  Plfaate  ta  (17)  G L HOOK  9-2 6 DrtfeM  87 

4003  esfapprt  (12)  H QBfen  8-13 T Qafen 

fenWSWTinM DlfcGdfem 

OT 453  ferdai  toftat  (14)  If  G U lima  6-6 D fans  AwflO 

800  feggrttar  fflfa  J Amokt 8-3 - -A  feta  p)  * — 

650  Oltai StofalBM 8-1 B Hifefe  p)  78 

865  OBMaanw  (tf)  J feVft  6-1 - S Draw  * 84 

11-4  tosai  Form.  S-i  Prtoa  Seat  9-7  tosta  Vottw.  6-1  BwtEanmd  7-1  Uaucrcs.  16-1 


Results 


UCMAASSIB.  rtferen  by  Derapn  ttOono- 
hoe.  wen  fee  Group  Three  Prl*  da  Ria- 
Orangta  (61)  atDeeuvlItayacrerday.  Always 
In  the  Irani  rank.  Monaassft  (61-10)  gained 
Bj*  advwnaga  tram  mo  weakening  Occu- 
pandlsia  almost  a turiong  and  a nail  out 
Ed  Dunlop's  sfanyear-oW  then  showed  a 
useful  urn  ol  km  to  repel  Zemindar,  fee 
Pertempe  2000  (Surtees  Itfth,  by  three  quar- 
ters of  a length.  Nombre  Premier  wes  a 
head  further  beck,  third,  end  Menard  Han- 
non’s Brave  Edge  (Dane  OWH|  fourth. 
TomOa  was  wftndrawn. 

AYR 

2,16  (B#>  t,  OKU  PRODKXV,  j Carroll 
(10-11  tav);  2,  MM  Rom  fllj-l);  3, 
■aan-mrd  Rta  (6-1).  8 ran.  Hd.  it  1J 
Wans)  Tola,  n®  D .10.  E2JD.  Cim  Dual 
fi  C1IXS0.  C8F:  CIO  04. 

2^46(71)1  t.TWHICH  ItAUM  HI  UgflV-6 
tav):  Z.  Hrmir  (7-2):  S.  HwwrffCfefe 
ft-1).  7 ran. 3.X  (8  HIM  Tote:  (2.00:  C1.70. 
fi.  10.  Dual  F:  £2.10.  C8F:  CS.1S. 

Id  (Tl):  1,  C-HARRY,  F Lynch  (100-30): 
2.  M M Ball  I (64k  S,  Barer  ftaftarto 
(12-1),  6-2  law  Ptnelon  Fund.  11  ran.  X sh 
hd.  (H  Holllnanead)TOM:  £4.00;  C1.70. 

£2.00.  Dual  F:  £1690.  Trio:  BP  on  CSF: 
£1632.  Treasc  CM6S2. 

3vS5  (Ire  2t  1B2]rta)t  1,  CUKSBTDUk- 
non.  C Teague  Hi-10  lav):  a,  Tryfeg 
Tinea  B-l):  a,  TUeoneaferedoe  («-i). 
10  ran.  3X  hd.  (J  Pearce)  Tots;  Cl  JO:  O JO, 
£2.10,  ES.  76  Dual  P:  tSJO.Trto.  B1 .40.  CSF: 
£8  JB.  m RlbbonMia. 

4.18  (56  1,  BUfeSftMINDWCUtpS.  T 
Lucas  (7-2  fl-iavy.  a,  enu  Hie  Benin 
(7-2  IMav):  3,  Meft  Otoar  (B-1L  8 ran.  X X 
(M  W Easterbyl  Toe:  £430:  p.oo.  E2J0. 
fi.46  Dual  F-  ES.46  Trio:  £22.70.  CfiFr 
£14J1.TriCMt;CE7^4. 

446  (Ire  ar  IPydafa  1,  HOWIUH,  F 
Lynch  (3-1):  a.  nar  iiMne  (4-5  tav):  3.  8re« 
tad  Bad  (10-1).  4 ran.  1.  M.  (rt  tor  I In- 
stead) Tore.  £3-60.  Duel  F.  E2.G0.  CSF:  CS  to. 

PUT  CSPOTt  £4230  QUAOPOTl  £36 10 


FOLKESTONE 

2JDQ  10 r inyds)i  1,  COUNTRY  CM. 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Th»  QiarjM  Tuesday  Julyis 


Golf:  -The  Open  Championship 


Football  . : 

»....* 


Calcavecchia 
hoping  luck 


will  repeat 

itself  on  his 
T roon  return 


David  Davies  finds 
the  1989  winner  still 
reliving  his  greatest 
moment  in  the  game 


THE  last  time  the  Open 
Championship  came  to 
Royal  Troon  it  was 
won  by  a roan  of  Sicil- 
ian extraction  with  a temper 
so  terrible  that  he  once  lodged 
a golf  club  in  the  top  branches 
of  a 150-foot  pine  tree. 

He  also  used  to  beat  the  bot- 
toms out  of  golf  bags  — his 
own  and  other  people's  — and 
once,  in  his  own  words, 
“kicked  shit"  out  uf  a televi- 
sion tower.  He  broke  his  toe 
and  for  weeks  had  to  play 
with  holes  cut  in  the  uppers 
of  his  golf  shoes. 

Despite  a penchant  for  spec- 
tacular flare-ups  Mark  Calca- 
vecchia kept  cool  long 
enough,  and  in  exceedingly 
trying  circumstances,  to  win 
the  1989  Open  in  the  first  four- 
hole  aggregate  play-off  in  the 

event's  history'.  He  refused  to 
buckle  under  the  pressure  of 
seeing  Greg  Norman  birdie 
the  first  two  holes  of  that 
play-off;  he  birdied  the  2nd 
himself  and  then. produced  a 
crucial,  and  clinical,  blow  at 
the  last  hitting  a five-iron 
second  shot  to  maybe  six  feet. 

Norman,  after  whaling 
away  in  a fairway  bunker, 
never  actually  completed  the 
hole,  and  golf  bad  a new' 
champion. 

If  the  win  itself  was  some- 
thing of  a shock,  the  greater 
surprise  is  that  Calcavecchia 
has  not  so  far  repeated  suc- 
cess at  that  level.  Indeed,  he 
has  gained  greater  notoriety 
as  the  man  who.  in  the  1991 


Ryder  Cup  at  Kiawah  island 
managed  to  be  four  up  and 
four  to  play  on  Colin  Montgo- 
merie and  still  only  halve  his 
match. 

Fortunately  for  Calcavec- 
chia. whose  grandparents  em- 
igrated from  Sicily  to  the 
United  States.  Bernhard 
Longer  missed  a putt  that 
would  have  let  Europe  retain 
the  Cup.  instead  allowing  the 
American  to  retain  some  sem- 
blance of  respect  for  himself. 

He  bad  played  four  times  in 
the  match  overall  and  lost 
only  once,  but  that  match 
with'Montgomerie  contained , 
some  ignominious  moments. 
He  was.  for  instance,  still  two  I 
up  on  the  17th  tee  and  Mbnt- 
gomerie  hit  his  tee  shot  into 
the  lake  that  Fills  all  the  space  1 
between  tee  and  green.  All 
Calcavecchia  had  to  do  was 
clear  the  lake,  and  the  hill 
point  was  bis.  Humiliatingly, 
he  twice  failed  to  do  so. 

For  a player  whose  game  is 
based  on  confidence,  that  was  ! 
more  than  just  a half-point 
lost  for  his  country,  it  was  a 
big  enough  blow  to  his  ego  to 
affect  his  game.  *Tve  been 
having  a total  nightmare  on 
the  greens  since  then,”  he 
told  Golf  World.  "From  1987 
to  1990  I was  probably  one  of 
the  top  four  players  in  the 
world  round  the  green  and 
now  I’m  not  in  the  top  100. 
That's  the  only  difference." 
But  it  is  a huge  difference 
from  his  state  of  mind  when 
he  won  the  Open. 

The  mature  Calcavecchia, 
aged  37  and  a father  of  two,  is 
a different  man  from  the  self- 
confessed  pain  he  could  be  in 
his  early  years.  “Jeez,  could  I 
be  a jerk,"  he  said.  “I  proba- 
bly hold  the  record  for  de- 
stroying golf  bags.  Not  just 
mine  either." 


pipe 
on  b< 


Martin  Tho*p« 


Tottenham  Hotspur 
will  today  sign  the 
Newcastle  winger 
David  Ginola  for 
about  £2  million  In  an  attempt 
to  placate  their  disgruntled 
fans  and  go  some  way 
towards  compensating  for  the 
loss  of  Teddy  Sberingbam  to 
Manchester  United. 

Ginola,  who  has  soil  to 
undergo  a medical  met  Alan 
Sugar  at  die  weekend  on  board 
the  chairman’s  £10  million 
yacht  In  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  30-year-old  player 
owns  a villa.  He  agreed  per- 
sonal terms  believed  to  include 
a salary  of  £20.000  a week, 
making  him  the  dub’s  highest- 
paid  player,  and  after  signing 
he  will  fly  out  to  join  the  pre- 
season tour  in  Norway. 

Newcastle’s  manager  Ken- 
ny Dalglish  said:  “David  Gin- 
ola asked  for  the  move.  So  he 
has  got  his  way.  We  have  got 
to  live  with  that  I don't  know 
If  he  got  the  club  he  wanted."  . 

Dalglish  has  reportedly 
moved  to  replace  Ginola  by 
making  a £1.5  million  offer  for 
Strasbourg’s  left-sided  forward 
David  Zilelli.  28.  the  French 
league’s  third  highest  scorer , 
last  season  with  19  goals. 

Ginola’s  arrival  follows  a 
series  of  high-profile  snubs 
from  various  players,  incluri- : 
ing  Junlnho  and  Crewe’s 
Danny  Murphy,  adding  fod  to 
supporters'  frustration . with 
the  club’s  inability  to  compete 
at  the  top  end  of  the  transfer 
market.  Yesterday  there  was  a 
poignant  reminder  of  past  glo- 
ries when  Tottenham’s  Double 
manager  Bifl  Nicholson  retired 
after  more  than  60  years’  ser- 
vice with  the  club,  most 
recently  as  semiring  adviser. 

The  Tottenham  Action 
Group,  which  is  seeking  legal 
advice  on  whether  Sherlng- 
ham’s  sale  was  detrimental  to 
shareholders,  has  invited 
Sugar  and  the  manager  Gerry 
Francis  to  pypiwin  their  policy 
to  fens  next  Tuesday.  Neither 
has  yet  replied,  but  an  action 
group  spokesman  was  not 


Smiling  through . . . Calcavecchia  in  cheerful  mood  during  practice  at  Royal  Troon  yesterday  photograph:  frank  baron 


The  temper  was  not  en- 
tirely under  control  In  the 
year  in  which  he  won  the 
Open.  He  also  won  the  Phoe- 
nix Open  that  year  and  with  it 
$126,000  (£75,000).  The 

following  week,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  Sheryl  he  was 
playing  in  a tournament  at 
Pebble  Beach.  After  bogeying 
a hole  he  buried  his  putter 
head  in  the  ground  and  ut- 
tered a few  explstives. 

At  the  end  of  the  round 
Sheryl  said:  "What  kind  of  jerk 
are  you?  Six  days  ago  you  won 
$126,000  and  now  you  are  act- 
ing like  a complete  asshole. 
What  is  your  problem?" 


Since  he  won  the  Open 
there  have  been  only  two 
wins  on  the  US  Tour.  But 
everyone  needs  luck  to  win 
and  Calcavecchia  had  large 
lumps  of  it  in  1989. 

“At  the  7th  In  the  second 
round  I drove  it  into  a death 
bunker.  I had  problems  get- 
ting the  ball  out  even  side- 
ways. When  I did.  I had  an 
eight-iron  into  the  green  — 
and  I holed  it  That  was  the 
greatest  birdie  I've  ever  had, 
apart  from  maybe  the  12th  in 
the  Final  round." 

After  the  St  Andrews  Open 
of  1995  Calcavecchia  went 
back  to  Troon  to  revisit  some 


of  the  places  he  had  been  in 
during  the  1989  event.  He 
went  back  to  the  jumble  of 
tangled  grass  on  the  steep 
hank  to  the  left  of  the  par-four 
12th  green,  which  Is  just 
about  the  last  place  to  be. 

He  was  probably  15  feet 
above  the  pin,  buried  in  the 
grass  and  not  certain  to 
remove  the  ball  first  time.  It 
did  not  seem  possible  to  take 
less  than  five,  and  six  seemed 
the  more  likely  score.  “You 
know,  holing  that,  I think  I 
was  meant  to  win.  That  shot 
was  pure  luck.  I could  have 
stood  there  and  hit  5.000  shots 
before  I holed  it  again. 


“I  know  that  just  because 
I’m  going  back  to  Troon 
doesn’t  mean  I’ll  play  well  — 
but  then  again,  it  just  might. 
In  1989  I was  younger,  more 
confident,  bolder.  What  you 
have  now  is  a guy  who  drives 
it  straighter  and  better  and 
whose  iron  play  is  stronger, 
but  my  sbort  game  is  so  in- 
consistent. I’ve  got  the  game 
to  win  but  I'm  not  sure  my 
head  will  allow  me  to. 

“But  I gave  myself  a Christ- 
mas present  last  year:  1 
watched  the  video  of  the 
championship,. and  it  sure  Is 
the  best  thing  that’s  happened 
to  me  in  golf." 


overly  Impressed  by/ifie 
arrival  uf  Ginuht.-a  gteer 
short  of  cflbra  ^ 
clubs  arui  dropped  from . thfc 
french  national  squad  - 

“We’re  pleased  that 
made  a signing." -.mSA/pit 
spokesman.  "Gim&i  isdvtary 
talented  player  but  I doubt  ff 
he  will  appease  the  flmsonhls 
own.  NW  ferns  asn  wa  wast  tb 
Newcastle  and  bought  Chris 
Waddle  and  Paul  Gwteofehe. 
Now  look  at  tiie.  rale  reversal. 
We're  buying  their  reserves. 
How  can  we  compete  by  buy- 
ing reserves?" 

However,  Sugar  has  prom- 
ised tu  spend  and  is  under- 
stood still  to  be  Interested  in 
the  Newcastle  striker  Les  Fer- 
dinand if  the  North-easi  chib 
are  prepared  to  lower,  their 
£6  million  valuation.  . 

Having  foiled  to  sign  Mur- 
phy, Tottenham  have  turned 
to  bis  midfield  partner  at 
Crewe,  Gareth  Whalley,  33* 
who  has  joined  the  tour  party 
and  will  be  assessed  for  .a 
possible  £1  million  move.  The 
Crewe  striker  Robbie  Stwnae 
is  expected  to  join  Leicester 
today  Tor  £300.000. 

The  Brazilian  centre-half 
Cello  Silva  will  complete  his 
move  to  Manchester  United 
when  he  receives  a work  per- 
mit, having  yesterday  agreed 
personal  terms  with  the  Pre- 
miership champions.  . 


Ginola . . .placating  fans 


Bottomley  puts  Little  Miss  Dynamite  reaps  major  Hateley  to  take 
belief  in  omens  benef  it  of  Farmer’s  cultivation  the  reins  at  Hull 


Michael  Britten  at  Troon 


FOR  a player  whose  cad- 
die is  a professional  nia- 
gician.  believing  in 
omens  is  nor  difficult.  So 
Steven  Bottomley  thinks  that 
further  Open  glory  is  just 
around  the  corner  after  secur- 
ing bis  place  in  the  126th 
Championship  starting  here 
on  Thursday. 

Bottomley  had  a second 
four-under-par  69  in  final 
qualifying  yesterday  to  head 
the  14  qualifiers  from  Kilmar- 
nock Barassie.  and  for  the  32- 
year-old  tournament  profes- 
sional from  Bradford  it  was 
Just  like  the  preliminaries  to 
his  last  Open  fling  at  St  An- 
drews in  1995.  There  he 
emerged  from  the  annual 
qualifying  scramble  to  finish 
third  on  the  Old  Course,  only 
one  stroke  outside  the  play-off 
between  John  Daly  and  Cos- 
tantino  Rocca,  which  was 
won  by  the  American. 

"My  game  is  very"  similar  to 
what  it  was  then."  said  Bot- 
tomley. who  this  season  has 
missed  12  cuts  and  picked  up 
only  six  modest  cheques  on 
the  European  circuit.  "But 
maybe  that  is  an  omen,  and  it 
would  be  great  to  finish  two 
places  better  this  time." 

Three  of  the  best  young  am- 
ateurs in  the  British  Isles. 
Shaun  Webster,  the  English 
champion,  Steven  Young, 
Scotland's  new  Walker  Cup 
golfer,  who  are  both  20.  and 
the  Welshman  Yestyn  Taylor 
were  also  celebrating  after 
winning  the  chance  to  tackle 
Tiger  Woods.  Taylor  and 
Young  qualified  from  West- 
ern Gailes  where  .the  Argen- 


tinian Jose  Coceres  and  the 
Irish  club  professional  Bren- 
dan McGovern  were  seven 
under  par.  one  ahead  of  the 
former  Walker  Cup  player 
David  Howell. 

Also  at  Western  Gailes  the 
Ryder  Cup  player  Barry  Lane 
was  bundled  out  when  War- 
ren Bladon  sank  a 59-yard 
pitch  for  an  eagle  at  the  third 
play-off  hole. 

It  was  here.  too.  that  the 
former  US  Masters  champion 
Larry  Mize  discovered  that 
rounds  of  72  and  70  were  not 
good  enough.  “I  am  disap- 
pointed at  not  getting  in  but  it 
is  a new  experience  for  me," 
said  the  Georgian  best 
remembered  for  the  outra- 
geous chip-in  that  defeated 
Greg  Norman  at  Augusta  in 
1987. 

At  least  Mize  made  the 
effort  Scott  Hoch.  a certainty 
for  this  year's  US  Ryder  Cup 
team,  and  Kenny  Iterry,  an* 
otber  exempt  American,  with- 
drew yesterday  with  the  curt- 
est  of  explanations.  They 
joined  Fuzzy  Zoelier.  Ben 
Crenshaw  and  Jeff  Sluman  on 
the  absentee  list. 

Several  other  transatlantic 
entrants  have  failed  to  show 
up  but  one  who  did.  Andrew 
Magee,  emerged  from  the 
scramble  at  Western  Gailes  to 
declare:  "1  don’t  like  the  criti- 
cism of  Americans  for  not 
turning  up.  How  many  Euro- 
peans come  over  to  try  and 
qualify  in  our  Open?” 

The  Americans  Ken  Duke. 
John  Kemohan  and  Eric  Rus- 
tand,  who  are  all  Omega  tour 
members,  got  through  and 
Tom  Purtzer  birdied  the  first 
hole  in  a play-off  at  Irvine 
Bogside. 


Michael  Britten  and  Elspefth  Burnside 

on  Alison  Nicholas’s  US  Open  victory  and 
the  coach  who  gave  her  the  power  to  do  it 


Lawrence  farmer 
greeted  his  failure  to 
get  into  the  Open  with 
a smile  as  wide  as  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  His  disappoint- 
ment at  finishing  14  over 
par  in  final  qualifying, 
after  rounds  of  82  and  74  at 
Western  Gailes.  was  more 
than  offset  by  his  joy  at  Ali- 
son Nicholas  winning  the 
US  Women's  Open. 

Her  victory  at  Pumpkin 


Ridge  In  Portland,  Oregon 
on  Sunday  owed  much  to 
the  Moor  Park  professional 
who  two  years  ago  was  ap- 
proached by  Nicholas  to  be- 
come her  coach  when  she 
was  at  a low  ebb. 

"It  is  so  rewarding  to  see 
someone  you  have  coached 
win  a major  title."  Farmer 
said.  "It  is  not  only  fantas- 
tic for  Alison  but  exciting 
for  me.  and  watching  her 


Sweet  Pumpkin...  Nicholas  celebrates  her  win  steveopaola 


winning  on  television  gave  , 
me  a huge  thrill.  I forgot  all 
about  having  shot  82.” 

It  Is  only  the  second  time 
a British  player  has  won 
the  most  coveted  title  In  ' 
women's  golf  — the  first  i 
was  Laura  Davies  10  years 
ago  — and  it  was  achieved 
in  a dramatic  final  round. 

The  35-yearold  Nicholas 
shot  a 71  for  274,  a US  Open 
record  aggregate  of  10  under 
par,  to  finish  one  stroke 
ahead  of  the  veteran  Nancy 
Lopez,  who  had  a 69,  her 
fourth  score  below  70.  Nich- 
olas had  been  four  shots 
ahead  after  reaching  the 
turn  in  33  and  lived  up  to 
her  nickname  of  Battleship 
when  she  narrowly  held  off 
the.  American,  who  had  the 
support  of  a record  final-day 
crowd  of  more  than  31,000. 

Yesterday  the  Briton  was 
still  pinching  herself.  “I 
can’t  believe  Fm  the  US 
Open  champion,"  she  said 
as  she  clutched  the  trophy 
and  a $232,500  (£138.000) 
cheque. 

Such  success  was  no- 
where on  die  horizon  in  the 
summer  of  1995  when  she 
persuaded  Farmer  to  add 
her  name  to  the  list  of  top 
women  — Trish  Johnson, 
Joanne  Mbrley,  and  Dale 
Reid  — under  his  aegis. 
"She  had  gone  through  a 
rocky  patch,  but  she  was 
willing  to  work  and  I soon 
realised  she  had  tremen- 
dous determination  to  be 
the  best,"  he  said. 

His  first  move  was  to 
change  a grip  that  was  too 
weak.  "She  had  a very 
wooden  backswing  and 
needed  to  use  her  wrists 


more,"  he  said.  “We  con- 
centrated on  making  her 
swing  a little  flatter  and 
getting  a better  position  at 
the  top  of  the  backswing. 
Then  we  called  in  a physio- 
therapist. Paul  Darby,  for 
the  strengthening  exercises 
she  had  to  do  to  cope  with 
the  new  method." 

The  results  were  impres- 
sive. Soon  afterwards  Nich- 
olas won  twice  in  the 
United  States,  and  she 
underlined  her  “Little  Miss 
Dynamite"  reputation  — 
she  is  only  6ft  — by  win- 
ning the  Scottish  and  Irish 
Opens.  She  consolidated  in 
1996,  bat  Farmer  knew  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  some- 
thing big  after  a brush-up 
lesson  before  the  Evian 
Masters  in  June. 

“She  was  hitting  the  ball 
straight  and  solid,  and  I 
told  her  she  would  win  very 
soon  and  would  do  particu- ; 
larly  well  at  the  US  Open,” 
he  said.  "She  had  been 
climbing  op  the  long-driv- 
ing statistics  because  the 
swing  changes  had  given  i 
her  more  power,  and  she 
was  reaching  249-250  yards 
which  was  just  what  she 
needed  in  the  US.” 

Nicholas  was  denied  vic- 
tory in  France  when  Ja- 
pan’s Hiromi  Kobayashi 
drew  level  on  the  final  hole 
and  won  the  play-off.  But 
Farmer  was  right:  victory 
was  just  around  the  corner. 

“I  am  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised," he  said.  “She  had 
me  on  the  edge  of  my  chair 
all  evening.  I could  have 
changed  my  trousers  three 
or  four  times  watching 
those  last  nine  holes.” 


Ian  Rosa  and  Don  Beet 


THE  former  England  in- 
ternational striker 
Mark  Hateley  will  be  ap- 
pointed manager  of  Hull  City 
this  morning  after  yester- 
day’s dismissal  of  Terry 
Dolan  by  the  Third  Division 
dub.  Hateley.  granted  a free 
transfer  by  Rangers,  had  been 
considering  offers  from  Raith 
Rovers  and  Notts  County. 

Tim  Wilby.  Hull’s  -new 
chairman,  promised  “the  big- 
gest football  signing  this  city 
has  ever  seen"  but  Boothferry 
Park  seems  a surprise  desti- 
nation for  the  36-year-old 
Hateley.  who  has  had  spells 
with  Milan  and  Monaco. 

Under  Dolan,  and  his  assis- 
tant Geoff  Lee,  Hull  dropped 
two  divisions  but  survived 
three  High  Court  winding-up 
orders. 

Peter  Ndlovu  has  completed 
his  transfer  from  Coventry 
City  to  Birmingham  after 
agreeing  to  pick  up  his  wages 
of  about  £5,000  a week  only 
when  available  for  selection. 

Trevor  Francis,  Birming- 
ham's manager,  will  pay  an 
Initial  £200.000  for  the  24-year- 
old  Zimbabwe  international, 
but  the  fee  will  meet  Coven- 
try’s valuation  of  £1.6  million 
over  the  next  three  years  if 
Ndlovu  does  not  suffer  any 
further  knee  problems. 

Francis  has  also  taken 
Tromso’s  Norwegian  striker 
Ole  Martin  Aarst  on  a week’s 
trial  with  a view  to  a £2  mil- 
lion deaL 

Everton  yesterday  signed 
John  Oster.  Grimsby  Town's 
promising  18-year-old  Wales 
youth  international  winger 


I who  rejected  overtures  from 
Manchester  United.  Sheffield 
Wednesday.  Aston  Villa  and 
Newcastle  United.  Everton 
are  believed  to  have  made  a 
down-payment  of  £1  million 
with  a further  £700,000 linked 
to  appearances. 

Everton  confidently  expect 
to  sign  the  Italian  interna- 
tional striker  Fabrizic  Ravan- 
eUJ  from  Middlesbrough  this 
week  for  a club-record  £75 
million.  Ravaneili  is  due  to 
begin  talks  about  personal 
terms  tomorrow. 

Chris  Woods,  the  Sheffield 
Wednesday  and  former  Eng- 
land goalkeeper.  Is  to  be  the 
new  Burnley  manager  Chris 
Waddle’s  first  signings  Wad- 
dle also  hopes  to  land  the  ver- 
satile Michael  Williams  — 
like  Woods,  on  a free  transfer 
— from  Wednesday. 

Wednesday,  meanwhile, 
have  won  the  chase  for  the  16- 
year-oM  left-back  Kevin  Nich- 
olson, who  recently  graduated 
as  "best  in  class"  from  the 
FA’s  National  School  of  Excel- 
lence In  Ltileshall  and  was  ap- 
proached by  several  Premier- 
ship  dubs. 

David  Hopkin,  Crystal  Pal- 
ace’s Scottish  midfielder,  is 
thinking  over  a £3  million 
move  to  Wednesday  after  the 
dubs  agreed  terms.  Leeds 
United  are  also  tracking  Hop- 
kin.  Palace  yesterday  signed 
the  Icelandic  defender  Her- 
man Hreidarsson  for  an  un- 
disclosed fee. 

West  Ham  are  giving  a 
three-match  trial  to  the  37- 
year-old  Republic  of  Ireland 
defender  Paul  McGrath,  and 
Wigan  have  paid  £250,000  for 
the  29-year -old  Bolton  winger 
David  Lee. 


Rugby  League  I Sport  in  brief  | Boxing 


what  your 
business 


Clubs  control  own  destiny  Athletics 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


ALL  clubs  will  be  induded 
in  any  discussions  over 


more 
1:ime: 


Turn  to  page  18. 


#%in  any  discussions  over 
major  restructuring,  the 
Rugby  League  promised  yes- 
terday when  it  dismissed  as 
“total  nonsense"  a rumour 
that  Halifax,  Castleford  and 
Oldham  were  to  be  exduded 
from  Super  League  In  1999. 

Maurice  Lindsay,  chief  ex- 
ecutive or  the  League,  and 
Colin  Myler,  chief  executive 
of  Rugby  League  Europe,  the 
marketing  arm  of  Super 
League,  denied  a streamlin- 
ing plan  which  would  remove 
three  of  the  game's  weaker 
clubs.  Myler  said  it  was  “in- 
nuendo and  rumour  cobbled 
from  several  sources”. 

In  a joint  statement,  they 
said  restructuring  would  take 
place  only  with  the  foil  In- 


volvement of  all  dubs,  but  “in 
common  with  all  other  major 
sporting  organisations,  it  is 
right  that  all  aspects  of  the 
game  should  be  constantly 
reviewed  and  improved”. 

Two  reports  are  in  circula- 
tion: one  by  a working  party 
which  presents  restructuring 
proposals,  and  the  other  from 
the  RFL  board  of  directors 
which  cans  for  the  to 
consider  life  after  the  News 
Corporation  contract  expires. 
The  working  party's  document 
is  to  be  dismissed  by  clubs 
after  the  return  of  those  Super 
1 League  sides  now  in  Australia 
, for  the  second  phase  of  the 
World  Club  Championship. 

The  statement  concluded: 
"Any  suggestion  that  dubs 
have  been  selected  or  identi- 
fied for  exclusion  from  Super 
; League  or  any  other  competi- 
i tion  is  complete  nonsense.” 


The  Kenyan  Lameck  Aguta, 
winner  of  this  year's  Boston 
Marathon,  was  in  a stable 
condition  after  suffering  seri- 
ous injuries  in  a car  accident 
on  Saturday,  Nairobi  hospital 
officials  said  yesterday. 
Aguta  was  hoping  to  compete 
in  next  month's  world  cham- 
pionships in  Athens. 


Argentinian  challenger  says  he  will  hit  Naseem  for  six 


John  Bawling 


JUAN  CABRERA,  the  22- 
year-old  Argentinian 


Cricket 

Sri  lanka  defeated  Pakistan 
by  15  runs  in  the  opening 
match  of  the  four-nation  Asia 
Cup  in  Colombo  yesterday. 
Chasing  a target  of  239.  Paki- 
stan were  restricted  to  224  for 
nine  in  50  overs. 


Snooker 

Jim  McKenzie,  45.  has  been 
named  as  the  chief  executive 
of  the  World  Professional 
Billiards  and  Snooker  Associ- 
ation, replacing  Alan  Street 
who  left  in  1994. 


Uyear-old  Argentinian 
called  in  as  a late  replace- 
ment to  challenge  Naseem 
Hamed  for  the  EBF  and 
WBO  featherweight  titles 
at  Wembley  Arena  on  Sat- 
urday night,  has  predicted 
he  will  knock  oat  the  cham- 
pion in  six  rounds. 

Speaking  -through  an  in- 
terpreter on  his  arrival  in 
London  yesterday,  Cabrera 
said:  “I  haven’t  come  here 
just  to  show  my  face.  I am 
an  aggressive  fighter  and  I 
am  convinced  I can  knock 
Hamed  out.” 

Cabrera  was  given  his 
chance  when  Hamed ’s  orig- 
inal opponent.  Pastor 
Maurln,  pulled  out  with  an 
injury.  His  record  of  24 


wins  <20  inside  the  dis- 
tance) and  two  defeats 
looks  acceptable  an  paper, 
but  none  of  Ms  opponents 
has  been  remotely  In 
Hamed’s  class. 

Nicky  Piper  will  make  a 
third  attempt  to  win  a 
world  title  when  he  travels 
to  Germany  to  challenge 
Darias  Michelczewskl,  the 
holder  of  the  IBP.  Wba  and 
WBO  versions  of  the  world 
Ught-heavywelght  title,  on 
September  20. 

The  Welshman  foiled  In 
two  previous  attempts  for  a 
world  title.  He  was  stopped 
in  the  nth  round  by  Nigel 
Bonn  in  a WBC  super-mid- 
dleweight challenge  in  De- 
cember 1992,  and  two  years 
later  was  beaten  in  nine 
rounds  by  Leonzer  Barber 
for  the  vacant  WBO  lieht- 

heavyweight  title.  5 


This  might  be  Piper's  last 
title  chance,  and  the  Pollsh- 

bom  Micheleaewski  is  a 
formidable  opponent,  hav- 
ing recently  outpointed  the 
outstanding  American  Vir- 
gil Hill. 

Ireland's  Michael  Car- 
ruth.  a gold  medallist  in  the 
1992  Olympics,  will  also 
travel  to  Germany  to  chal- 
lenge Michael  Loewc  for 
the  WBO  welterweight  title 
on  September  13. 

Carl  Thompson,  based  at 
the  Phoenix  gym  in  Man- 
chester, has  been  granted  a 
rematch  with  Raff  Rocclti- 
giani  for  the  WBO  cruiser* 
title  in  Germany  on 
October  4.  Thompson  lost 
to  Rocchiglani  last  June  in 
a title  match  after  dislocat- 
ing his  shoulder  when  be 
looked  set  for  an  emphatic 

win. 
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Rugby  Union 

Henrysets 
sights  on 
Rowell  job 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Paul  Uses 


pretty  good  but  the  first  deci- 
sion is  whether  to  main>  the 
Job  full-time. 


^-min  North  Queensland  tone  and  that  Is  why  we  have 
yesterday,  Auckland's  Gra-  spoken  to  baSr SS£®5 
ham  Henry  was  admitting,  has  not  bePnsTmJrt-Ww^  Jr 

aCnf3  £f  toat  he  55  teh^JaSftaS^ife 

wants  the  England  coach's  told  him  whatwehSed  to 
^^eRugbyFOotbaUUnlon-s 

“SSJ1  “nunittee,  Morgan  admitted  that  the 

-?y  Beaumont  RFU  was  concerned  about  the 
will  decide  this  month  who  number  of  non-English 
should  coach  England  coaches  In  tjaww  One.  “Snt 
to  the  1399  World  Ofthe ?2  tekra^coS^t^ 
Cup  finals,  its  recommenda-  foreigners,"  he  gqirl  "While  it 
tion  wfll  be  put  to  the  Union’s  Is  different  to  the  case  ofSay- 1 
management  hoard  next  ers  who  are  not  qualified  to 

m^at7  ^ play  for  England  in  that  some- 

Rowell,  whose  contract  ex-  one's  nationality  is  no  imoed- 
plres  in  six  weeks,  has  said  he  imr»nt  to  his  nbwwnoa  of  coach- 
wants  to  continue,  on  a part-  ing  the  national  side,  our 

5™e  “P  t?v.1999,  **“  **  ***&  <*  English  options  is 
he  has  held  for  three  years.  "I  limited.'' 

would  like  an  opportunity  of  Henry  did  not  rule  out  corn- 
finishing  the  job  I started,  but  lng  to  England  with  the 
I haven  t raised  the  subject  so  promise  of  becoming  the  Ene- 
fer this week^hesaid.  land  coach  after  toe  World 

But  the  RFU  has  sounded  Cup.  “I  might  have  to  wait  for 
out  several  candidates  includ-  my  chawcg  That’s  all  I can 
tag  Henry,  who  has  coached  say,"  he  replied  to  specula- 
the  Auckland  Blues  to  two  tion  that  he  would  first  be  of- 
Super  12  titles  and  Auckland  fered  a position  in  the  game’s 
to  fbur  consecuttve  provincial  development  to  help  him  ac- 


championships. 

“I  have  been  discussing 


climatise  to  English  mghy. 
The  media  in  Christchurch 


with  England  an  opportunity  reported  that  the  RFtJ  was 
of  coaching  there,"  said  considering  offering  Henry  a 
BDenry.  “I  hope  the  contract  long-term  contract  which 
would  involve  the  England  would  see  hhn  start  at  devel- 
XV.  1 have  been  In  talks  for  opment  level,  working  up  to 
some  three  months  and  it  is  a the  position  of  national  coach, 
matter  of  looking  at  the  con-  His  contracts  with  Auckland 
tract  and  making  a decision.*'  and  the  New  7^»aiand  rfij 
Derek  Morgan,  a member  of  run  out  in  October, 
the  RFU’s  playing  committee  The  former  Australia  r*w>» 
-and  its  chairman  until  last  Bob  Dwyer,  now  In  charge  at 
week,  said  the  first  issue  for  Leicester,  and  Northampton's 
discussion  this  month  would  lan  McGeechan,  who  master- 
be  whether  the  post  should  be  minded  the  Lions’  success  in 
taH-time.  That  would  rule  out  South  Africa,  have  also  been 


Cricket 


ICC  lights 

T est-match 

darkness 


David  Hopps  on 

further  steps  into  the 
age  of  technology 


TEST  cricket  further 
embraced  the  techno- 
logical age  yesterday 
bv  approving  the  In- 
troduction of  floodlights  in 
poor  light  and  extending  the 
use  of  television  replays  to  de- 
termine whether  a catch  has 
been  cleanly  taken. 

In  fact,  such  is  the  Interna- 
tional Cricket  Council's  en- 
thusiasm for  progress  that  it 
is  pertinent  to  record  that,  by 
the  year  3000,  Arthur  C 
Clarke  has  predicted  that 
human  beings  will  be  commu- 
nicating largely  by  telepathy. 
That  means  England  are  only 
250  Ashes  series  away  from 
reading  Shane  Wame. 

The  ICC's  decision,  at  its 
annual  meeting  at  Lord's,  to 
extend  the  TV  umpire's  pow- 
ers to  determine  borderline 
catches,  as  well  as  run-outs 
and  st umpings.  is  particu- 
larly timely  after  a controver- 
sial incident  during  the  third 
Test  at  Old  Traflbrd. 

Nasser  Hussain  claimed  — 
and  was  awarded  — a catch  to 
dismiss  the  Australia  bats- 
man Greg  Blewett,  even 
though  subsequent  TV 
replays  suggested  that  the 
ball  had  fallen  short 
Interestingly,  the  third  um- 
pire would  have  given 
Blewett  “not  out"  but  only  be- 
cause the  TV  replays  proved 
inconclusive.  The  BBC  cam- 
eras providing  the  official 
feed  failed  to  provide  a dear 
view  of  Hussain's  catch, 
which  was  only  later  avail- 
able on  Sky  News.  No  system 
is  fail-safe,  but  many  argue 
that  the  number  of  BBC  cam- 
eras remains  inadequate 
when  their  official  use  is  ever 
more  widespread. 

Although  the  Australians 
largely  curbed  their  anger, 


Rowell,  who  has  extensive 
business  interests. 

Morgan  said:  “An  Invita- 
tion will  be  issued  next 


approached  by  the  RFU,  along 
with  the  former  Auckland 
coach  Maurice  Trapp. 

Andy  Keast,  McGeechan’s 


month  to  coach  England  technical  assistant  in  South 
through  to  Rugby  World  Cup  Africa,  has  been  appointed 
1999.  Jack's  record  has  been  Harlequins’ playing  director. 


Ambitious  Worcester  appoint 
Cusworth  as  director  of  rugby 

\ A /ORCESTER,  the  Courage  J "They  don’t  come  much  big- 


Tourist  class ...  Jan  Ullrich,  left,  and  Marco  Fantani  follow  Richard  Virenque  up  yesterday's  final  climb  patrkkdvark 

Boardman  a busted  flush  as 
Ullrich  lays  his  cards  on  table 


William  Fotfieringham  in  Loudenvielle 
sees  the  pretender  give  notice  of  a new  era 


ulation  that  Ullrich,  23,  will  Day  between  Virenque  and 
go  on  to  dominate  his  genera-  Boardman’s  team-mate  Ce- 


C 


the  Dretender  Give  notice  of  a new  era  tion  88 1116  Spaniard  did  his.  dnc  Vasseur,  who  started  the 

^ ,UCI  yi  c 1 IUUUB  a 1 lcw  cict  It  is  likely  that  Ullrich  and  day  in  yellow.  He  rode  the 

Riis  will  encounter  stiffest  op-  race  of  his  life  to  retain  the 

HR1S  BOARDMAN’S  ways  the  case,  because  of  toe  position  in  next  week's  moun-  maillot  jaune  by  a mere  13sec 

hopes  of  a high  over-  difficulty  riders  have  in  mak-  tain  stages  from  Virenque  after  losing  contact  on  every 

all  placing  in  this  ing  the  sudden  transition  from  and  his  fellow  Frenchmen  at  mountain  and  fighting  back 

Tour  de  France  dis-  riding  on  the  flat  to  ascending  Festina.  Yesterday  Festina  gamely  each  time. 


Motor  Racing 


privately  they  were  furious, 
and  it  was  noticeable  that  for 
toe  rest  of  toe  match  indis- 
criminate appealing  became 
commonplace. 

David  Richards,  toe  ICC's 
chief  executive,  explained:  “If 
toe  umpire  at  the  bowler's 
end  is  uncertain  as  to 
whether  toe  ball  carried,  be 
will  follow  the  normal  prac- 
tice of  consulting  the  square 
leg  umpire.  Only  IT  both  um- 
pires are  unable  to  make  a de- 
cision can  a replay  be 
sought.” 

The  experiment,  which 
seems  wholly  sensible,  or 
allowing  Test  cricket  under 
lights  when  bad  light  would 
stop  play  will  be  reviewed  at 
next  year's  annual  meeting. 

There  is  no  intention,  as 
yet.  to  stage  Test  cricket  out- 
side traditional  playing 
hours,  although  one  does  not 
need  the  prophesying  talents 
of  Clarke  to  predict  that  such 
a day  is  not  for  off.  Indeed,  the 
introduction  of  day-night 
Tests  might  one  day  be 
regarded  in  some  parts  of  toe 
world  as  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  five-day  game. 

To  appease  the  sceptics  — 
among  whom  England,  until 
they  state  otherwise,  must 
remain  ranked  — floodlights 
will  be  introduced  only  if 
agreement  is  reached  by  both 
sides  before  a Test  series 
begins. 

Batting  under  lights  is  not 
always  straightforward.  The 
most  difficult  period  is  often 
said  to  be  the  half-light 
shortly  before  dusk,  precisely 
the  conditions  that  might 
exist  when  floodlights  are  in- 
troduced in  bad  light 

This  concern,  however,  is 
countered  by  a recognition 
that  spectators  paying  high 
admission  prices  deserve  to 
see  play  whenever  possible. 
Equally,  many  sides  have 
been  denied  deserved  Test 
victories  over  toe  past  cen- 
tury because  of  stoppages  for 
murky  light 
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WORCESTER,  the  Courage  “They  don’t  come  much  big-  Tour  de  France  dis-  riding  on  the  flat  to  ascending  Festina.  Yesterday  Festina  gamely  each  time. 

League  Four  champions,  ger  than  Les  but  he  did  not  appeared  on  toe  first  mono-  roads  as  steep  as  one-in-10  for  placed  four  men  in  the  first  Today’s  marathon  to  An- 
pulled  off  a coup  yesterday  by  take  much  persuading  to  tain  of  the  race,  just  as  they  up  to  40  minutes  at  a time.  11,  and  Virenque  was  even  dorra  is  157  miles  long  and 
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appointing  the  England  assis-  come  here.  The  England  job  is  ] did  last  year. 


This,  at  least,  was  the  reason  able  to  gift  the  stage  win  to  ] includes  toe  27-mile  climb  of 


tent  coach  Les  Cusworth  as  part-time  and  if  toe  terms  The  mountains  sapped  toe  last  year’s  winner  BJarne  Rife  Brochard,  who  is  concentrat-  toe  Port  d’Envalira.  Vasseur 


their  director  of  rugby. 


were  right  I think  he  was  Briton's  strength  last  year,  gave  after  he  cracked  an  the  tag  this  year  on  toe  best  may  find  yesterday's  heroics 


Williams  team 
eye  Hakkinen 


Cusworth.-  who  has  Just  looking  to  get  Involved  in  the  but  this  time  round  in  the  final  mountain  cf  yesterday’s  climber’s  prize  as  Virenque 


returned  from  England’s  one-  game  at  club  level/ 


Pyrenees  he  was  a victim  of  stage,  toe  l,58Qm-high  Col  de  goes  for  toe  overall. 


aft  Test  against  Australia  In  Worcester  will  allow  Cus-  the  thick  mist  which  came  Val  Louron. 


French  loyalties  were 


Sydney,  accepted  the  post  worth  to  continue  as  No.  2 to  down  as  the  riders  descended  "I  haven't  got  used  to  toe  equally  divided  on  Bastille 
after  a series  of  meetings  with  Jack  Rowell  if  he  is  reap-  toe  narrow,  bumpy  road  from  change  of  rhythm  yet;  1 suf- 


tell  heavily  on  his  legs. 

• William  Fotherirtgham  is 
assistant  editor  of  Cycling 
Weekly 


Worcester's  multi-millionaire  pointed  by  England. 


the  Col  du  Soulor. 


backer  Cecil  Duckworth. 


fered  all  the  way  up  the  last 


Worcester  also  held  talks  It  was  ironic  that  he  had  climb,"  toe  Dane  said.  Tm 


The  Worcester  chairman  with  the  former  England  in-  just  survived  unscathed  toe  not  a specialist  climber.” 
Mike  Robins  said:  “It  is  a tre-  ternattonal  Jonathan  Callard  most  crash-ridden  opening  Perhaps  not,  but  nor  is 


Ife 


mendous  boost  for  toe  dub,  but  Batt 
and  Les  will  be  a great  help  in  the  ful 
.our  ambition  of  taking  contract 
Worcester  to  the  top  of  the  West  E 


but  Bath  refused  to  release  phase  in  toe  race’s  history.  “If  Riis's  team-mate  Jan  Ullrich, 
the  full-hack  from  his  I’d  crashed  In  the  first  week  who  never  seemed  to  have  a 


Td  crashed  In  the  first  week  who  never  seemed  to  have  a 
Fd  have  lost  less  time,”  he  hair  out  of  place  toe  entire 


Worcester  to  the  top  of  toe  West  Hartlepool,  who  were  said  after  his  folL  He  twisted  day.  When  toe  Frenchman 
rugby  tree.  We  are  starting  to  relegated  to  League  Two  last  two  vertebrae  in  his  neck  and  Richard  Virenque  launched  a 
attract  top-class  players  and  season,  have  signed  the  West-  finished  almost  28  minutes  series  of  attacks  approaching 
you  must  get  toe  best  coach  era  Samoa  and  Auckland  behind  the  stage  winner  Lau-  the  top.  Ullrich,  who  finished 
for  them.  scrum-half  Tu  Nu'ualitia.  rent  Brochard  of  France,  runner-up  last  year,  was  al- 

dropptag  from  third  overall  to  ways  quick  to  follow,  with 
72nd.  Riis  time  after  time  dragging 

“We  were  descending  in  the  himself  painfully  after  the 
Athletics  f°s  and  suddenly  toe  road  two  of  them. 
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Athens  far  too 
hard  for  Haile 


turned  green,”  he  said.  “We  Two  kilometres  from  the 
were  riding  up  an  embank-  summit  Riis  finally  gave  in. 
znent  and  I ended  up  rolling  By  toe  finish  he  had  lost  27 


down  toe  ditch."  seconds.  This  Is  by  no  means 

Boardman  was  last  .night  a disaster  but,  with  the 


taken  to  hospital  in  Inchon  for  seconds  he  lost  to  Ullrich  in 
X-rays,  but  he  expected  to  start  toe  prologue  time-trial  and 
tills  morning.  It  seems  likely  after  he  was  held  up  by  a 
he  will  attempt  to  ride  within  crash  on  the  opening  stage,  he 
himself  for  the  next  two  stages,  is  now  imfn  3Qsec  behind  toe 


seconds.  This  Is  by  no  means  ' \j:  -..'5^:.-^  . 

a disaster  but,  with  the  , «l.  • ••  " 
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Duncan  Mackey 

ON  THE  day  the  Interna- 
tional Amateur  Ath- 


setttag  his  sight*  on  a strong  German. 

The  confirmation  that  ride  in  Friday’s  time-trial  stage  It  could  he  said  that  the  In- 
Jbhnson  Is  to  receive  a wild  at  Saint  Etienne.  durata  era  began  here  six 

card  foiled  to  dampen  toe  con-  As  expected,  the  first  moun-  years  ago  when  the  young  Mi- 
fiHarw,  of  Twan  Thomas,  who  t*m  stage  turned  the  race  guel  took  his  first  yellow  jer- 
set  a UK  400m  record  of  topsy-turvy.  This  Is  almost  al-  sey,  and  there  is  already  spec 


%^letic  Federation  ofil-  44LS6sec  at  toe  British  ebam- 
daDy  announced  it  would  he  pionshlps  in  Birmingham  on 
giving  wild  cards  to  defend-  Sunday  and  fo  now  ranked 
ing  champions  for  next  Na  S hi  the  world. 
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month’s  world  champion- 
ships in  Athens,  <me  of  the 


"ShitoeworkL  ^ ^ Results 

Tf  one  of  US  British  guys  (altar  piar-c*)  W Blwkm  TO.  BO;  L Baietie- 


gets  a modal  and  Johnson 


sport’s"  biggest' names  an-  wasn't  there  tora  everyone  Football  ^1*1—11*8  «a£^"pjT'ulS« 

nounced  that  he  would  boy-  wfll  say  it  wasthe  champion-  mIwtul1u  cup,  anm*  o»-  Aalborg  ‘ « 1 « ' 

cott  the  event.  ships  without  Jobn^n.  But  if  mStaM^nSmlcwSMiiAui 

Ethiopia's  Olympic  and  J !e  » **  ^ SEBiSWTJPSStfi 

world  10,000  metres  champion  thraalltiw  better.  ^ to 

and  wnrlfi  rpcord  holder  Haile  The  IAAF  derision,  which  ea  sss  p sttwhan  72. 71. 7i. « c joim 

Gebrselassie  said  he  refused  applies  to  all  future  world  S2L?cwk0{r™K»«®^^*  kFtH'tSa  n 

to  run  In  Athens  because  the  championships,  may  also  help  71:  d Andrew  M,r.BB.7i.  xo*  jMksioi 

SS  WK  tS  hard.  He  Britain's  KSSffiSSSBaaK 

claimed  it  was  sbnilar  to  toe  champion  Jonatoan  Edwaitis,  70. 71.  m d rowuud  bs,  70. 73. 73.  ass  i 

oSnSd  aUhe  Olympics  to  jAotasbeensulftniiefhiina  flW* 61  nnnK 

-Icompetefl^ta  the  Atlanta  Tennis 

Olympics  10,000  metres  event  ft? ZZt&SL C3t 


lor  68.  71. 

us  worn 

DOT):  Um 


IrUsson  (Swel  6&  Robetv  5-68.  Sher  4-74).  Bads  20B-3  and  Pal  Eddery  (7-2  J1  Fav).  2.  Dodo  (6-1);  S, 
Syrry  68.  7D.  138  2*9-0  (N  A Stanley  87.  DJ  M Mercer  55nt>).  Jay  125-1  J.  7-2  Jt  Fa*  Sada.  21  ran.  *, 

i 70. 68:  L Batch  a-  Bads  (23ms)  bt  Urm  (3)  by  Tour  uric *«&.  3 X (H  Hannon]  Td-.k  M 10;  CISC.  £2  50. 

IMMa  Nortok  227-3  and  267-3  IS  C £7.00.  Dual  F:  £1230.  Trio:  £274.60.  CSP 
(Cornelius.  Ore-  Ootdemltn  82.  C Amos  70.  T J Boon  66no).  07-08.  NR.  Quiz  Shaw.  7JO  (1m  2t 

mum  (US  unless  Hens  207-7  and  233  iu  R Evans  72nrc  7»d«:  1,  sn  TALBOT,  J Ouirm  (5-1);  2, 

a (OS)  70.  88,  67.  White  4-66).  NorfoOi  (23)  M Herts  (4)  by  64  Mura  Parted  (6-1).  3,  Tba  PBatamB 


White  4-66).  Nariotk  (23)  W Herts  (4)  by  64 
runs.  T)mi— ds  Northumberland  188 
end  87  rvmybom  6-03.  AJex  Akhur  4-20). 
Camb8  205-6  and  Z*- 1.  Camus  (23)  a 


asm  Northumberland  188  (S-i).  11-4  Pav  YaltB.  9 ran.  UC.  3,  (R  Kan- 

m 6-33.  A)eic  AkNar  4-20).  non)  Tom:  £8.10;  £180.  £1.90.  £2.10.  Dual 
and  23-1-  Camus  (23)  w F:  C23.10.  Trio:  £*1.80.  CSFc  C34.1B.  Tricasc 


68  ass  P Sheehan  72. 71.  71.  SR  C John-  Davleo  B0.  1 R Peyira  84.  Aod  Din  SB), 
aon  72,  88.  73.  68;  D Coe-Jonea  (Can)  72,  WnMs  249-fi  and  1S2-S  [Bowed  *-66. 
67. 73.  70;  A Fufeushloia  (Japan)  71. 71.  SB.  Byrunt  4-721.  STiropshlra  IS)  drew  wttn 
71: D Andrews 74,  71. 88.71. 2»*Jlnksier  Wnlee  (0).  Hartboroatfb  Cfe  Wilts  4»-* 


Noitmimbdfland  (4)  by  nine  wleketa.  Os-  C14&J9  NR:  Bli  On  The  SldoAM  (1m 
waabyi  Shrops  258-5  and  303-6  (M  R OTydaJc  1,  COMANCHE  COMPANION, 
Davleo  BO.  I R Payee  84.  Aod  Din  Sflj.  Pel  Eddery  (S-U  2.  Pmmg  imi—  (16-1): 
Wnles  249-6  and  162-9  (Bowen  *-66.  3,  Cateaieoder  (15-2J;  4,  First  dam 

Byram  4-721.  Shropshire  IS)  drew  wttn  (12-1).  5-1  Fav  Owen's  insignia  17  ran. 
Wale*  (6).  MvrtbmwnA  CCt  wine  290  * flt  1.  Ft  Nauptimni  Tote:  Ciu.UO. 


heel  injury. 


■Nhte  Halduk  Rodie  (Yu 0)  Z KsBigsvtnger 


Edwards  was  cm  of  several  w»n  Tennis 


7Z  86.  78.  70:  D Pepper  72,  70.  72.  70:  B and  200  (S  M Perrin  6S.  Seymour  6-99).  £3.50.  C1.70.  Dual  F:  £163,40.  Trio:  066  10. 

Burton  73. 7Z  69. 7ft  L Neumann  (Swa)  87.  Comwaltlte  and  S05-S  (A  C H Seymour  CSF:  ClZaai.  Trlcast  £1.077.15. 

70.  76.  71;  D Rtehand  88,  70.  73.  73.  2SB T B31  Wltohtre  (B)  drew  vrfth  CorrrwriljS)  — 

Johnson  (OS)  69, 74, 71, 71;  K WWIama  71,  ASIA  CtIPi  Cotombm  Sn  Unka  239  (M  WOLVERHAUPTON 
71. 87.  78.  Atatatfa.  80)  Paktotan  2S4-9  (Jayaaurtya  _ tio—v  i 

• 4-M).  an  Lanka  won  by  15  runs  ap 


WOLVERHAUPTON 


nampg  discussed  al  -the  Brit- 


[Bol)1.MDaa0lyinplqu8Lyon(Pr)£  Aw- 
trla  Vienna  ft  Odra  WoWWaw  M *17 


ininriM  with  ish  Athletic  Federation’s  msk  zuna  o.  ioi  spartek  w**  (emi  i. 

S^ZSffrZ^sriS  Sectionmet^foRtoinfr 

team.So^fbeaJmounced 

■ ! «-  T ""Awi  (Arisv  i;SVR)etf(Aui)i.  Moran)  81  (fi6orp“,s- 


• svwrra  — — - , T ...  .Inn  tnllmr 

SEP  SmU'  centred  on 

Grt^Ssie^s  decision  whether  Jatoe  jtoflc^  tlurd 
took  some  of  toe  gloss  off  the  in 
news  that  Michael  Johnson  Olympicsilver 
will  definitely  take  up  the  Rogw  Biaric,  who  is  recw® 
IAAPsoES compete,  tog  *omj 

The  American,  who  com-  given  toe  tojrd  m toe 

pleted  historic  200  ami  400m  mg.  2SSSUS2.1  SS 


ATP  Miiwanrf*  CUP  (SUdtsart):  First  • 9 

roamfc  K Alami  (Mori  bt  J Novak  (Cz)  7-6.  TOUR  DR  PRANOBe  Nhdb  staos  (Pan  to 

4-6,  7-&  F fnntn  (Fr)  M M Hlippinl  Loudenviells;  182km):  1. 1-  Brochard  (Fr) 

(Uru)  7-8.  8-a  J (BmI  K M Fasdna  5hr  «mln  5708c:  2.  R Vlronque 

Danun  (C*)  6-3.  4-8.  B-4;  s Dosodsl  (Czl  (Fr)  Fasti ne  at  l*soc.  3-  M Pantenl  (II)  Un- 
til o HrhBty  ISKsvak)  7-6,  B-Z  U amrikwr  calona  lino:  4.  J Ullrich  (Oar]  Teldcom 

(Ger)  bt  R (teusissra  (US)  4-8, 7-&  1-0  rot;  botti  ssw  Bmo;  fi.  J Jimanu  (Sp)  Bonasto 

m oahmt  (fl«r)  utT  Jctmnaam>(Swa)  B-7.  33;  i,  L DuIbux  (Ft)  Fasona  41;  7.  F Esear- 

7-8,  7_4  p Dndl  (Bel)  bt  B Karfiaeiter  an  (Sp)  Kslma:  8.  B Rile  (Dan)  Talafeam 

(Oar)  6-4. 1-0  ret  both  EC  l f Casavanda  (H)  Saaco  1-07: 


S-STaxI  Lanka  won  by  IS  runa.  ^ 1 1*****  1.  OMJOQ  MOR. 

Fsv>:  ^ RaaomPsWnB 

CvdilM  H6-1);  ®» Mat  SmAsr  (12-1).  6 ran.  Dlsi 

, . ? tM  Maaoher)  Toie.  Clift  £120.  KL40. 

TOUR  DR  ntAMQfe  HMfa  staoa  (Pau  ID  Dual  R M 60.  CSP.  EJLOft  NR  Woodlands 


Alan  Henry 

Mika  hakkinen  may 
be  high  on  Frank  Wil- 
liams's shopping  list 
for  next  season,  after  his  su- 
perb performance  In  Sun- 
day’s British  Grand  Prix.  The 
Finnish  driver  was  on  course 
for  a maiden  Formula  One 
victory  when  his  engine 
broke  with  only  five  laps  left 
Although  Williams  has 
hinted  that  he  may  retain  the 
same  driver  line-up,  it  seems 
likely  he  will  drop  Heinz-Har- 
ald  Frentzen.  the  German 
driver  who  replaced  Damon 
Hift  at  the  start  of  this  season. 
Frentzen  won  toe  San  Marino 
GP  hut  he  now  appears  to  be 
running  on  borrowed  time. 

With  Jacques  Vfllenenve 
set  to  leave  toe  team  at  the 
end  of  1998  to  join  Reynard. 
Williams  would  have  to  sign 
Frentzen  for  another  two 
years  to  avoid  a situation 
where  he  changed  both 
drivers  at  toe  end  of  next  sea- 
son. Patrick  Head,  toe  Wil- 
liams technical  director,  has 
always  been  opposed  to 
switching  two  drivers  simul- 
taneously because  it  disrupts 
toe  team's  continuity,  but 
given  FTentzen's  results  to 
date  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  German  will  be  asked  to 
stay  on  until  toe  end  of  1999. 

At  Silverstone,  Hakkinen 
was  was  determined  not  to  let 
Vflleneuve’s  Williams  find  a 
way  past  in  the  closing  stages. 
"Towards  the  end  of  the  race  I 
blistered  my  left  rear  tyre 
which  allowed  ViHeneuve  to 
catch  me,"  said  the  Finn,  who 
was  chasing  his  first  FI  win 
after  seven  years  and  87 
races.  "But  I had  everything 
under  control." 

Hakkinen’ s self-confidence 


and  control  were  helped  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  at  last 
had  the  equipment  to  get  the 
job  done.  He  appears  just  the 
sort  of  driver  Frank  Williams 
admires.  "Frank  likes  a guy 
who  gets  In,  gives  it  toe  big 
stick  and  doesn’t  worry  about 
anyone,”  said  one  of  his  team. 

Hakkinen,  too,  is  managed 
by  Keke  Rosberg,  the  retired 
Fl  driver  who  won  toe  1982 
world  championship  in  a Wil- 
liams. The  young  Finn  was 
originally  recruited  into  Fl  in 
1991  by  toe  Lotus  team.  He 
drove  for  them  for  two  sea- 
sons, after  which  Rosberg  told 
him  he  would  be  better  ad- 
vised to  accept  a test-driving 
contract  with  McLaren  than 
race  as  a second  division 
contender. 

Hakkinen  duly  moved  and 
was  quickly  rewarded  when 
he  was  promoted  to  partner 
Ayrton  Senna  in  toe  last  three 
races  of  1993,  replacing  toe 
much-heralded  IndyCar  driver 
Michael  Andretti,  who  was 
packed  off  back  to  America 
after  foiling  to  make  the  grade. 

Since  then  Hakkinen  has 
been  a full-time  member  of 
the  McLaren  team,  much  ad- 
mired by  their  managing  di- 
rector Ron  Dennis,  who  en- 
sured that  he  received  all  the 
support  he  needed  while 
recovering  from  a life-threat- 
ening accident  during  prac- 
tice for  the  1995  Australian 
Grand  Prix. 

Hakkinen,  though  an  un- 
lucky driver  In  the  past,  must 
shoulder  the  blame  for  some 
errors  and  excursions.  Yet  at 
Silverstone  he  looked  assured 
and  relaxed;  a genuine  poten- 
tial winner  who  inwardly 
knows  that  his  t-imp  has  ar- 
rived. And  Frank  Williams 
was  among  toe  first  to  praise 

him. 
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Woods  emerges  into  Open  country 


m ftm 


formula 


Richard  Williams 


% fGU  might  find  It  hard 
\#  to  Imagine  that  the 
T tone  of  any  public 
I gathering  could  be 
raised  fay  the  presence  of  Me- 
linda Messenger  and  Sarah 
Ferguson.  But  that  is  how  it 
was  at  Sllverstona  on  Sunday 
when  Formula  One  plumbed 
new  depths  of  sleaziness. 

So  cheap  and  nasty  were  the 
goings-on  in  and  around  the 
gleaming  motorhomes  during 
the  British  Grand  Prise  meet- 
ing that  the  synchronousap- 
pearances  on  race  day  of  Mes- 
senger. in  atobacco  sponsor's 
bikini,  and  Ferguson,  in  a . 
blazer  and  sensible  shoes, 
seemed  like  an  invasion  from 
a more  Innocent  world. 

No  sport  more  dearly  em- 
bodies the  carnivorous  ethos 
offree-market  capitalism 
than  grand  prix  racing.  De- 
spite that,  some  of  us  manage 
to  love  it  Yet  last  weekend  It . 
gave  a perilously  unsympa- 
thetic account  of  Itself. 

The  furore  over  Tom  Wal- 
kinshaw’s  criticisms  ofDa- 
mon  Hill  started  it  an,  an  af- 
fair cooked  up  by  a handful  of 
Journalists  in  need  of  & 
splashy  story  on  a day  when 
nothing  was  happening.  They 
found  an  ally  In  Walkinshaw- 
,wbo  saw  the  opportunity  to 
get  his  own  back  on  his  driver 
and  thus  generated  four  days’ 
worth  of  headlines. 

Harmless  fun?Not  really.  If 
you  believe  that  the  Formula 
One  world  champion,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  is  a figure 
intrinsically  worthy  of  more 
respectful  treatment  than  a 
character  in  a soap  opera. 

On  this  occasion  Hill  was 
not  entirely  blameless.  His 
frustrations  this  season  have 
been  partly  of  his  own  making 
and  he  would  have  done  better 
to  admit  to  errors,  such  as  the 
collision  with  the  novice 
Shinji  Nakano  at  the  start  of 
the  race  at  Imola  in  April,  and 
to  have  kept  his  mouth  shut 
about  tiie  difficulty  of  moti- 
vating himself  at  the  hack  of 
the  grid.  But  Walkinshaw  was 
equally  wrong  to  make  his 
retaliation  public. 

It  certainly  suited  the 
papers,  though.  The  stakes 
were  raised  overnight  and  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  a rash  of 
stories  appeared,  based  on  the 
merest  grains  of  half-truth  and 
concocted  simply  to  keep  the 
temperature  high.  Some  of 
them — notably  Hill’s  pur- 


Scotland  welcomes  careful  drivers . . . Tiger  Woods  plays  smartly  off  the  13th  tee  yesterday  during  his  first  practice  round  for  this  week’s  126th  Open  photograph:  ross  wnnairo 


Troon’s  taste  of  Tigermania 


David  Davies  sees  a muted  welcome 
on  the  links  for  the  main  attraction 


Tiger  woods  slipped 
into  town  here  yester- 
day — and  hardly 
anybody  noticed.  In 
what  may  have  been  the  least- 
heralded  arrival  of  his  career 
so  far,  the  man  whose  every 
move  is  normally  attended  by 
platoons  of  goons  played  a 
practice  round  at  Royal  Troon 
for  the  Open,  and  did  it  Just 
like  everyone  else. 

First  be  went  to  the  prac- 
tice ground  and,  gasp,  hit 
practice  balls.  Then  he  went 


to  the  putting  green  and, 
golly,  bit  putts.  Then  he  went 
to  the  1st  tee  and,  in  front  of 
the  smallest  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  public  ever  to  wit- 
ness him  hitting  a tee  shot, 
hit  a tee  shot 

That  for  a moment  was 
where  the  normality  ended. 
His  playing  partners,  John 
Cook,  Mark  O'Meara  and 
Dudley  Hart  all  took  the  bog- 
standard,  conventional-think- 
ing long  Iron  off  the  tee  to 
give  themselves  a frill  shot  to 


the  green.  Woods  smashed  a 
driver  40  yards  short  of  a tar- 
get 364  yards  away. 

As  he  strode  off  the  tee,  two 
giggling  girls  some  80  yards 
away  screeched  "Tiger, 
Tiger”  and  Woods  not  only 
heard  them,  he  turned  and 
just  barely  lifted  his  hand  in 
salutation.  But  that  was  the 
only  manifestation  of  Tiger- 
mania  here  yesterday. 

Woods  spurned  tiie  chance 
to  emulate  Paul  McKellar, 
who  drove  the  3rd  in  the  Am- 
ateur Championship  final  In 
1978,  and  hit  a boring  iron  off 
the  tee,  but  it  was  noticeable 
that  It  was  literally  boring: 
boring  into  a crosswind  and 


much,  much  lower  In  trajec- 
tory than  his  normal  flight 
The  suspicion  is  that  he  has 
spent  the  past  week  practis- 
ing such  shots,  knowing  that 
Royal  Avon  will  feature  a 
wind  of  some  sort  possibly 
quite  strong. 

He  went  on  playing  normal, 
recognisable  golf  and,  as 
there  was  no  real  point  to  it 
for  the  spectator,  distractions 
occurred.  For  instance.  Tiger 
is  a Nike  man,  and  the  com- 
pany logo  is  a large  tick, 
called  a swoosh.  Woods  may 
be  the  most  be-s  wooshed  man 
in  history,  and  have  a guess 
how  many  appear  about  his  j 
person.  Three?  Five?  Seven?  | 


The  answer  is  10:  one  on  his 
chest  one  at  the  top  of  his 
spine,  two  on  his  hat  and 
three  on  each  shoe. 

Just  to  Inject  a little  inter- 
est Woods  and  his  great  mate 
O’Meara  began  to  have  little 
bets  on  the  result  of  chips 
around  the  green,  and  seeing 
who  could  get  closest  from 
bunkers.  This  was  good 
thinking  by  O'Meara:  a man 
could  get  poor  in  a hurry  try- 
ing to  onthit  Woods.  At  the 
14th,  for  instance,  a short  hole 
of  179  yards  into  the  wind. 
Woods  remarked  that  he  had 
hit  a six-iron.  "Just  tapped 
it”  he  added. 

But  it  was  the  previous  hole 


which  could  have  brought 
about  the  banner  headlines. 
Woods  and  O'Meara  went  into 
the  deep  rough  just  to  see  what 
it  was  like  to  play  from  a really 
crummy  lie;  and  to  make  sure 
the  ball  was  sufficiently  un- 
playable, they  inserted  it  by 
hand  as  far  as  it  would  go.  But 
when  Woods  did  that  he  reared 
back,  having  encountered  a 
thistle  which  apparently  got 
under  a nail. 

There  was  no  blood,  there 
were  no  ill-effects,  but  already 
the  thoughts  were  forming: 
'Troon  Bites  Tiger”,  "Thistle 
Teach  You”  or  "Tiger  Roars 
in  Rough”.  There  will  be 
more,  many  more,  this  week. 
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Spurs  fans  unimpressed 
over  Ginola  move  south 


Tottenham  Hotspur 
finally  signed  a top-class 


■ finally  signed  a top-class 
player  yesterday  when  David 
Ginola,  the  disaffected  New- 
castle United  winger,  agreed 
to  a £2  million  move  to  White 
Hart  Lane. 

The  former  France  interna- 
tional is  believed  to  have 
signed  a contract  worth 
£20,000  a week,  making  him 
Spurs'  highest-paid  player. 

The  signing,  however,  has 
failed  to  placate  the  club's 
supporters.  The  Tottenham 


Action  Group  said  it  was  dis- 
appointed at  the  arrival  of 
Ginola,  30.  who  has  failed  to 
secure  a regular  first-team 
berth  at  Newcastle  since  the 
arrival  of  Kenny  Dalglish. 

“Not  long  ago  we  went  to 
Newcastle  and  bought  Chris 
Waddle  and  Paul  Gascoigne,” 
a spokesman  said.  “Now 
we're  buying  their  reserves. 
How  can  we  compete  by  buy- 
ing reserves?” 


FwtHidi,  pay  14 


ported  demand  for  f lontiffios 
(£5  minion) next  seasonand  - - 
David  Coulthard  ‘s  idleged 
refusal  oTa  Ferrari  contract  ~» 
at  least  had  a certain  surreal' 
istic  hilarity  about  thten. 

Backstage  in trigue  has  al- 
ways been  part  cf  the  ton  aod 
fascination  of  fonmdeOnt  but 
last  weekend  it  seesmtdto  be  the 
whole  show.  The  bafenoaha-  . 
tween  technology  and  human-1 
Ity.  the  factor  that  makes  For- 
mula One  unique  among  major 
sports,  was  being  destroyed  - 
When  Jacques  ViUeneuve’i 
hairdo  is  of  more  interest  than 
what  goes  on  under  tbebonoec  - 
of  hts  Williams,  showbiz  values 
have  taken  over. 

This  may  fit  Bemie  Bodes-  . 
tone's  grand  plan  for  thefrmu* 
(^Formula  One  as  a mass  . . 
entertainment,  although  one 
has  to  say  that  the  main  tifect 
of  his  elaborate  preparation  for 
a stock-market  float  seems  to 
have  been  to  reduce  the  esti- 
mates of  its  value  from 
J4  billion  to  *1.5  billion  in  less 
than  six  months,  and  to  have 
exposed  the  deep  divisions 
within  Its  ranks.  What  kind  cf  a 
PR  coup  Is  that?  •■■•...-  - 

Ecclestone  may  have  forgot- 
ten that  Formula  One  testllla 
sport  and  that  Its  world  is  com- 
posed ef  competitive  diameters 
who  do  not,  by  definition,  have 
one  another’s  interests  at  heart 
The  Formula  One  Construc- 
tors'Association  Is  not  IBM  or 
Sony,  dedicated  to  a slE^.e  cor- 
porate ideal,  and  the  reported 
vesting  of  his  majority  share- 
holding In  thenomeafa  wife 
who  never  attends  races  is  an 
Insult  not  only  to  anyone  who 
ever  drove  a Formula  One  car 
hut  to  all  those  who  passed 
through  the  Silverstone  turn- 
stiles last  weekend  with 
dreams  in  their  heads. 


SOMEHOW  those 
dreams  survive.  On 
Saturday  morning,  at 
Hill's  recommenda- 
tion, I wait  down  to  the  outside 
of  Copse  comer  to  stand  in  the 
crowd  and  watch  the  morning 
warm-up.  The  racing  itself  may 
often  be  rubbish  these  days, 
largely  determined  by  arid 
“strategies",  but  to  see  Michael 
Schumacher's  Ferrari  going 
through  the  right-hander  at 
around  175  mph  In  sixth  gear, 
all  its  measureless  physical 
forces  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
was  to  remember  exactly  what 
a is  that  these  people  do. 

Schumacher’s  little  brother 
provided  the  other  cheering 
moment,  when  Ms  Messenger 
was  marched  up  to  him  on  the 
starting  grid  in  search  of  a 
photo  opportunity.  Ralf  obliged 
but  could  not  quite  manage  a 
smile.  When  one  of  the  British 
paparazzi  Invited  him  to  give 
her  a kiss  he  shook  his  head, 
politely  released  himself  from 
her  embrace  and  went  off  to 
talk  to  his  race  engineer.  They 
aren’t  all  robots,  yet 


join  them? 


o 
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WHEN  YOUR  CAR  LETS  YOU  DOWN, 


Green  Flag  won't  On  average,  we  rescue 
our  members  in  just  35  minutes? 

And  if  we're  not  with  you  in  less  than  one 
hour,  you  can  claim  £10  back.  Plus,  we 


offer  a choice  of  5 levels  of  cover.  What's 


more,  our  6000  skilled  mechanics  will 
repair  most  problems  at  the  roadside. 


1 CHOOSE  FROM  5 LEVELS  OF  COVER*  1 

• Recovery  Only  

. . . . €29.50 

• Roadside  Assistance  . . 

£38.00 

• Comprehensive  

. . . . £69.00 

■ Comprehensive  Gold  . . 

. . . . £93.00 

• Total  Protection 

. . . £145.00 

To  find  out  more,  contact  us  right  now. 


-Vortfmd  (ram  customer  uintanon  quesbonrulres. 
t Prices  quoted  ere  for  continuous  payment  methodi  only,  Cara 
regstorod  bale™  31/7/37  am  subject  to  an  additional  ten  a)  €15 


Green  Flag  Rflf 


Motoring  Assistance 

WE  LEAVE  EVERYONE  STANDING  BUT  YOU 


It  is  not 
just  the 
farmers 
who  are 
to  blame 
for  the 
nutritional 
ills  we 
suffer.  The 
cult  of  the 
countryside 
must  also 
take  a bow. 
Linda  Grant 
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Across 

1 Composer's  work  in 

prominent  feature  (6) 

4 Sail  abroad  to  Intercept 

princess  in  African  capital 

9 Expert  artist  turned  into  a 

. nut  (5) 

to  Start  to  seethe— drivers’ 
dub  rejected  small  vehicle 

11  Basic  essential  (9) 

1*  Plenty  of  time  to  see  Ayers 
Rock  (Si) 

18  Introduce  objectives  to 
achieve  financial  securitv 

(4,4,4) 

17  Expansion  of  PO  In  air 
services?  (5,7) 

20  Partly  spoH  underground 
French  fighter  (5) 

81  Outgoing  type  has  more 
green  on  coat  of  arms  (9) 


* 1 1 L 1 I 

23  S?088'0  alphabetical  order 
W 

24  Given  a squeeze, 

announcing  a step  up  the 

ladder  (5) 

88  Gent  coming  round  read  out 
compromise  deal  (5-3) 

26  Queen  leads  old  flame  back 
in  adjacent  buticflng  (fl) 

Down 

1 Powerful  appeal  of  a march 
is  disrupted  (B) 

! 2 Go  a*  teed — accept 

a4^n._ - _ ^ 


* neHw»ranssaiL(pjrrtQ»- 
oere*  fiom  the  Midcte  East  (5) 
8 Task's  given  to  a dummy — 
he  makes  things  wo  reel 
(4.9) 

6 Hector  has  a moan,  offered 
food  from  a tin?  (5,4) 

7 Exposed  relative  almost 
Gating  promotion  (6) 


8 Flood  damaged  nHns  — _ 
HeBenic,  originally  (6) 
lo  Distracted,  seeing  double? 
(6.7) 

14  Protocol  is  quite 
problematic,  given  letter's 

contents  (9) 

15  list  of  clues  he'd  revised  (3) 

1 <*  Get  up  with  energy 

redoubled,  following  wpwt 
woman  being  promoted  (fl) 
18  Greedy  chap  comes  In 
drunk,  from  where  beer 
flowed?  (6) 

18  Square  meal,  ttaBan— aduft 
tucks  in  (6) 

22  Adarninonecontext,«Pan 
In  another©  - 
Solution  tomorrow 

W stuck?  Then  cm 

on  OS&i  399238.  Cite  C0«S0p 
pW'fWIUtOAIAltknBS.SoNlMWP'  ' 
ptedbyATS  __ 
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